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FOREWORD 

ENQiAin), a wounded giant, is struggling to recover 
strength. Oth« countries in the intervals of their own 
embarrassments and strivings are watching with an 
interested, if not an anxious, eye to discover if in a new 
vitality the giant is to choose a new way of life. There 
are certainly some signs of it. Guided by a spirit which 
is essentially stable England may well try novd methods 
for meeting unexampled conditions. Experiments of 
deep consequence to this country will have a signifi- 
cance and influence beyond our borders. England 
automatically emerges as a leader in after-war condi- 
tions for the world and the path the country treads may 
lead to hope and encouragement, may concdvably 
bring in sight a beacon of warning to the observing 
nations outside. 

In the following pages there are sketched some of 
the main features of Enj^and in a state of transforma- 
tion. That it is a comfdete picture is not suggested. 
In the shifting scenes of the moment one can do no 
more than secure a snapshot. It would require a com- 
mittee of experts widely varied and all highly endowed 
to collate the facts about this country at present, and 
it is a safe guess that the better fitted they were for 
their extensive task the more sharply would they be 
divided in thdr conclusions as to tendencies for the 
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FOBEWORD 

future. An individual iudgment has, at any rate, the 
advantage of cohesitm. 

In what I have written I have used the word "Eng- 
land" to denote the country aa a whole except in cases 
where I have referred specifically to Scotland, Ireland 
or Wales. "The United Kingdom" or "Brit^" would 
be more strictly accurate, but "England" is in common 
use to express the nation in general. Distinctions 
abroad axe sometimes made but they do not trouble any 
of us, except perhaps the Irish. Five of the principal 
members of the "English" Cabinet are Scotsmen, and 
the Prime Minister who presides over it ia a Welshman- 

F. D. 
LoDdon, 

llarch, IMO. 
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England After the War 



A COUNTRT IN TRANSmON 

AS s sequel to war England is at the parting of the 
/\ ways in regard to the manner of her life, and, 
only half conscious of the fact, is turning with 
some stumbles, but sure instinct, to a reorganization of 
society. Four years of permeating tragedy have taken 
a certain settled order from the nation, and tides of 
feeling hitherto unknown sweep the land. Material 
changes travel in company with novel moods among 
lai^ sections of English men and women. 
' The machinery of government goes on, railways run 
as usual, Parliament sits with its accustomed rites, 
postmen deliver letters as they did before the war, 
crowds still line up for seats in the theatres, clergymen 
preach their usual sermons on Sunday, and city streets 
and countryside show HtUe difference to the casual 
observer; and yet the nation is not merely unsettled, 
but is touched in many of its parts with a chaotic lack 
(rf direction, and in other parts is moved by a spirit of 
insurgency. The historian of the future will assuredly 
record that from the time fighting stopped in the 
8 
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ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR 

great war England entered upon a new epoch. Likdy 
enough the new epoch will be for aU the worid as well 
as for England. But the fact that a country stable in 
its easeotials, progressively moulded by compromise 
and tenacity through many centuries, should stand out 
as leader in a new order of things has an element of 
high drama. Is the story of Rome to be retold, with 
different settings? 

England will emerge in a new shape — that much is 
certain; but only the inspired prophet can ssy whether 
the new shape will be for better or worse. Among our 
friendly observers abroad there are doubters. They 
bring to focus an acute vision on our foibles, they dis- 
cern weaknesses to which we are blind, and they shake 
their heads at the shams we have buttressed, the hypoc- 
risies we have covered up. It is the end of England, 
they say. But these people who have not lived amongst 
us miss perhaps one big fundamental. English self- 
sufficiency comes partly from temperament, partly 
from experience. England, to put it bluntly, is not.a 
place of timorous hearts. Whatever may now be 
changed, the personality of the English people will 
remain. This personality with its qualities and defects 
has led a race to world-destiny. Despite many social 
injustices which continue to exist, it has given the 
English the happiest home life among all lands. When 
the new England emerges the old England will be its 
unfailing inspiration and support. 

No one can realize the significance of the present 
condition of affairs who has not an tmderstanding of 
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A COUNTRY IN TRANSITION 

what England was like b^ore the war, and who has 
not sensed the peculiar spirit of England. Those who 
live abroad are quite naturally influenced by frag- 
mentary newspaper dispatches, by snippets of foreign 
policy, and sometimes by the opinions of those who, 
failing to make a success in their own country, go to 
another and become the disparagers of their Mother- 
land. But foreigners sometimes get a glimpse of the 
kind of tie which secures all but an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of those who are bred in England. Americans 
have sometimes pointed out to me with genuine 
critical wonderment that while men and women of 
other nationalities who come to the United States and 
make money and reputation become as a rule citizens 
of that country. Englishmen, whatever their achieve- 
ments and whatever their prospects, very rarely indeed 
relinquish their English nationality. They are always 
thinking of going home. There is just a touch of 
exasperation when this is commented on, and the feel- 
ing is perfectly natural. England with all its drawbacks 
remains to her sons, and to a great many who were not 
bom on English soil, the dear Homeland of all the 
world. She has many exploits in her history. As in 
other nations her young people are thrilled by the 
stories of what the courage and persistence of English- 
men have achieved over a great stretch of history. It 
is strange but true that the overworked and underpaid 
men or women in the industrious wilderness of the 
North or of London feel like wine the words of H^ey: 
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Where shall the watchful sun, 

EiDgland, my England) 
Matdi the nust» work you've done, 

EogUndt my own. 

yVben. shall we rejoice again 

Such a mighty breed oi ma 
Aa come forward one to ten 

To the song on your bu{^ blown. 

Take and break us, we are youra, 

En^and, my own. 
Life is good and joy rides high 

Betwem EngUsh earth and sky. 

Let me give an extract £rom a recent letter, Mr. 
Hutton, who I think gets down to bedrock English 
sentiment, that sentiment which foreigners find it so 
hard to understand but which is the basis of a hundred 
senses and unbreakable memories: 

En^and of my heart is a great country of hill and vall«y, 
moorland and marsh, full of woodlands, meadows and all 
manner of flowers, and everywhere set with steadings and 
deailhomesteads, old farms and old churches of grey stone 
and flint, and peopled by the gentlest and quietest people 
in the worid. England is not merely what we see. It is of 
the past, of the future; it is inheritance. There abides a 
sense of old times gone, of ancient law and Mendship, and 
religious benediction. 

In the old days before the war I knew the British 
Parliament well, and it was with memories thick upon 
me that I went into the House of Conomons one even- 
ing near the first anniversary of the signing of the 
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Armistice. The gathering with its historic setting had 
the outward semblance of old times, but nevertheless 
there was instantaneously presented to the accustomed 
^e the picture of the changed and changing England. 
Gone were the embattled and coherent forces facing 
each other from opposite sides of the House. Gone was 
that solid block of Irish members who used to hold 
the seats below the gangway on the Opposition Benches. 
Scattered were the Labour forces, some of them now in 
opposition, some sprinkled among the Government 
ranks. On the Front Bench instead of a line of Liberals 
or a line of Conservatives there was a medley of poKti- 
dans. Conservatives, Liberals, Labour men, and some 
individuals drawn from the business world who have 
never labelled themselves at all. On the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench appeared a handful of minor personages, 
some of them liberab, some Labour, and one or two 
Conservatives. Personalities were strangely mixed. 
Mr. T. F. O'Connor, the father of the House, was 
sitdng on the Government side below the gangway, 
and near him was Lord Robert Cecil, who had emerged 
from Cedlian traditions to become the leader of the 
band of Conservatives who are Liberal in thought and 
ambition. Sir Edward Carson, the occasionally relent- 
less critic of the Govonment, had a seat on a back 
bench among the Government supporters. The Oppo- 
ution side of the House comprised many who gave 
strong support to the official hierarchy. The house 
debated things in the mood of expediency. The old 
ordered line of battle had disappeued. 
7 
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Suddenly a Government difficulty arose. The Prime 
Minister, an infrequent visitor to the House in these 
days, was hurriedly fetched. He came in with slow 
gait, with heavier shoulders than of yore, and with his 
hair and moustache, which I remembered as dark in 
tint, completely silvered in the courae of the past three 
years. His principal opponents of times gone were 
now at his side as colleagues. As Mr. Lloyd George 
took his place at the Table I saw on him the heavy 
marks of the war's responsibilities. TTiere was, how- 
ever, still the latent fire in his eyes. When he began to 
speak I had before me a picture probably not seen since 
the days of the Reform Bill nearly ninety years ago, 
the picture of a leader so strong personally as to be 
unchangeable by any individual opponent, a leader who 
gibed at and lashed his critics, soothed and persuaded 
restless followers, stimulated to fervour his steady ad- 
h^ents, and commanded and fascinated and over- 
powered the House of Commons with an almost stag- 
gering supremeness. Such a spectacle would have been 
impossible, however strong the man, if there had~been 
a regular and organized opposition. 
' The House of Commons silhouetted a country pass- 
ing through phases hitherto unknown to her history, 
presaging phases which no man can do more than 
guess at. The life of a nation like the life of an indi- 
vidual is to some extent a chance affair; a man may 
have character and capacity as a background, but the 
irruption of overwhelming emotions will produce effects 
the nature of which cannot be told in advance. In 
8 
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ordlnaiy timea a man's temperament and ability pro- 
vide a pretty safe guide as to bis course of action and 
his destiny. But the stronger a man or a nation, the 
more unaccountable are the results of the great emer- 
gencies. England is in the midst of the consequences 
of a prolonged fight to the death. 

I landed at Liverpool from America on July 30, 
1019, after two and a half years' absence in the United 
States, where there were afoot suggestions of a changing 
England. I came back knowing that eddies on the sur- 
face are not always an accurate guide to the main course 
of the current. Let me set down as tactfully as I may 
some of the things I found. From the moment I 
stepped off the boat I noticed that people were thinner 
than in the old days before the war; particululy did 
this strike one in the case of friends and relations; 
shortage of food over a long period had apparently 
had its effect. Travelling from Liverpool to London I 
had evidence that even now, nine months after the 
Armistice, there were not the opportunities for food 
that used to exist. No luncheon car was on the train. 
When we stopped at Crewe for a few minutes no 
luncheon baskets were to be obtained at the railway 
refreshment room, only little cardboard boxes containing 
a scanty sandwich, a piece of cake, and a banana. The 
train, like nearly every train I noticed for months to 
oome, was crowded, uncomfortably crowded; some 
people who could find no seats were standing in the 
corridors on this journey of SOO miles. Here, indeed, was 
a contrast to pre-war times, when railway journeys in 
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En^and were not only the {astest, but the most com- 
fortable in the worid. On arrival in London at Euston 
station there was another little shock. Previously one 
stepped fnmi the train on to a platform on the other 
side of which some thirty feet away there was an end- 
less stream of tajdcabs available for passengers. There 
were a few there on this occasion but they had beoi 
ordered in advance, and hundreds of people were left 
without a vehicle. It was necessary then, and it was 
necessary for months afterwards, for travellers to order 
ahead at exorbitant prices taxicabs to meet their trains, 
or dse to proceed to the street or the ingress of^the 
station and try to secure by payment of oonsiderable 
sums, twice or thrice the old fares, an occasional taxi 
bringing people to the station. Drivers were not only 
critical about the price, but also about the destination. 
It was simply impossible to get one to proceed to a 
distant suburb; to pe^uade one to drive to some com- 
paratively nearby point in the middle of London was a 
task which needed ample recompense. 

I drove across London in a private car from Euston 
in the north-west to the south-western district where I 
lived, crossing Trafalgar Square, 'Whitehall, and West- 
minster Bridge by the way. There was little difference 
in the external appearance of old London, accept that 
the people on the sidewalks were thicker; but the anti- 
aircraft gun emplacements were to be seen here and 
there, and a considerable acreage, previously level 
greensward, in the parks and commons was under cul- 
tivation for vegetables. 

10 
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' That night in the club I again noticed that people 
I were thinner. These were the impressions of my first 
day in England after two and a half years of absence. 
Succeeding days and weeks gave me a dearer vision of 
. the difference between the old and the new En^and. 
I I found that although the best part of a year had elf^ised 
! since the Armistice many war inconveniences still 
thrust themselves to the fore. There was not the same 
freedom of food as in the old days; milk was scarce as 
well as highly priced; butter was rationed and could be 
obtained only in tiny portions if at all in the restaurants; 
sugar was scanty, and at periods tabloids of saccharine 
reappeared in the hotels. Meat was good and fairly 
plentiful, excepting bacon, which though not stinted 
in quantity was hard, salt, fat, and not to be compared 
with the crisp and dainty breakfast dish of before the 
war. ' 

I went out into the country and fomid the farmers 
prosperous because of the demand for food. For two 
generations at least, perhaps for a period reaching back 
to the repeal of the Com Laws seventy years ago, peo- 
ple on the land had not had such a good time. On the 
coast fishermen also were doing well. Indeed, it was 
almost impossible for any one who possessed a business 
supplying essential requirements in the shape of food 
not to make good profits. A similar comment may be 
made with regard to the industries in the North con- 
cerned with the provision of dothing. Those persons 
who possessed house property were in a fortunate por- 
tion, in spite of the fact that the Government had im- 
11 
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posed ft restriction against the raising of rents. The 
war had stopped all building, the progression of demand 
had gone on as usual, and the consequence was that 
during the period following the war the existing houses 
were at a premium and e6uld be sold for 50 per cent, and 
in some cases 100 per cent, more than they were worth 
in the b^i;inning of 1914. 

All these detaib that I have sketched were dther 
based upon or connected with the one great all-per- 
vading alteration in the life of the country. It cost 
more than twice as much to live as it did before the war. 
Food and clothes, amusement and traveUing, furniture 
and fuel, books and newspapers, everything in the life 
of the ordinary individual cost from 80 per cent, to 160 
per cent, more than they used to. And yet, amazing as 
it seems, the bulk of people were in their daily life 
materially better off, and the majority were apparently 
far more prosperous than ever before. True, there was 
another side to the question which was continually 
brought before the notice of the pubUc by strikes or 
threats of strikes, namely, the alleged discrepancy be- 
tween the additional cost of commodities and the addi- 
tional wages of sections of workers. But side by side 
with this went a vast spending of money, particularly 
in the cities. Theatres and other places of amusement 
were crammed to the doors. Vendors of luxuries could 
not supply the demand. At the Motor Show at Olym- 
pia in November, 1919, as many as 60,000 people were 
present on one day, and thousands of orders were being 
taken for expensive machines months ahead, and in 
12 
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many cases hundreds of pounds were paid (or merely 
the (^ition of securing one of the better makes three or 
four months later. Money was everywhere being spent 
like water. There was tremendous activity on the Stock 
Exchange, where new industrial companies were con- 
tinually being floated to be promptly oversubscribed 
by a public whose pockets were overflowing with cash. 
And this was the state of affairs while the national 
finances were in a perilous condition. We owed eight 
thousand million pounds, approximately forty billion 
dollars — a debt for posterity — that was one fact. 
Another fact was that our revenue was only a little more 
than half our expenditure, which meant of course that 
the debt was bdiig continually increased. The Gov- 
muuent was faced by an outcry from the Press and 
from public men against the state of affairs, and made 
the defence that they were cutting down in every direc- 
tion, that certain additional expenditure resulting from 
the war could not be curtailed in a moment, and that 
m any case there must be heavy additional spending by 
reasons of the automatic burdens, such for example as 
pensions which were the effects of the war. It may be 
asked where, then, did the money come from whidi so 
many were spending in such a profuse manner. T%e 
answer is simple. The industries of the nation had been 
given over to war production, and this production had 
to be paid for by the Government from borrowed 
money. Thousands of fortunes, large and small, were 
made in spite of the fact of a special impost on war 
profits. Continuing demands and continuing expend!- 
13 
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ture by the Govemmait, which were largely automatic, 
followed the war, so that borrowed money was increas- 
ingly flowing into the pockets of a large number of 
people. It made everybody feel rich. Really, of course, 
the community was mortgaging the future. While 
there were still large sections of the lower paid workers 
whose lot was not enviable, it was an undoubted fact 
that the working classes as a whole were very much 
better oEf than they had been before the war. There 
had been exceptional remuneration and practically no 
unemployment for years. Women and boys had been 
working in occupations previously closed to them. A 
flood of money had in consequence burst over all the 
country, and though it began to show some signs of 
subsiding, there was still a tremendous amount in 
currency, a fact which maintained the new and illusive 
impression that everybody was better off. 

Boimd up with these facts were new impulses in men 
and women throughout the land. England for the 
moment was a changing kaleidoscope. A glimpse of it 
was to be had in the scene I saw in Parliament. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE HOOD OF THE PEOPLE 

IT seems like looking back into the Middle Ages 
when one takes a glance at the state of things in 
the country before the war. The English were an 
ea^-going people. Their influence reached over . a 
great part of the world. They did not care very much 
what foreigners thought of them, being assured that if 
in respect of any particular matter opinion was hostile, 
the opinion was faulty and wrongly based. They were 
making a pretty good living, and it was easy to cause 
expenditure to balance revenuej^' For a large part of 
our income we depended on raw materials from abroad 
which we turned into manufactured goods and exported 
all over the world. We had an enormous mercantile 
fleet, which helped to increase our wealth. On the 
whole we were going along very well as a nati<m among 
nations. True, there were mutt^ings of discontent, 
on the one hand from the moneyed class that Mr. 
lioyd George by his financial policy had to some eztait 
depleted some of their money; and on the other hand 
sections of Labour claimed that they were ill-paid and 
that the conditions of their work were not good enough 
to enable them to lead a full and healthy life. There 
was something to be said for both contentions, but the 
15 
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system of balances and compromises which are part and 
parcel of British national life gave the propertied 
chisses the opportunity of putting their case in Parlia- 
ment and of electing to the House of Commons repre- 
sentatives to voice their views if there was sufficient 
popular support for them, and on the other hand 
Labour achieved organization not only among the 
Trade Unions, but in Pariiament, which miade it very 
much the most powerful Labour movement in the world, 
and gave it a strength for action which was sufficient to 
wipe out the bigger abuses and to proceed steadily with 
the elimination of the lesser ones, not only those which 
were a heritage of the past, but also those which sprang 
into existence from time to time in new trades or new 
processes. The population of Britain, however, was 
not dominated by either the rich or the poor, but by 
the multitude of shades ranging between the two 
extremes. The fairly comfortable people outnumbered 
those with grievances by perhaps five to one. In all 
the vast stretch of population from the workman earn- 
ing two pounds a week to the professional man or shop- 
keeper with an income of eight hundred pounds a year, 
there were here and there discomforts, and, among the 
lower paid, occasional privations, but as a whole, the 
popidation might be described as living as happily as 
those of any nation on earth. Men for men, women 
tor women, their earnings were better than those of 
many countries, but were not nearly so good as those 
in the United States. On the other hand there were 
compensations which were only to be appreciated by 
16 
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an older people, compensations to be derived bom sur- 
roundings, influences, and enjoyments outside the pos- 
session of mere money \ The domestic life of England, 
as for generations, was her privilege and her pride. 
To the overwhelming majority of English people, men 
and women, a happy home was the summing up of all 
the good to be obtained from life^ The husher side of 
rank and fashion occasionally emphasized by foreign 
observers was not nearly so noticeable as outsiders 
thou^t, although of course it had its objectionable 
phases in the servility which in many cases must be 
the accompaniment of class distinctions in an old aris- 
tocratic country. Against this had to be placed the 
important fact that despite much advertised cases to 
the contrary, high position in either the political, the 
intellectual or the social section carried with it an 
obligation of good manners, correct speech, and a moral 
standard. A politician in England convicted of im- 
morality would find his career broken in twenty-four 
hours. A millionaire who presumed on his money to 
utter vulgar words in the House of Coounons would be 
ostracized by all the Members. A baronet who broke 
the moral law would seek in vain for entrance to the 
drawing-room of a middle-class respectable lawyer — 
(though a duke might manage it).vClass distinctions, 
too, with all their evils, provided an incentive which 
no desire for wealth could give. There were young men 
and yoimg women constantly striving upwards with 
a view to recognition by those who in higher circles 
were reckoned bett» than themselves.^ Much that was 
17 
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bad and much that was worthless secured a foothold 
upon the higher plane, and gave rise at home and 
abroad to the work of the scoffer in an intonation of 
voice and an exaggeration of expression. A feudal pre- 
sumption of superiority coidd be found in many in- 
stances, but inevitably was levelled whenever it came 
in contact with the real ability of modem English life. 
Through all classes there ran a civility which by stran- 
gers was regarded as a mark d weakness, but which was 
really a true sign of strength. The London policeman 
was no servile creature when he touched his hat with 
his glove and said "Good morning," or when he pro- 
ceeded to explain to a visitor his way about, or to give 
protection from the tra£Gc. GeniaUty was to be found 
in the cheery greeting oi the store-keeper, the inevitable 
"Thank you" of the car conductor in receiving his fare, 
the courtesy of the postman, and the pleasant helpful- 
ness of the railway guard. No countryman or fanner 
passed you in a lonely rural lane at evening whether 
you were a stranger or an acquaintance without a 
cheery "Good-night." And in the fishing villages 
around our coasts, the blue-guemsied fisherman would 
offer you a word about the weather as part of his greet- 
ing. In these things lay much of the spirit of old 
England. 

We owed about seven hundred million pounds, about 
three and one-half billion dollars, as a national debt 
which we were reducing each yew by payments horn 
our revenue. Then in 1914 there burst upon the 
country war at a time when war was hateful to nine- 
18 
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tentlis of tlie population. Within a few months the 
life of the community was turned upside down. 
Factories engaged in making goods for our trade 
abroad as well as needa at home were converted into 
places to make munitions for fighting. Existing 
dockyards and arsenals were swelled into huge cities; 
new ones were built. Vast sums were voted by 
Parliament as the beginning of a great debt which 
posterity alone can repay. As the months went on, 
practically the whole adult male population under 
fifty years of age was engaged directly or indirectly in 
war work. Hundreds of thousands of women also were 
drawn into war occupations, a large proportion of them 
taking the place of men who had gone out to do the 
fighting. As the war progressed hardship as well as 
tragedy descended on all the land. Deaths by the 
hundred thousand of oiu- young manhood were re- 
ported. At home food not only soared in price, but 
was strictly limited in extent. Even Uttle children had 
to go without their proper supply of milk. Streets 
in our cities at night, because of the raids by German 
aircraft, had to be darkened to the extent that curb- 
stones were whitened to give a faint indication to 
pedestrians against mishaps in crossing the road. Raids 
by Zeppelins and aeroplanes were borne bravely, but 
were painfully felt by everyone, especially by the moth- 
ers with families. In hundreds of thousands of homes 
barricades of mattresses were built up in the lower 
rooms for protection at night when the dread signals 
were given. Poor women with their children round 
19 
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them sought refuge in the subways, and many ot them 
travelled to and fro by the underground trains for five 
or six hours continuously in order to escape the chances 
of death for themselves and their offspring. Through 
all the misery of life during this period it can be truly 
said that the underlying thought of all the people, rich 
and poor, was that Germany should be beaten. All 
went for nought if this could be accomplished. Lack 
of food, scanty clothing, danger by night and day not 
only on the battlefield, but in the l^therto peaceful 
streets and countryside of old England, were all 
swamped by that dominating impulse. Victory came. 
Relief and exultation surged throughout tha land. 
The difficulties of the future wore forgotten for 
the moment in the relaxation of tightened nerves, in 
the siure and certain baowtedge that no more would 
Death reap its daily harvest among men at the front. 

After this came the months of negotiations for the 
Peace Treaty, and at this time forces at home began to 
show signs of confusion and future dangers, the inevi- 
table sequel of a convulsion in national Ofe. The 
colossal war industries could not be stopped af^a 
moment's notice, for who knew what the ensuing month 
or two would bring forth? There was, of course, some 
diminution. Much talk there was of the rebuilding of 
industries or the installation ot new ones, of the increase 
later in our foreign trade. Little was done. By means 
of borrowed money everybody's pockets were full. 
Masses of the population who had lived from hand to 
mouth had found means of comfortable occupation 
20 
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during the war and were, comparatively speaking, well 
off. Tradesmen, in spite of the difiBculty of selling and 
buying, had made big profits. Finns engaged in war 
work, notwithstanding the imposition of a heavy excess 
profits-tax, ^ere rolling in money. Dependents of 
killed and injured were receiving pensions and allow- 
ances previously unthought of. Men discharged from 
the Army were allowed certain sums of money, ^n the 
mood of spendthrifts we were enjoying ourselves on 
borrowed money while financial disadvantages were 
piling up all around us from causes inseparable from 
the impoverishment of Europe, our chief customer, and 
from our own need of imports from America. It looked 
as if British people had suddenly become thoughtless 
and reckless. There is at least an element of truth in 
the suggestion. It was, however, but one of many 
symptoms of the new England, and they were all more 
or less linked up together.^ 

The mood of individuals as well as of the country 
has been changed by the events of the past five years. 
The British for good or evil are a dtmgerous and ugly 
people when stiired. Placid on the exterior, they are 
probably the least docile and the most tenacious of 
rebellion of any people on earth. In eruption they are 
not pleasant to deal with, either at home or abroad. 
There is a new carelessness afoot. It has to be remem- 
bered that practically every family has lost one or more 
of those near and dear to it in the war. Every family 
has been imder the pressure of actual privation for 
years. That has produced a state of mind and mood 
«1 
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which helps to make people reckless in the spading of 
money, never so plentiful. It helps towards the grim 
attitude of the labour people who are determined to 
have some of the good thhigs of life hitherto denied 
to them. But there are changes in other directions, 
too; changes in the hard and fast opinions of men to 
whom political loyalty was something at least as im- 
portant as religion itself. I found bewildering altera- 
tions in m^i's opinions everywhere. Some Labour 
leaders who had held high responsibility had become 
almost Conservative in their tendencies. Some Con- 
servatives had broad^ied and widened into advanced 
Liberals. Hr. Walter Long, a Cabinet Minister, and 
for a generation one of the most hardened and bitter 
opponents of Home Rule for Ireland, has become 
convinced that Ireland must have a Home Rule far 
in advance of that against which he had so long fought. 
Lord Robert Cecil, a descendant of aristocrats whose 
family has been imbued with Tory traditions from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, has become in all the big 
matters of policy, an advanced Liberal. Those are but 
two instances out of many. 

One of the signs of the new mood or series of moods 
through which the country is passing is the fever for 
speculation, or in plain words, for gambling. The 
plenitude of ready money helps the thing on, but ' 
the root of the matter is in the new unsettlement, the 
restlessness, the desire for excitement, the effort to 
foiget tragedy and to enter upon some kind of counter- 
acting stimulant. To some extent it is the sequel of 
22 
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the high-strung teosioQ of war days. Millions had 
taken chances with life and death; why not chances 
with money where at least the penalty for failure was 
not the loss of one's life. Once a habit is started 
among people it grows and spreads by itself. Many 
persons who have not the slightest natural liking for 
gambling find themselves sliding into new courses, and, 
such is the atmosphere, without particular desire to avoid 
its continuance or its results. In London, where before 
the war bridge was almost a fashion to the exclusion 
of all other card games, there is a diligent pursuit of 
poker. Reasonably good players of bridge have tem- 
porarily forsaken their old love. 

The prevalent tendency is demonstrated on the 
Stock Exchange. There are repeatedly minor booms 
in speculative stocks. More than that the public rush 
to take up shares in the new industrial flotations which 
are put upon the market by the score. At the beginning 
of the week, a favourite time for new issues, there may 
sometimes be as many as fifty columns of prospectuses 
advertised in the papers. And the eagerness of the 
public, of coiu-se, multiplies the new issues. It cannot 
be doubted that many speculators will have a melan- 
choly awakening if they have not already experienced 
it. I know of one company which asked for £SOO,000 
for some speculative industrial activities. It possessed 
only £100,000 worth of equipment and openly stated 
that the other £200,000 was represented by options 
which on the face of them were doubtful. The public 
sent in applications not for £300,000 but for £1,250,000. 
28 
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Such is tlie spirit of gambling when it seizes a 
country. 

I can best summarize the mixed volmne of impulses 
in England by setting out some individual illustrations. 
Each case may be multiplied by thousands, and it is 
the commingled reactions among the whole body of 
the population which produces the new confused con- 
dition of affairs with its hazards for the future : 

(1) The middle-aged mother who has lost one son in 
the war and who has one now at home. Mingled grief 
and relief cause her to idolize her remaining child. 
Nothing is too good for him. If she has some money 
he is encouraged to eajoy himself. "Think what the 
poor boy has been through!" He, a young fellow in 
the twenties not better or worse than other young men 
of his age, himself relaxed after the war thinks more of 
having a good time than of settling down to work. He 
goes to swell the throng who are seeking seats in advuice 
at the theatre. 

(2) The young working man safely returned from 
the war who has been wounded and is now restored to 
health. He has a Httle money in his pockets by reason 
of allowances. He has been through a terrible period in 
which be hiw measured himself against the aristocrats 
to whom he used metaphorically to touch his hat. He 
has found them as brave as himself, and he has found 
himself as brave as them and of equal value to his 
country. He left a grinding weekly occupation with a 
chance of being out of work ever before him with a 
struggle for fresh occupation for himself and his 
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family. He comes back with a new independence, al- 
most a desperate independence. Why should the mani- 
icAd enjoyments of life be shut off from him and his? 
He is filled with bitterness that the manufacturers and 
traders should without the dangers of fighting have 
made automatically large profits out of the war. 

(S) The yoimg married man of the artisan or clerk 
type who after two or three years of open-air life and 
[Aysical training has inwardly resolved that never 
again will he subject himself permanently to a soul- 
corroding existence at two pounds or three pounds a 
week in office or factory. He is thinking of emigrating 
to the overseas Dominions or America, or else of 
seciuring a farm in the country, or of some kind of 
business for himself. He has no inclination for violent 
revolution in the country, but all the same be is 
determined that his life shall be changed in the future. 
His impulses are not the less strong for being somewhat 
vague. f 

(4) The political enthusiast who had all his notions 
turned upside down by the issues of life and death, 
possibly for himself, certainly for some members of his 
family. He has seen men he has genially despised, like 
the labouring folk, prove themselves not only heroes but 
men of mind. (A yotmg working miner in Wales who 
enlisted as a private rose to be a general.) If be is of 
the opposite brand of pohtics he has seen the aristocrats 
whom he held in contempt rise to heights of self-sacri- 
fice; that they should have gracious manners in the 
face of death added a lustre which to him b imperish- 
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able. While he instinctively dings to certain labels of 
party politics he knows in his heart that he is prepared 
- to throw them all over. 

(5) The mother of a large family in whom the in- 
grained love of her country has battled with the desire 
for the safety of her sons, and at the end of the war, 
now that her boys are safe, feels that the only tangible 
results of the conflict have been the fact that she has 
to pay twice as much for everything which makes life 
tolerable for her family. The increase in her income is 
not equal to the increase in the cost of what she has to 

' buy. She is bitter against the shop-keepers, indifferent 
to the politicians, and demands to know what England 
has got out of the war except suffering. 

(6) The man who has made money out of trade or 
manufactures during the past four years, and who 
previous to 1914 was worth a few hundreds of pounds 
and is now worth anything from ten thousand pounds 
to one hundred thousand pounds. He is sending his 
sons to Oxford and Cambridge and he and his friends 
are filling the hotels, buying country houses, giving 
orders for motor-cars, booking boxes at the theatres, 
and he is morally certain that all is for the best in this 

-' best of possible worlds. 

(7) The middle class father who has lost all his sons 
in the war, and who does not care what shape politics 
take; who has become silent and reserved and to whom 
in general the world has become an empty place. He 
used to make himself felt within his circle in politics, 

. local or national. He has slipped away from it aU. 
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(8) The thoughtful leader who with opinions of his 
own has never been violently inclined and who with 
mind saddened by the events of the war has mentally 
emei^ed into the determination that ao far as he is 
eoncemed there shall be no more wars short of those of 
national defence against invasion or flagrant aggression, r 
He willingly throws all his old party all^iances into 
the furnace of new emotions. He is a stronger man with 
dearer vision and with fixed determinations. 

These are but samples from a hundred grades of 
dianged men and women. From the combination of 
all of them and their effects on the body politic the new 
Ihigland is to shape itsdf. 
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m THE HELTING POT 



IT was at the ^d of 1919 that I went to a West 
End store of a tamous London hat-nuddng firm 
which in the old days was a recognized rendezvous 
ior men in the mode. A silk hat by "X" was part of ' 
the hall mark of a well dressed man. I remember well 
the array of glossy headwear which used to be one of 
the sights of the store. What a change was there on 
my last visit! There were still many customers at the 
long counters, young o£5cers recently demobilized seek- 
ing civilian garb, clergymen from the country, and 
business men. They were buying bowler hats, and sott 
grey felts. One man was rejecting the fashionable 
trilby for a wide-brimmed slouch hat of an American 
make. The difference from pre-war days was that there 
were no silk hats to be seen. It so happened that I 
wanted one. There used to be an endless stock in 
various sizes and in differing fashionable shapes. I . 
found that in this, probably the largest and best known 
hat store in London, they had not an ordinary-sized 
silk hat to fit me. They had to make one. When I 
asked the reason for this surprising necessity I was told 
that silk hats bad gone almost completely out of fashion 
for everyday wear, whether in the City ot West End. 
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They were used now practically only for formal occa- 
^ sions or possibly here and ihere by individuals going 
out in ev^iing dress at night. "There is no denumd 
for them. People do not want to wear silk hats any 
more; I do not know if they ever will again. Besides, 
it is difficult to get the men to make these hats now; 
the process is an arduous and impleasant one, and 
though the wages are good the men simply do not care 
about doing the work." 

The departure of the silk hat may seem a trivial illus- 
tration, but it is a sign of the times. The war brought 
f^ut its elimination, and peace-time has ctmfirmed 
the change. "Keeping up appearances" is not so 
important as it was, or at any rate the method has 
altered. And workmen are shying at unpleasant and 
unhealthf ul work. 

There is very little of the exclusive first-class travd- c. 
ling which used to be one of the features of the British 
railways. With all the lines overladen with traffic, 
especially on the routes in and around the great cities, 
people throng into all the carriages irrespective of the 
class or the tidcets which they hold. As a matter <tf 
fact the third-class accommodation is almost as comfort- 
able as the first-class, and the luxury of the latter used 
to be due principally to the fact that there were fewer 
travellers and more room. All that has gone by the 
board. Indeed, during the rush hours in London the 
travelling inspectors do not attempt to inspect the first- 
dass passengers. All but a tithe of them have third- 
dass tidcets and they fiU not only the seats but all the 
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standing room in first- as well as third-class carriages. 
To attempt to exclude them would only lead to a fur* 
ther congestion at the stations, and I am not sure wheth- 
er it would be tolerated hy the public. People must 
have trains to ride to work in. Conditions are bad 
enough now, and any worsening of them might easily 
be responsible for the storming of the trains by the 
waiting crowds. 

High wages and increased salaries do not meet the 
necessary increase of expenditure by many sections of 
the public, with the result that there is moital rebellion 
or dull resignation in tens of thousands of families, 
while in other parts of the community men and women 
are better off than they have been before. Shop-keepers 
are undoubtedly securing greater profits, for it is an 
almost inevitable temptation to the trader to make 
himself safe with a margin of price over and above that 
which is justified by the extra charges to which he is 
subjected. There are great transpositions of wealth, 
not only in the very large amounts but in those moder- 
ate sums which make the difference between struggle 
and comfort. The material aspect of life is changed in 
some measure for better or worse to nearly everyone. 
The office boy of 14 or 15 requires 18 shillings a week 
instead of the 8 shillings with which he started in pre- 
war days. Not a month went by during 1919 when 
there were not serious demands from industries for 
increased wages — demands which in nearly every case 
met with success. Meanwhile the respectable old couple 
who had retired on their savings which had brou^t 
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them in just about enough to keep them, found that' 
not only was their income depleted by extra taxation 
bat that prices for all commodities had gone up more 
than a hundred per cent. The old couple are but 
typical of a considerable proporti<m of the population 
who have a small fixed income to live upon. It is a 
fact that in the case of some of the working daasea 
h^er wages do not meet the higher prices, but on the 
other hand there are many cases in which th^ do, and 
inasmuch as there is comparatively little unemploy- 
ment in ^ite of demobilization it can be said with 
assurance that the working classes materially are better 
off than they were before the war. That, of course, 
does not necessarily mean that they are satisfied, or 
indeed that it is right and just to expect them to be 
satisfied. 

Thae is a general unsettlement throughout the land 
although it is not altogether a painful unsettlement; 
it nms through nearly all grades of society and all 
phases of activity. New conditions are apparent in 
many directions, and serious as some c^ them are they 
carry their full weight only as a portent for the future. 
The coming life of England is a riddle, a riddle which 
has an appeal to the gambler, because its answer may 
mean dfmger, possibly disaster, or may set forth a new 
[nosperity. The riddle is compacted to some extent 
of new feelings, but also very largdy of new facts. 
There can be but few amongst us who do not 
know that the conditions in England are artificial, 
that th«y are leading us cm to an unknown goaL Thoe 
SI 
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is a plenitude of new money, and a plenitude of new 
discomforts; both are of insignificant import compared 
to that which lies behind the screen of which they form 
a part. The life of England, self-contained to some 
extent, cannot be divorced from the life of other nations, 
particularly from nations on the continent of Europe. 
Propinquity is as important a consideration between 
countries as it is between individuals. If France 
starves, England will assuredly feel the pangs of hunger. 
If Italy cannot pay her debts there will be serious en- 
tries on the debit side of England's balance sheet. If 
Germany cannot manufacture goods, a valuable part 
of England's markets go by the board. While Russia 
continues in revolution the reverberations of revolt 
touch many circles in England and set in a quiver part 
of our nervous system. The geographical nearness of 
these and other countries makes them a serious influence 
on English life, but by reason of other facts a nation 
much farther removed, namely, America, has become 
a powerful influence on the future of England. America 
is one of the supply depots of the world, and from her 
England must draw much sustenance, sustenance which 
will enable her to extend to the weaker nations of 
Europe (and they are tdl weaker than England) the 
help which they so sorely need, and which by its reac- 
tions will help England herself. Is America going to 
fail England? Who knows? It is foolish to ignore the 
widespread prejudice against this country which exists 
in the United States. American travellers, American 
leaders of thought are as a whole sympathetically dis- 
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poaed towards England, but that does not mean that 
the country is in that frame of mind. I believe it would 
be to the material interests as well as the mraal interests 
of America to hdp England, and thus to take a part in 
the stabilizing of a world tottering from the effects of 
war. I see no certain signs that America is going to hdp 
England. One part of the riddle is what will happen if 
America reverts to an isolation which she alone among 
the nations of the earth can afford to maintain. 

England's anxieties, however, go far beyond this. 
The Bolshevism of Russia, triumphant within the 
boundaries of that country, shows signs of percolat- 
ing towards parts of the British Empire, such for in- 
stance as India. It looks as if the reign of the Bolshe- 
viks in Russia is assured, and if that is so it is impossible 
to doubt that the effects of this system will in time be 
felt in coxmtries whenever th^« is any ground for dis- 
content among secticois of the people. (Is there any 
country in existence where grounds for discontent do 
not exist, or where it is possible they should not exist?) 

It is systematic of the psychology of England that 
the crisis in Ireland ^cdtes but a philosophic shrug oi 
the shoulders. An int^ral part of the British Isles has 
by a majority of three to one voted in favour of entire 
separation from the nation with a view to the setting 
up of a separate form cJ government. This is secession 
with a vengeance. Irdand is part of a national whole 
and cumot be allowed to fly a foreign flag. England 
wants to have practically any form of Home Rule she 
will agree to. Will it come to bloodshed? Things can- 
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not be continued as th^ are. One would tliink tiiat 
this problem alone was enough for England to worry 
her head about. As things are it is only one matter 
out of many in which the future life of the country is 
involved. 

; The upset of the money exchanges is producing a 
positi<m of affairs in all European countries of extreme 
duiger to the fabric of commerce, and this means in 
the ultimate result danger to the supply of food, doth* 
ing and shelter for all the pec^e of all the countries. 
There used to be a stable ratio of value betwe^i the 
different coinages, fluctuating in fractional points but 
for practical purposes very constant. Now since the 
war there have beexi not merely swe^ing changes, but 
sweeping changes progresdvely. The English sovereign 
has gone down in New York and gone up on the conti- 
nent of Europe. The continual sliding of the exchanges 
is bringing about a situation in which no business man 
can reckon accurately what is going to be the worth to- 
morrow or next week of the coin of another country, op 
indeed tor that matter, of his own country. Such being 
the case the world is retrogressing towards exchange 
by barter, a cargo of wheat against a cargo of cotton, 
or whatever it may be. Currency is losing its value 
as a means of exchanging goods. This did not matter 
so much in the bow and arrow stage of life, but with the 
present interdependence of countries with their different 
products it may mean disastrous chaos, and if continued 
will oisure the ruin of tens of thousands, the impover- 
ishment of millions and actual hardship for the vast 
84 
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majority c^ human beings in Europe, not excluding 
£n{^d. 

Placid on the surface but disturbed in spirit by the 
events of the past five years, the English people are 
displaying that independence which through many 
centuries has been manifested by them in the great 
crises. TheEngliaharenotahasty, nervous, impetuous 
race. They are deliberate, and in ordinary dicum- 
staoces like slowness (if only for the reason that it is 
bottomed by tbcHrouglmess). They rather enjoy being 
req>ectful to the aristocracy, a fact which sometimes 
causes Ammcans to think us stolid, if not subsCTvient. 
In reality the English unite with a capacity for what 
may be called the peaceful enjoyment of life, a-rugged 
and regardless temper, the permanent determinatim 
of which cannot be matched outside the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It is a case of stand from under when that spirit 
b^ins to manifest itself. Even in the days when there 
was no democratic mood worth speaking of, when 
power, passing from the misused kingly prerogative of 
GeOTge m to the land owners, was in the hands of 
what was little more than a group of the pec^le, there 
was nearly an outbreak which in some of its results 
might have equalled that of the French Revolution. 
England was on the verge of open revolt in 1832, at 
the time of the Reform Bill. There have been occa^ 
sional convulsions since then which have shown that 
though the English will stand a lot, they are untameable 
when they have taken the bit between their teeth. 

After die Armistice in 1918 there were mtmthaof 
85 
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waiting for any lai^ demobilization. Millions of 
aoldiers ready enough to sacrifice themselves when 
their <»uutry was in danger were in no mood to con- 
tinue wearing khaki just for the sake of remaining a 
part of the great Army. Not very great publicity was 
given to the incipient revolts of soldiers in various parts 
of Eogland during the early months of 1919. But con- 
cessions had to be made, and demobilization hurried on. 
It is a tact that the English authorities, had they been 
unwise enough to attempt it, simply could not have 
kept millions of men in khaki for an indefinite time. 
These mutt^ings were but the precursor to other indi- 
cations of feeling which, though not similar, were 
related. 

The Trade Unions foimd their numbers swelling by 
hundreds of thousands, and within the year they were 
multitudes ahead of their number^ in the period 
before the war. Vast sums of money borrowed from 
posterity bad been raised to be paid into the pockets 
of those who were concerned in supplying the needs for 
war, needs which were multitudinous as well as tre- 
mendous in extent. Fortunes, large and small, were 
everywhere heard of. tabour, that is to say working 
men and women, forming as they did the bulk of the 
population, were in no state of mind to look on calmly 
while prices mounted to more than double what they 
were before the war; while their wages were not in- 
creased to a similar amount or more. The human 
suffering in the war percolated through practically 
every family, and it left not a softer but a harder spirit. 
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And so it came about that continued demands w&K 
made on employers, demands which had to be con- 
ceded. There were ever-increasing indications that 
Labour members in Parliament would be enormously 
added to in number at the next election. By-elections 
now make that startlingly clear. Some of our English 
Bourbons shrug their shoulders in a kind of philosophic 
indifference at the "work of these agitators," and the 
presumptions of those who had been misled bystreet cor- 
ner orators. The wiser heads do nothing of the kind. The 
latter see that this is no sporadic burst of indignation, 
no weak outcry from a selfish or lazy few. It is one of 
the signals for a coming storm, a storm which may 
threaten an engulfing and a destruction. In the autunm 
of 1919, nearly a year after the Armistice, there came a 
sign of the forces which Fate was stirring up. Railways 
overburdened with work were one of the vital parts of 
the community. At twenty-four hours* notice all the 
railwaymen of the country came out on strike for better 
pay for some of the lower grade men; it was a strike not 
against employers but against the Government who 
were in control of the rdlways. There were days oi 
anxious n^otiation. Then the Government, swearing 
it would ne'er consent, consented. Despite the explana- 
tions of statesmen that the Government had won, de- 
spite the disapproval of some moderate Labour leaders 
about the methods, the railwaymen had indeed won. 
They had held the country up to ransom and triumphed. 
Perhaps their conditions entitled them to hold the coim- 
try up to ransom. That for the moment is beside the 
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pfunt. The essential thing is that they actually did so 
and that they succeeded. Hie lesson of that strike 
went deep into the consciousness of the nation. The 
coming year or two, nay, the coming months, are preg- 
nant with history. ji-^ 

What the world will find out within a oomparativdy 
short period is whether the ^stem of goT»nment in 
this country is suffidaiUy elastic, sufSciently strong to 
meet the dangers within and without. Is it likely that 
a repulse will be established? Can a revolution be 
effected by means of the present machineiy at the 
disposal of the British people? 

The dominant lesson for historians, neutral, hostOe or 
benevolent, will be found in the great experiment which 
before long will approach its dimax — whether the 
GoTemmeait of England as by law and custom estab- 
lished can meet the needs and demands of the times, or 
whether it must be replaced by an improved apparatus 
which shall more effidmtly caxry out the will of the 
people. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE OOVEBNANCB OF BNGLAKD 

IF I vere asked whether the form of govemment of 
any one of the great powers outside England (in- 
cluding America) would be of sufficient stroigth, 
redliraice, and adaptability to remain unaltered through 
the shocks which in some d^ree are inevitable in Eng- 
land, I should give it as my opinion that in no instance 
would there be an escape from radical and possibly 
revolutionary change. That being the judgment of a 
fordgner with r^ard to other nations, some of which are 
under a republican system, -what must be the feelings of 
outsiders who realize the dangers to Britain and who 
see us under an hereditary monarchy which with all its 
democratic ameliorations still remains an int^ral and 
powerful part of our national life? Their feelings, more- 
over, would be coloured by the knowledge that the 
descent from father to son still gives the right of entry 
to the ^use of Lords, and that woven into the fabric 
of our constitution are a thousand remnants of ancient 
rite. No one coiild wonder at the decision which would 
be framed. The average American for example would 
certainly forecast the coming of a Bepublic. He might 
be right. Revolution, peaceful or violent, may indeed 
e frcnn the tumult of facts and feelings with which 
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tbe English people are surrounded. But to one who 
knows intimately the public and private life of England 
it is at least conceivable that there will be no drama of 
the revoluUoaary kind. The constitution of England, 
like the spirit of an Engliahman, is to the uninitiated 
deceptive in its apparent contradictions and has a pe- 
culiar capacity for bearing strain. Possibly the coming 
strain may be too great. We shall at any rate not have 
long to wait for the verdict. 

There is a vague idea among a good many people 
abroad that England, still under the archaic rule of 
monarchy and aristocracy, remains subject in essence 
to authoritarian domination, and that life among the 
common people is characterized by the servility of old 
times. There i>ersists a picture of the King on his 
throne with a sceptre in his hand issuing demands, 
breaking one statesman, making another, suggesting 
how laws should be made, or unmade, and generally 
exercising a more or less genial tyranny which the 
exigencies of the time cause to be glossed over by r^et^ 
ence to the activities of Parliament and the growing 
power of Labour leaders. The fact that this picture is 
farcical to Englishmen makes it none the less real to 
hundreds and thousands of people far removed from 
British shores. What are the facts? 

For many long centuries the British people have 
with fluctuating but with ever increasing success sought 
to secure self-expression and the effect of their com- 
munal will in the government of the country. There 
have been tragic periods of intrigue, of faUure. Tyrants 
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temporarily in power have checked the current of im- 
pulses, and put blots on British history. Different 
classes and different sets of people have set their hands 
to the task at crucial periods. It was the Barons at 
Runnymede nearly a thousand years ago, it was the 
Puritans in Stuart limes, it was a mixture of steady 
minded politicians and soldiers in 1688 when William 
of Orange was invited from a foreign land to come and 
take control of a determined people. 

New springs of impulse ran tumultuously through 
the land following the French and American revolu- 
tions towards the end of the eighteenth century, and 
the almost supreme power of the landed aristocracy 
was taken from them in 1832 when the vote was given 
to the middle classes of Britain. Successive Reform 
Acts widened the suffrage until in the period just before 
the war all men with a certain fisity of habitation had 
a vote in the election of the House of Commons. That 
House of Commons had for many generations been 
looked upon as the real authority for the government 
of the country. It was in the Ume of the Stuarts that 
Mi. Speaker Loithall, diallenged in person by the 
monarch to point out five offending members of the 
House, replied: "I have neither eyes to see nor tongue 
to speak in this place but as this House is pleased to 
direct me to see and desires me to q>eak." The power 
of imposing taxation and of raising revenue was re- 
served exclusively to the House of Commons as distinct 
from the House of Lords. The jealous care of the Com- 
mons against intrusion by Royalty I have illustrated. 
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They were just as jealous of the intrusion of the Lords 
from whom power had successively gravitated in the 
course of time to the other chamber. To this day there 
is continued a ceremony which the unreflecting mind 
thinks of merely as a reUc of centuries ago. Any night 
the proceedings of the House of Commons are liable 
to be interrupted by some formal communication from 
the House of Lords, which is about one hundred yards 
distant, aligned with the Commons and united by a wide 
corridw which leads from the entrance of one House 
to the entrance of the other. There is always a certain 
amount oi formality when messages have to pass be- 
tween the two Houses. The House of Lords sends down 
a well-known functionary called "Black Rod" with a 
biU or a message. It is the immediate duty of the uni- 
formed attendants in the House of Commons when 
they see "Black Rod" approach from the House of 
Lords to shut fast the huge swing-door of the Commons 
in his face. With ceremony a large key is inserted in 
the lock of the door, and turned so that everybody in 
the House can hear the cUdt of the bolt. Then the 
attendant in the Commons opens a little wicket gate 
a foot square in the upper panels of the big door and 
demands who it is that requires admission. He receives 
a formal answer. After that with the Speaker's assent 
the door is unlocked and "Black Rod" is allowed to 
alter. That little function signifies a great deal. 

For a long time the House of Commons has been the 
chief instrument for the country's government, al- 
though for the passing of laws the assent was required 
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not only d the Comnums but d the Lords and of the 
King. The King's assent may be taken as nominaL 
The assent of the Ixirds has up to recent times not been 
nominal, and the Peers have been able to retard pro- 
gres^ve l^islatioD and sometimes to block it altogether. 
That power was taken away from them in 191S by a 
government of which Mr. Asquith and Mr. Uoyd 
George were the leaders. Money bills now become law 
if the House of Lords has not assented to them within 
one month after they have been sent up to their cham- 
ber. Other bills the Lords may retard but cannot kill. 
A measure passed in three successive sessions by the 
House of Conmions and rejected by the House of Lords 
in each of those sessions became law by the assent only 
of the King and the Commons. 

What is known as the British Constitution, namely, 
the recognized system of govemmrait, is partly writtoi, 
partly embodial in law, partly r^ulated by custom, 
and as a whole has been moulded by conunon sense, 
enterprise, and tenacity over a period of centuries. It 
is a living pliable organization dependent not on the 
formal authority of any one generation but on the 
spirit in being d the whole of the people. The needs 
of the time lead to changes and adaptations, but the 
Constitution is never really vitally altered because the 
motives inspiring it have a continuous relation to each 
other. For want of a better compendium those impulses 
may be styled the character of the English people. 

n I were asked the outstanding feature of the 
British OmsUtutitm, I should say it was respect for 
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law; law, some parts of it put into words by statute, 
other parts of it of wider and deeper application which 
have no set phrases on record. To that general law, 
as the history of England clearly shows, kin^ and 
govemors are subject as well as the common people. 
Traditions and inmiediate needs, lailures and adiieve- 
ments, all have contributed from the time of Runny- 
mede towards its development and strengthening. 
Reverence for the good that is in old things goes with 
it, side by side with a sturdy independence which, 
patient in adversity, wiD presently overthrow tyranny 
from whatever quarter it comes. 

The people of En^and are a conservatively progres- 
sive race. They are continually making small steps 
forward which they never retrace, but they hate to take 
big jumps. People abroad have sometimes asked me as 
to wh^i we are going to have a republic in England, 
because in some political directions Britain is the most 
advanced country in the world and it seems an incredi- 
ble anomaly that there should be preserved an heredi- 
tary monarch as the head of a democracy. There is 
always surprise when I have explained that nothing 
has been further from the thoughts of even the advanced 
democrats than a change in our monarchial system. 
For a period <^ ten years up to the b^inning of the 
war I was present at most of the representative 
gatherings of the Labour leaders and did not miss one 
of the annual Trade Union Congresses, which is reaUy 
Labour's Parliament. The policies and proposals 
whidi were discussed at these meetings ranged frcmi 
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simple administrative propositicms to wide schemes 
of industrial and political action. On not one occasion 
from one individual or from any organization was 
there a proposal for a republican form of government. 
The explanation is that the English are, whatever their 
theories, a severely practical people. The mooardt 
under test has been found to be a useful institution. 
He is the nominal head of the natitm with the duty of 
putting in power such governors as the nation demands. 
He is the pivot on which may be made to revolve any 
land of policy that people want. Sometimes persons 
have inquired as to what would happen if the King 
should exert his authority and try to pass a law ovra 
the head of Parliament or should veto a law which 
Parliament wishes put into effect. The best answer to 
that is to say he is powerless to do either. But how 
can such be the case when by the Constitution it is 
necessary to have his assent to all measures before th^ 
become law? To answer that it is necessary to give an 
example of what would occur. In the first place it has 
to be understood that the existence of any government 
depends upon the fact that that government possesses 
a majority in the House ai Commons. It is the House 
of Commons which raises taxes and which finds money 
for the payment of the Army, Navy, and Civil Services. 
Suppose Uie British were ever unfortunate enough to 
have a monarch who determined to try to exercise his 
prerogative against the will of the House of Commons. 
He refuses to sign a bill which the majority of the Com- 
mons have endorsed — the majori^ being that of the 
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Govonment for the time being. That same day Uie 
Cabinet, who are responsible for the King's action, 
since they are his advisers, will resign because the mon- 
arch has failed to follow their advice. The monarch, 
still pursuing his fit of mental aberration, tries to get a 
set of men who will act as a Cabinet. He will almost 
certainly fiul to do so. But supposing he succeeds and 
the new Cabinet takes office, they will find themselves 
confronted by a hostile House of Commons who will 
automatically vote down every propositicm and suspend 
the functions of Parliament. The normal course of 
events will then be an immediate general election. Of 
the result of the election there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. Incidentally the monarch will have gambled 
with his throne. But the affair will never go to this 
length, for directly the authority of the Commons is 
challenged it is inevitable that on its own account it 
will take such action as will for ever end any chance 
of even nominal opposition to the desires of the com- 
munity. EUstory has shown that the British people 
had, even in days when the popular will had little or 
no adequate means to express itself, a very short way 
with kings who persistently were overbearing. 

Securely guarded from any ill-effects of kingship on 
the practical side, England finds kingship an excellent 
medium for political action. The monarch asks a 
political leader to form a Government, and selects that 
particular leader because he is the chosen head of his 
political supporters. The King then appoints a dozen 
or twenty men to form a Cabinet — it is the Prime 
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Minister who has nominated them. The King deliven 
a first person speech at the opening of Parliament, it is 
the Cabinet who are responsible for the words of the 
speech. The King distributes honours. Those honours 
are given on the nomination of the Prime Minister. 
The King dissolves Parliament. He only does so on 
the recommendation of the Govenunoit of the day. 
He calls into being, another Government; his action 
is the result of a general election which has eJiown a 
majority for a certain party. 

Hie King has not a tenth part of the perstmal power 
and initiative of the President of the United States. 
On the other hand he has an effectiveness as an institu- 
tion which from its very nature cannot be equalled by 
any temporary elective chief. He is the continuing 
symbol of British history in every race and every time. 
A family which has achieved distinction is proud of it- 
self, and the memories of its past members are an in- 
spiration to successors. The unspotted honour of pre- 
decessors of the same name and same blood — ^the gar- 
lands they have won by outstanding personal qualities, 
are at once a revered possession, a pride and an unfailing 
stimulus. It is the same with nations. The chequered 
history of England is a great drama — it is not all of it 
praiseworthy, but taken as a whxAe it is one of the epics 
of mankind. In the Witanagemot a thousand years ot 
more ago England laid the foundation of the legislative 
assembly which was to become the pattern of parlia- 
ments for all nations tA the earth. Her literature from 
Chaucer, on throu^ Shakespeare, Milton, down to 
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Scott and Didcens has iUummated the heart of man- 
kind. The struggles for religious liberty demonstrated 
even b^ore the Betonnation, carried on after the 
departure of the Pilgrim Fathers has been one of the 
glories of her history books. In war she has not often 
failed although she has occasional scars, as for instance 
in connection with the American Revolution, but even 
here it has to be pointed out that it was Englishmen in 
revolt who fought against a tyramiical king and a 
sycophantic government. 

By virtue of intangible qualities hard to define and 
yet very practical and definite in their results, the Eng- 
lishman, having set his foot in any part of the world, 
has not failed to renuun and to extend his influ^ice. 
There are few who will gainsay the statement that the 
Dominions of the British Empire have tended tor the 
betterment of conditions in the world. England b^an 
her roll of history back in the midst of obscurity. The 
simplicity and kindness of an early king is one of the 
legmds of British schools — ^Alfred and the Cakes is a 
classic. Proceeding from military chieftainship through 
various phases, wiUi some set-backs and some unworthy 
passages, the monarch evolved through political head- 
ship into the impartial chairman of a vast people. He 
is one link of an unbroken chain reaching back to the 
mists td obscurity. The English, practical in all out- 
ward things, have what pedants might call a vein of 
illogicality in the romance and reverence buried deep 
within their hearts. life is made up of emotions as 
well as of food and drink and railways and telephones. 
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There has been an adaptation of kingship, kingahip 
which has departed far from its original motivea and 
purposes. It still remains as a web on which they may 
weave their patterns of future naticmal life. Is it 
suitable for tlie impelling facts, the new vi^ons. the 
immediate emotions which will decide the picture Eng- 
land is to present to history of the future? 

There have been vast changes in the body politic of 
Britain since the time of William the Conqueror in the 
11th century. Those who are fond of history and can 
draw lessons from it will be interested in a visit to tlie 
House <A Lords on one of those occasions — there are 
several during any one session — when the King's formal 
assent to measures passed by Farliam^it is giveu by a 
commission of three or four peers who for the moment 
represent the monarchy. The name <A each bill is 
read out and a bewigged official announces the King's 
assent to it in the old Norman French words, "Le Roy 
le veult." Those words are in direct descent from Hm 
Norman conquest of England. 

The malleable nature of the British ConsUtuticm, 
responsive only to the instincts of the communis, 
make the system of governing En^and into the likeness 
of a living person who, with increasing years and 
responsibility, acquires new qualities, develops new 
manners, equips himsdf with new powers, mental or 
material, to fit his ever changing environment. T^e 
elasticity of the Constitution makes it not less respected, 
not less enf orcible, but. on the omtrary, curious as it 
may seem, adds to it almost a sanctity of record, and 
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sble auihority. The fluidity <^ the system 
can be erideaced in detail as weU as in the wider issues. 
Here is an example: The procedure of the House of 
Commons, and the model for all public meetings and 
pubHc discussions, has been built up with many modi- 
fications through long years. The'outline of procedure 
is unbodied in an offideil manual the last edition of 
which was published in 1908. In this, what may be 
called the Bible of procedure of the oldest legislature 
in the world, you may find at least one uncompleted 
rule gravely set down in its truncated form as follows: 
"2. If any member be suspended under this order, his 
suspension on the first occasion — ** The rest of the 
rule is obliterated. This ia an indication that the 
procedure a few [years ago was under revision, that 
public budness interrupted its course and that this 
portion of a rule, which means nothing as it stands, 
was set down as part and parcel of the whole of an 
order of the House with a view to its completion, when 
the House should take up once more the regulations 
of its own affairs. 

It was inevitable that the convulsion of the country 
arising from its plimge into war and all the events 
arising from the tremendous transition should have an 
effect on the ever changeful nature of the C<mstitution. 
To meet the needs of the hour changes were made which 
in ordinary times woidd have taken a generation to 
mature. One of the most important was that which 
gave the vote to a much larger portion (rf the commun- 
ity, induding women. The R^orm Act was passed in 
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1918, and ledistiibuted the seats over the country on 
a basis more in accord with the population and raised 
the numbers of members oi the House of Commons from 
six hundred and seven^ to seven hundred and seven. 
The following table shows in approximate figures the 
effect oS the four Reform Acts in En^and, of which 
that of 1&18 is the latest: 

ISn; WO,OCH> new Totcn. ToUl on n^rter 1.000,000. (One in M 

of the popuktioa.) 
1807: 1,000,000 new vtitm. ToUl on Kgkta 2,S00,000. (One in 11 

oI tlie populatian.) 
18M: S.000.000 new voten. Totol on Kgkta fi.000,000. (One in 7 

ol tlie population.) 
UlS: ULOOO.OOOiwwToUnOnclixlingvoviMi. •ndaoldiavbetweaalS 

and 21 yew* of ege). Total oo legirter SUMIOkOOO. 

(Neari; one in two of the pc^mlatian.) 

The cumulative effects of this sweeping change will 
make itself felt as the years progress. It is too early 
even to guess at the ultimate results. True it is that 
the dection immediately following the passing of the 
Act just after the Armistice was under the new condi- 
tions, but it was an election in the flush of victory in 
whicii the war Govemmoit was bound to be returned 
with a swamping majority. Such indeed was what 
happened. Women, soldios, the la^er part of the 
Labour voters. Liberals and Conservatives all united to 
put once more in power Mr. Uoyd Geo^e and his 
Govonment. 

'While the wai thus produced a permanent measure 

of increased power for the community at large, it also 

brought into bdng some new methods of centralized 

fil 
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govemmait, inevitable in war time, which may have 
other efFecta in one way and another on administration 
in the future. The power of the House of Commons 
passed largdy into the hands of the executive as it was 
bound to do. The Cabinet issued orders to the coimtry 
at lai^ without explaining in detail as to why those 
orders were issued. Members of the House of Commons 
were prevented by patriotism from raising any trouble 
about what they thought might be injustices in indi- 
vidual instances. No king or president who ever existed 
exerted a more autocratic control over not only the 
lives and property, but the d(miestic habits of every 
individual, than did the Prime Minister during those 
years of struggle. Governing Acts of Parliament were 
passed giving powers to various dq>artments of the 
executive to issue orders with all the force (A law. It 
was all very necessary. The community not only 
acquiesced but strongly supported the Govemmoit in 
the restrictions it put upon personal comfort and on the 
demands it made for the blood of the young manhood 
of the country. There was no grumbling and no repin- 
ing. And the result justified the means. 

But now that the war is over there remain l^acies 
of those years of autocratic control. The English do 
not take kindly to being led blindfolded. To do Mr. 
Lloyd George's government justice it seems to have 
made efforts towards the old state of affairs, but where 
authority has been conferred on departments, to say 
nothing of highly placed individuals, it is hard indeed 
for a people once again to secure the light of publicity 
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and to remove the guiding lines which were put up in 
the day of emergeacy- Tha« are nimbUngs throughout 
the land. The signs of war autocracy have not yet 
disappeared. That they will go into Umbo there is no 
doubt under the gathering tide of the new ideas and 
new emotions which are surging up through the cities 
and the countryside. 

There is another feature of war time which still per- 
sists which in its present form may be broken down at 
any moment but which is bound to leave its mark on the 
Government and the country during the presmt gen- 
eration. The coalition of parties for the prosecution 
of the war has destroyed for the time being the ancient 
and well tried method of two great opposing parties in 
Parliament representing divergent lines of thought, and 
each striving in turn to secure the power of guiding and 
governing the nation. In course of time there is not 
the slightest doubt that Britain will return in effect 
to this division of parties which may be described for 
the sake of ai^ument as representing on the one hand 
caution and cm the other hand enterprise. Th^ may 
not be called Conservatives and Liberals, but the 
spirit animating the two movements will remain prac- 
tlcaUy identical. Nevertheless the history of England 
during the next twenty years will be affected by the 
fact that leaders hitherto opposed like Mr. Uoyd 
Geoi^, Mr. Bonar Law. Lord Curzon, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain have been 
brou^t into intimately friendly relationship. In the 
new parties which are bound to form themselves from 
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now onwards a good many of these men and'their 
aasodatea who have been found on different sides of 
the house will probably be linked together in a 
common effort The realignment of personalities is 
now gcung on. >* 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SOCIAL TEXTDBE 

TEE story of the new England is not comprised 
by itfl politics, finance, and commerce. These 
are but partial manif estaticms, and in some d^ree 
ultimate manifestations. In the family life of England 
is hidden the secret of the drama, now only in its open- 
ing stages. Members of Parliament, dty financiers, and 
editors of prominent publications flatter themselves 
unduly when they assume, as they sometimes do, that 
on them aud their brother highbrows rests preponderat- 
ingly the task of moulding the future courses of the 
nation. They lend a hand here and there, but an 
accurate presentment would show these and other 
superior and powerful classes being themselves fash- 
ioned and guided by the entirely tmphUosophic feelings 
of five millions of obscure famihea. It is all very well 
to say that people do not live by bread alone, but 
bread is a more satisfactory diet than ideas and ideals, 
however noble — a fact which, strangely enough, is 
often f oi^tten by Labour leaders as well as the Tory 
Bourbons, and the new plutocrats. 

Politics has hitherto been a somewhat remote hobby 

for rich and poor alike — a cloudy, rathra distant kind of 
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business, giving opportunity for a partiality dmved 
from tradition, environment, taste, or temperament. 
Moreover, in an existence grey with the lack of sensa- 
tions (most existences are like that) there was provided 
for discussion a topic in which one might find interest, 
an interest which would be quickened by an approach- 
ing election. Here, as in all countries, everyone pre- 
tended that politics were far more important than they 
really were. (The essentially important things were 
national character and national capacity.) Even now 
illusions have not entirely vanished from those actually 
or potoitially in power, but there is a steady eodighten- 
moit going on. The justifiable contempt of Cabinet 
Ministers at the short-sighted resentment of the popu- 
lace because there are not enough houses to live in will 
not prevent, if the resentment rises high enough, the 
contemptuous Ministers being thrown out of office 
neck and crop by those who are suffering inconvenience 
or hardship through the absence of adequate or com- 
fortable shelter. This is but an example. It is a 
good one, though. The bare tacts tell the story strik- 
ingly. A continually increasing population needs 
always more new houses, and before the war about a 
hundred thousand houses were put up each year. The 
war stopped all building. With arrears and firesh 
requirements there is now a demand for at least dght 
hundred thousand new houses. It does not pay capital 
to erect them, because owing to the present costliness of 
labour and material the rent to be obtained does not 
give a proper return on the money expended. So the 
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country goes on wanting houses it cannot get. The 
Government has made one or two efforts by partial 
oibsidies and other means to help matters along, but 
they have been quite unsuccessful. 

The result of the house famine is that there is grum- 
bling in half the families in the land. Grumbling is a 
mild word for it in some cases. A family continues to 
grow, and instead <^ one bed there have to be two 
beds or even three beds in a room. Young John and 
Alice had arranged to be married at the end of the war 
and they idmidy cannot find a resUng place, not even a 
couple of rooms, let alone a house. Corporal Brown 
was married two days before leaving for the front, and 
though he has been demobilized nearly a year his wife 
stiD lives with her people because no dwdling place is 
obtainable. The manager of a store in London gets 
a better situation in Brighton and has to travel fifty 
miles night and morning because there is not a habita- 
ticm to be secured near his new work. A new and 
profitable factory in the Midlands is prevented from 
operating because there are no avtUlable dwelling 
places for work people within thirty miles. Meanwhile 
the newqwpers conduct wordy campaigns in favour of 
quickly built wooden houses. Fatal objections arise 
with regard to the provision of wooden houses. The 
Govemmoit rather favoiu^ cement houses. For some 
reason or other cement houses are not forthcoming. 
And the inevitable result is that the increasing popula- 
tion continues to stack itself into buildings which do 
not ocpand. 
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It is in such mattars as this housing problem that 
the theorists in power (of whatever brand) will find 
influences transcending all old time political tendencies. 
Hiis, howeva, is only one of many new conditions 
whidt are turning the lives o£ English people upside 
down. 

The dty man ranging, let us say, from the middle* 
aged clerk in a big store, to the partner in a successful 
firm of solicitors, traveb as usual by the S.SO or 6 
o'dock train to his suburban home as he did b^ore the 
war, and at home after Jii" evening meal he enjoys his 
pipe or his book, enjoys (or suffers) the domestic events 
of the day from his wife; has a word, sometimes a game 
with the chfldren, and occasionally goes with one or all 
the family to the theatre or music-hall or the pictures. 
And yet there is a difference in the man and a differoice 
in all connected with him in spite of the routine. How 
can it be otherwise? To have to stand up in his nul- 
way carriage two journeys out of three, pushed and 
jostled by other passengers, genially hustled by railway 
officials — these things produce a note differing from 
the placid harmony of occasional but comfortable 
crowding and what may be called the quiescence of old 
times. "Bis money may have gone up far beyond the 
doubled cost of living, or may remain far below it. 
He is either better off or worse off. Not <me person in a 
hundred remuns in the same position as before the 
war. Perhaps if he is <m the lucky side his children 
are getting many more toys, there is perhaps a fashion- 
able devdi^nnait in the dress of his wife and giown-up 
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dau^ters, if he haa any. He himself derives no moEe 
comfort from the extra money, not only because his 
own personal expenses have gone up, but because of 
the uncertainty of the future. Are his added invest- 
ments safe? Are his old ones safe? He studiously 
reads the papers with regard to the possibility of a 
capital levy. He studies tbe occasional speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to see if there is any 
chance of a rise in^the already very high income tax. 
The threat <jt the Labour movement which is increasing 
in its intensity eveiy week affects him strongly. He 
feels he is walking on quicksands. England is not 
quite the solid place it used to'.be for him and the likes 
of him. And so it occurs that he goes to a farce or 
musical comedy twice as often as he did in the old 
days when he found a subtler joy touched with content- 
ment and security and an assured outlook. 

There is another side of the picture. The working 
man, say a skilled mechanic, while his double money 
obtains for him and his family only about the same 
recompense in goods, is nevertheless in an unsettled 
state of mind which is not entirely unhappy. It is not 
for him to survey the pli^t of the whole community. 
Why should he, when all his life in the past he has had 
nothing to depend on beyond a week or month's notice 
from his employer? The community was not so careful 
of him in those days. He and his family had to battle 
(m in the face of the general conditions accepted by all. 
Now indeed there is a change. Labour is ^^ted. 
The ordinaiy working man is not so much conoemed 
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aa to whether a Labour government comes into being 
or not; what matters to him is that employers are 
nowba« really able to withstand demands for addi- 
tional wages, additional remuneration (or those who 
provide part of the workmanship in their enterprises. 
In dispute after dispute and strike after strike there 
have been, and continue to be, concessions which have 
been demanded by the men, and the exceptions here 
and there only throw into greater prominence the 
prevailing tendency. There is a new sense of freedom 
in the working classes, perhaps some of them do not 
look very far ahead — (who can blame them?) — but 
they carry with them an unexpressed satisfaction that 
they are no longer the bond slaves of circumstance. 
Anything may happen in this new world for them. 

When one gets away from the money side of things 
there are other indications of a changing life which 
have their significance in the general vbion of the 
future. Some of these changes are pleasant. One 
little joy, which is both healthy and satisfactory and 
which has been taken up by tens of thousands of towns- 
men and their families, is that of gardening. Go 
through the cities, especially London, and you will 
find great portions of the parks and commons and open 
spaces under the cultivation of the spade. Cabbages 
and sunflowers, carrots, parsley, and runner beans are 
to be found on what were once tennis courts or cricket 
grounds or ornamental gardens. Jn the pressure for 
food during the war local authorities put quantities 
of this ground under cultivation and allotted it out 
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at a nominal rent to the inhabitanta of the district. 
In the course of a few months hundreds of acres, 
possibly thousands of acres, were producing fresh 
vegetables, to the great relief of families who had been 
reduced to rations, and with a continual happiness to 
town dwellers who saw food growing beneath their 
^es as a result of their own labour. Great towns of 
England, like those of every other country, are con- 
tinually recruited from the young men of the coimtry- 
side who settle down to rear families, and who, while 
their life and work goes on amid the gas-lighted streets, 
treasure deep within them the memory of those boy- 
hood days whea they used to be at the plough tidl* 
used to be at work with the digging fork or with the 
hoe. Conceive the great joy with which they seized 
upon this new wartime occupation. Moreover, they 
inoculated with their enthusiasm the bom townsmen. 
With a departure of the war there has been no departure 
of these allotment gardens; they are still cultivated, 
still bringing forth their crops of vegetables. As the 
evenings get lighter men can be seen sprinkled over the 
acres in any particular park or common putting in an 
hour or two, digging or sowing or weeding. Saturday 
afternoon is a great time for these amateur gardeners. 
Children come out then and help pull up the weeds, 
or to carry home the lettuces or cucumbers or the 
cabbages. Sunday morning finds many of the allot- 
ments under earnest effort by men young, old, and 
middle-aged working with their coats off. Love of 
the land is a passion with Englishmen and no more 
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striking demonstration can be found than in these 
cultivated parks and commons. There is some talk 
of abolishing the allotment gardens, but a great cry 
has gone up against it. A new hobby and a new use- 
fulness has been discovered. I think it will persist. 

One of the sure evidences of taste and feeling in a 
country b to be found in the written word whether it 
be in newspapers or in books. In a very real^sense 
the newspapers in England reflect public opinion 
because, owing to the comparatively small size of the 
country, the London publications cover practically all 
districts, and are a national medium of expression. A 
radius of less than two hundred miles is the limit for 
effective morning newspaper delivery, owing to the fact 
that beyond this distance the time occupied in trans- 
mission by train makes a paper too late for sales. A 
morning newspaper with a radius of two hundred miles 
from London covers a big part of England and Wales, 
and when, as is the case with some of the principal 
morning papers, they are printed simultaneously in 
Manchester it means that nearly the whole of the 
British Isles is covered by newspapers produced in the 
capital. This helps to produce a close association 
between all parts of the country and the heart of affairs 
in London, and has a decided advantage for national 
purposes. Incidentally it accounts for the very large 
circulation of many of the English newspapers. 
There are three journals which each sell round 
about a million copies a day, and several others 
the sale of which ranges between half a million and a 
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million. This does not mean that some of the local 
publications have not great influence in their locahties, 
and indeed in one or two instances some effect on 
general opinion. For example, the Manchester Guard- 
ian is probably the most direct and effective exponent 
tA what may be called sane Liberalism in the British 
Isles. But at the same time it is the London papers 
which are the big motive power in reproducing and in 
some cases guiding public opinion. Owing to the price 
of paper which still continues high, the size of papers 
remains less than it was before the war, and there is 
necessary an int^isification of that economy in words 
which in the last generation has become the standard 
of English publications. It makes the papers less 
iiiq>osing physically; it does not harm their contents, 
which in fashion and in spirit are not very different 
from what they used to be. True, more pictures are 
in use, and true also, there is a tendency to emphasize 
the lighter and more interesting sides of life in distinc- 
tion from the heavily instructive, but g^ierally there is 
no departure from the canons which have given English 
newspapers a special place in the world of letters. 
How special is their position can be understood only 
by a comparison with newspapers produced in the same 
language, namely, those of America. Directness and 
brevity in form, a tendency against exaggerated sensa- 
tion in fact or theory, well-informed and scrupulously 
moderate commrait on the affairs of the nations— 
these are the distinguishing marks of the principal 
London papers. In New York cme finds greater 
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variety, a devotion to the uncommon, and an im- 
mensely greater buUc of words. American leading arti- 
cles are in the prominent journals brilliantly written — 
though a little longer than we like them in England. 
The news b to an English eye given at voluminous 
length, the matter of a story being surrounded, not 
to say overwhelmed, with words, whereas in England 
it is stripped down to the bare bones of fact. The 
latter is more than ever the case now with paper at an 
abnormally high figure. 

As a result of the intermingling of parties, the news- 
papers are not nearly so hidebound in their special 
political views, and oldtime Conservative journals 
strongly support Mr. Lloyd George, while the North- 
cliffe papers not only press Home Rule, but take a hand 
on behalf of Labour, and in the course of a recent dis- 
pute provided a thousand pounds a week in aid of the 
strikers. We live indeed in a strange new world. 

One feature of newspaper life in England which has 
been strengthened and ertended as a result of the war 
is the institution known as the Association of News- 
paper Proprietors, who meet in London every week for 
discussion and decision not only of matters of technique, 
but also of affairs concerning the welfare of the country. 
During the war the Association was of vast assistance 
to the Government, and although it is practically un- 
known to the pubhc at large it continues to take an 
active part in vital doings. It is in effect a little 
parliament of experienced practical men of affairs 
with differing views, who between them hammer out 
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common decisions where there is a tnily national 
point at issue. 

The people of England are reading books again now 
that the war is over. (While the war was on, books 
were trashy and unreal in the constant presence of a 
day by day epic.) For a period after the Armistice war 
books were in great demand, but there has been, as is 
only natural, a gradual turning away to other themes. 
The public are now thoroughly tired of war adventure 
books, indeed are tired of war associations altogether, 
and are reading fiction with avidity. Incidentally the 
more responsible people are stirred by books on current 
topics, such as that recently writteh by Mr. Keynes, 
one of the temporary British representatives of the 
Treasury at the Peace Conference, who, under the title 
of '"Hie Economic Consequences of the Peace," has 
written a slashing attack not only pn the conclusions 
that the Allies arrived at, but alsb on some of the prin- 
cipal persons coijcemed in the making of those provi- 
sions. People generally, however, are seddng a relief 
from war in romance and tales of travel and tales of 
money-making, although the latter must necessarily 
be mixed up with love. 

Manners have not been extinguished in England by 
the growth' of democracy, and kindliness of demeanour 
and graclousness of words are still sought for as a mark 
of superiority by those who have graduated through 
harsher experiences than those provided by Oxford 
and Cambridge. Brusqueness is regarded as part of 
ignorance. This may lead to insincerities here and there 
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but as a national trait it is a ngnal of dvilization. Jack 
is as good as his master, but he does not feel it necessary 
to assert his independence in tone and manner; and 
Ministers of State when writing to private citizeos 
invariably subscribe themsdves "your obedient ser- 
vant." Labour leaders in the House d Commons are 
punctilious in their courtesies, even though some of 
them may be steering for revolution. It is pleasurable 
to smooth the path in the smaller things of life, and 
better a measure of surface politeness than a reversion 
to the snarl of the jungle. There is a minority even in 
England who think that snarl means op^mess, courage, 
independence. As often as not it means ctmning as 
well as a stupid self-sufficiency. 

What there is of servility b a remnant of economic 
dependence. The latter is fast disappearing imder the 
new dispensation of events, although a respect for per- 
sonal attainments on the one hand and personal position 
on the other continues, but no more than it does in 
other countries new or old — France and Amoica for 
example. Snobbery, however, is still rampant in one 
class, namely, that of the bm%aucrats. The permanent 
officials, especially the subordinate ones, are the lords 
of creation to their little circles, imagine they are neces- 
sary for the government of England, and protected by 
ramparts of red tape are in no danger of having their 
real capacity tested. Entry to the Foreign Office and 
some of the other departments is still facilitated by 
aristocratic connections. How many of the stalF of 
these offices could earn five pounds a week on their 
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meritB in the competitive and unsheltered world is a 
matter for amused speculation, whidi, if brought to the 
notice of those concerned, would meet with a blank 
stare. There is an assumption among them that th^ 
are a specially aloof class blessed by Heaven. Unfor- 
tunately some of these bumptious incapables are occa- 
aonally sent to other coimtries, attached to missions, 
l^ations, consulates, and they give, alas, an impression 
to foreigners of what is r^arded as the average English- 
man. The Americans are immensely ahead of us in 
this respect. What a treat it is to meet a capable and 
courteous under-secretary in the service of the United 
States after contact with some of our own Government 
officials! 

A decoration established during the war, the Order of 
the British Empire, has been widdy bestowed among 
our smaller bureaucratic functionaries, temporary and 
pomanent. The "O. B. E." has become a joke, owing 
to its general diffusion. Some outsiders have also re- 
ceived it, and they meet in their walks abroad many 
ungratifying allusions. "Have you heard about 
Brown?" said one clubman to another. "No, what's 
happened to him?" "Why, he's got an 'O. B. E.'" 
"Brown got an 'O. B. E.' You don't mean it." There 
was a moment's reflection, and then the clinching 
conmient, "Well, serves him right." 

We have no really great writers now if we except 

Mr. Thomas Hardy, who is of advanced age and who 

has practically given up prose composition. There are, 

of course, accomplished writers like Mr. H. G. Wells 
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and Mr. Arnold Bennett — faitMul expositors who pos- 
sess some imagination. Their books are eagerly read 
by t^is of thousands, and their work is certain]y stimu- 
lating and healthy. Neither of them, however, can be 
regarded as great literary artists. The delicate allu- 
siveness which we find in the masters, even those who 
rouse one with the power of a trumpet, is not now known 
in any noteworthy measure. To those who remember 
Scott and Dickens and Mark Twain, with their all- 
[>ervading strength and genius the efforts of English 
writers of the present day are puny indeed. There is 
silence from our three great artists. Hardy, Kipling, 
and Barrie — except that the latter has done some work 
for the stage, his little one-act play "The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals" being a true and poignant presen- 
tation. Where are the soul-moving books, plays, and 
pictures? The war seems to have numbed us. It is 
probably but a passing phase. The cotmtry is in labour. 
There may presently come to us as a people tragedy or 
triumph or a mingling of both. There can hardly fail 
to be bom with the epoch its chronid^s. 
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THE WOMEN 



WHATEVER the dangers, interaaJ or external, 
by which a country may be threatened, thoe 
is one all-pervading influence unceasingly oper- 
ating for good or evil. The women of a nation have a 
good deal to do with settling its destiny — a fact wbidk 
has no relation whatever to the possession of the vote. 
There is probably no country on earth where women 
have so much influence over their men folk as in Eng- 
land, a statement which is likely to cause surprise 
among some observers abroad who are apt to regard 
English women as too placid or too angular, often col- 
ourless, and, now and again, innocently stupid. They 
are not so graceful as the French, it is urged, nor so 
companionable as the Americans. Indeed, in America 
there is a widespread idea that the English woman is 
more or less of a slave in her home, and is too much 
the meek and subservient wife. These suggeatioDs, put 
bluntly to stay-at-home En^ish people, produce a 
shodE no less on the women than on the men. They do 
not produce a shodc but a smile on those who have met 
women of other nationalities. Hie womexi of every 
country have special qualities and special attractions 
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of their own. To English people English women remain 
the best in the world for quite a variety of reasons. 

It is the instinct for family life which makes the 
En^ish woman so powerful. And for that very reason 
the women of England are both a problem and a po- 
tentiality at the present time. B^ore the war there 
were more women than men, and now there are a mil- 
lion. There were not husbands enough to go round 
before, and what is going to happen now? Where is 
the increase of the population to come from? What 
about the social difficulties which arise from such a 
surplusage of women? Those are two of the big ques- 
tions, and only time can provide a complete and 
accurate answer to them. 

A million old maids is a serious thing for a country to 
contemplate even when one subtracts those who be- 
come benevolent and comfort-giving maiden aunts. A 
good many of them will be able to earn their own living, 
and some of the most alert will probably emigrate and 
find husbands abroad. But there still remain hundreds of 
thousands who will not have a chance of getting a life 
mate or of producing the chUdren which are necessary 
to the nation. It is said by some that women have im- 
proved during the war, but I see no evidence of it. In- 
herent qualities were brought out but they were there 
all the time, and will continue whether we have war 
or peace. On the other hand, with the best part of a 
million of our youngest, most active and bravest moi 
wiped out, the husbands for years to come will more 
frequently be of the older type possessing less <A the 
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vital qualities <^ young and courageous manhood. One 
tniglit tliink that this would lead to a deterioration in 
coming generations. Possibly it may have some effect. 
It is improbable that the effect will be lastmg or wide- 
spread, and for this reason: that the qualities, good or 
bad, of OUT race are in the women, and from the women 
to their (^lildren there will go the springs of initiative, 
ai endurance — or whatever makes for good or bad in 
OUT particular brand of himian beings. 

The million extra women, however, provide a con- 
sideration whidi will have to be taken into accoimt 
during the coming ten years or so. Some of th^n will 
be absorbed in the civilian work they have taken up 
during the war, and in which they will continue. But 
the insistent demand deep within the real woman is to 
become the wife of the man she loves, and to become 
the mother ai his children. However much we may seek 
to avoid making an announcement of the fact, nature 
is continually sounding an imperious call. A bold 
speculator in one of our journals has made a hazardous 
guess that there will be a rearrangement of our marriage 
laws, although she delicately refrains from stating 
whether the implication is that a man should be allowed 
two wives instead of one. We can dismiss the proposi- 
tion. Another movement which has a practical bearing 
is that designed to reform the existing laws of divorce — - 
to make it easier for couples to secure release from each 
other when it is obvious that their continued conjunc- 
tion is opposed to the laws of nature and conomonsense. 
Now und^ the law divorce dq>ends solely on whether 
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a woman has been guilty of infidelity or whether a man 
has been guilty of infidelity added to desertion or 
cruelty. This shuts out cases where disease, criminality, 
insanity — to mention but three points — make the con- 
tinuation of I^:a1 marriage but a tragic absurdity. The 
cheapening of the present expensive divorce proceedings 
is part of the proposed reform. It may be asked whether 
this will not release as many iromen as men, but. fadng 
facts as we find them, the natural result will be that the 
liberated men will be more available for parenthood in 
new marriages than the liberated women, and the 
result will be that more divorced men than divorced 
women will be re-married. Divorce reform thn^ore 
may produce some amelioration in the disparity, but 
the effect, if effect there is, will not be anything like 
sufiSdent to make up the balance. Probably the 
sociologist will suggest that some amount of immorality 
is bound to march with the new conditions. Well, there 
may be some tendency in that direction. I do not think 
it will be sufficiently marked to make it worth recording 
as part of our post-war history. English women have 
their defects vrhsn compared to the sex in other coun- 
tries, but it cannot be put against them that they have 
a leaning to what may be c^ed anti-social h'berty. All 
the evidence goes towards demonstrating that, highly 
developed racially, they strain not towards immorality 
but away from it. With this has to be set the consid- 
eration that they carry with them a passion for home 
life, a home life which implies children. The family tie 
in England has an influence at least as strong as the 
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Mosaic code and the Sermon on the Ikfount. la thii 
resides much of the opposition to divorce refonn, and 
with it are associated the deUys and formalities — not 
very smous ones — ^to the marriage ceremony. Abro* 
gate these things, put marriage within reach <^ a twelve 
hours' impulse, make easy the breaking of the tie, and, 
it is argued, you are retracing the steps of civilization, 
you are making family life less permanent in its founda- 
tion, and the whole institution of conjuncticm between 
men and women less sacred. There may be some modi- 
fications but the impulse behind these thoughts will 
remain. That impidse makes for happiness, whatever 
the cynics say. 

A big proportion of women now living must be left 
without husbands, but many will play noble parts, 
finding their solace for the denial of nature's great gift 
of children in softening and self-sacrifidng work. Time, 
of course, will take away the present abnormal differ- 
ence between the numbers of the sexes. It is true we 
are entering into a period of old maids'. Ihey m^ well 
prove one of the b»t elemrats during an insurgent and 
a troubled period. 

The changes in women's fashions are so swift, are 
based on such nebulous causes, are continued for such 
irreconcilable reasons that dumsy conservative man is 
not able to do more than to make a note of any passing 
phase. I wonder if it was the necessity for work during 
the war that has caused women in this country and in 
others, to emphasize the short skirt. It is not only far 
more healthful and easy, but just as becoming as the 
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long dresses of other days. Hie dresses <A the girl 
conductors on the omnibuses used to be almost up to 
their knees. The dresses of women in general are a 
little bit longer than this, but they sUU display to their 
advantage or disadvantage the ankles of young and old. 
It is an innovation of the age that stockings are now 
seen. (Conceive what would have be«i the havoc to 
our grandmothers' fedings in their younger days!) Vis- 
ible stockings make for trinmess in both shoes and 
hose. The neat light footwear of English women is 
one of their characteristics. In other countries the 
pointed toe, the variety of colouring, the decoration 
and high laced effect disturb the synmietry of the foot 
and take away ornament instead of adding to it. For 
nearly all weathers the English woman wears a light cut 
shoe showing her ankle with an occasional broad lace 
the only elaboration. There is no affectation of broad 
toes, and just as much an aversion to narrow toes. The 
fiction that the foot is long and thin, reaching an atten- 
uated point, has been dismissed in the realization that 
the close fitting comfortable thin shoe, soft in texture 
and brightly polished is both more attractive and more 
comfortable. 

Stockings are getting back to a sUky texture, though 
up to months after the war there was a prevalence of a 
khaki-coloured hose which was disturbing to the general 
symphony. Thank goodness, they have gone now, and 
we have something more harmonious, more in conso- 
nance with the clean, simple gradousness of the typical 
English attire. 
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The blouse and skirt as the ordinary indoor dress for 
rich and poor is still in fashion. Long may it continue. 
A light coloured silken blouse, a skirt darker in colour 
and warmer in texture, provides the main garb for 
millions of our women. The skirt is not tight as were 
some of those not many years ago, but hangs in loose 
folds reat^iing to a few inches above the ankle. They 
^ve perfect freedom in walking and for most kinds of 
exercise. Sensible waists are the fashion, indeed fashion 
is now ordaining comfort as part of beauty. There is 
a rage among younger girls for knitted woollen jumpers 
fitting dose to the body and reaching to the hips, adding 
grace to the slender, though for those who are more 
robust in development they perhaps give an emphasis 
which is not altogether on the side of charm. 

Neat headwear is the order of the day, and the huge 
wide brims and feather ornamentations have gone by 
the board. Felt, velour and straw in plain, almost 
severe style, crown the well-dressed women of to-day. 
The one-piece frock for out-of-doors wear in the city 
ID the summer, and the coat and skirt of tweed in the 
winter and serge in the spring, complete the catalogue. 
The dress of women in England on the whole is marked 
by simplicity. There are some people who would be 
extravagant in any stylcr and no restrictions of fashion 
would restrain their propensity for elaboration. They 
are the exceptions. 

I have just been reading complaints of a country giri 

as to her remoteness from the interests of life. Distance 

from a lailway station, absence of congenial neighbours, 
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joined to the fact of a very small income, make her dis- 
contented. There are no doubt a good many like ber. 
Yet they are but a fraction and are certainly not typi- 
cal. In general En^and is a good country for young 
womanhood. It is so small a place, compared with 
other countries, that opportunities are at hand in most 
cases, and where they are not they can be made. 

The average English girl does not struggle to get into 
the world of affairs, is not peevishly anxious to climb 
into literary circles or thrust herself into political acUvi- 
Ues, because she is bom and brought up in a conununity 
so compact and intensified that interests are thrust 
Upon her, and unless as sometimes happens she baa the 
spirit of an amiable animal and nothing else, she cannot 
fail to be identified with trends of thought, habit, and 
action among the community. A country girl, the 
dauf^ter of a parson perchaQce, knows her father's 
activity in political affairs, imbibes some of his preju- 
dices, gets a reflection from his papers and magazines, 
and in her acquaintanceships in the village learns what 
the working people are thinking and talking about, and 
during her occasionaJ week-ends in the country town a 
few miles away she can generally find a play, a musical 
comedy, or a lecture derived not so long since from 
London. Moreover, the English country girl has special 
j(^ in her out-door life, her golf, her tennis, for examj^e 
— for which she can nearly always find agreeable com- 
panions. Country life in England as elsewhere is 
monotonous when londy. It is not often lonely in 
England. At its best it provides a glow, a happiness, 
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and a fullness which are unequalled anywhere in the 
world. The war has not altered things much in this 
direction. 

It Is hard to be marooned in Eaglan<}, for a four hours* 
railway journey from London covers a great part of 
the country, and a visit to the capital is a stimulation 
f)CcasionaIly within the reach of nearly everyone. 

What about the young woman who lives in London? 
One may ignore the well-to-do whose money opens all 
the gates of amusement or interest. A young woman 
earning her own hving, say in an office as secretary to 
some business man, small as may be her material means, 
has the riches of the ages before her if she likes to utilize 
any part of them. She can visit Parliament if she de- 
sires. Museums, picture galleries, which draw people 
from all parts of the earth are within reach of a two- 
penny omnibus ride. There is profusicai and the 
widest variety of musical entertainment. There are 
scores of organizations devoted to various activities, 
artistic, social, utUitarian, philanthropic, any one of 
which is opoi to her. London, moreover, is a great 
educational centre in which a girl may find cheap and 
ready opportunities for perfecting herself in almost any 
branch of study. All this is rather highbrow. Well, 
there are sports galore, and as the English girl enjoys 
activity rather than passive entertainment, the public 
and private dances, the hockey field, the tennis courts, 
the swimming baths and the gymnasiums, the Thames 
at Richmond with its boats and punts, and the golf 
courses, are more popular perhaps than the picture 
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galleries and the lecture halls. And London is as rich 
in interest for the younger generation as ever it was. 

The English woman has not been really altered by 
the war, although sorrow, suspense, i>eril, with the 
accentuation of household worries have drawn up<Hi 
the reserves of her spirit, have deepened and broadened 
her. Her soft vitality is finding a special scope. When 
we say there is something essentially practical about the 
English woman we mean that she gets down to funda- 
mentals. In her heart she knows that much of the 
so-called absorbing activity of the male sex, their 
politics for example, are just playthings, hobbies. 
The men pretend to be carried away by ideals, by great 
projects, by party enthusiasms, and she pretends to 
share in them, at least so far as to make her sympa- 
thetically useful. She is proud of the husband who 
can make money, and money is not unacceptable to the 
most highminded, whether man or woman. But it is 
the fact of her men folk's energy and devotion in 
their various activities that makes the men folk of 
primary value to her. She does not always know this. 
That is one thing that makes her lovable. Concave 
the virile, well-balanced human man falling in love 
with a spinster of striking intellect whose life is given 
to the furthering of what are called great causes. The 
thing is ridiculous. We have a sprinkling of women 
intellectuals, but they are by no means representative 
of the women of England. 

The ordinary young En^ish woman is soft-spoken 

as well as quietly dressed. Rarely does she deserve 
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the adjective "brilliant," yet the best of them have not 
only a receptivity but a latent sparkle which only 
requires the proper medium to become apparent. They 
do not make a call on humour as does the educated 
Englishman, and thus it is levelled against them that 
they have none or little of that exquisite sense. The 
vife or sister or sweetheart repUes that all grown-up 
males are like children, have to be indulged in most 
things, but that it is impossible at all times to descend 
to their infantile emotions. Some people will laugh 
their heads off to see a fly crawling down a wall. Is a 
person to be criticized because she sees nothing to 
laugh at in that particular exercise? 

I come back to the fact that deep down in every 
typical English woman's heart is the love for home 
and family; all the rest of life is merely trimmings. It 
may safely be hazarded that the late Mrs. Gladstone, a 
cultured as well as a charming woman, thought a good 
deal more of the personal welfare of Mr. Gladstone, of 
his dothes, his breakfast, his sleep, than she did of 
those political principles which made her husband world 
famous. The almost ideal happiness of her family 
circle is the answer to those lesser people who might 
suggest that she ought to have been thinking of higher 
things. Mrs. Gladstone is perhaps the best example 
ai the best kind of English women, but the type persists 
in its various shades due to environment or tempera- 
ment. The spirit of the women of England is making 
not merely for stabihty but for that imponderable 
thing called happiness. The climax of drama in 
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political affairs is steadily drawing near^. Fore- 
bodings may well go hand in hand with courage in 
regard to it. If there b one influence more than another 
which will draw the poison from violent threatenings, 
which will lead us away from chaos and tragedy. It is 
the sweet reasonableness of our women. Their politics 
of whatever brand do not go very deep, and the un- 
expected removal of veneer is sometimes quite startling. 
I wipe out the harsh theorists becatise in them the 
de^>» springs are dry, although they know it not. 
They are but a handful. I have known a flaming 
young Socialist woman orator who was seized by doubts, 
after she had come in contact with a manly young 
squire, traditionally conservative, although he did not 
know a tithe of the political facts which were within 
her grasp. I love that story of Mr. Lloyd (reorge in 
the days of his Budget, when the propertied classes 
r^arded him as the brother of Satan. As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he had to go to a fashionable drawing- 
room one afternoon. Those were the times when the 
breath of aristocrats used to come fast, and their 
colour rise at the mere mention of the doings of this 
radical revolutionary, wh^i it was the fashion to 
believe that his morals and manners were hardly to be 
mentioned in decent society. Mr. Lloyd George sat for 
half an hour in that fashionable drawing-room. The 
Duchess spoke about him afterwards to a friend. She 
was taken from her moorings. "Do you know," she 
said, "that he Is quite a nice man?" 

I flnd abroad some inclination to believe that there 
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has been a change in feminine habits in ibis country, a 
change for the worse or better according to one's p^^ 
sonal point of view. A common delusion is that all the 
women of England are now smoking, that wom^i 
smokers may be seen in all the restaurants, and that a 
large part of the smoking compartments on the trains 
are given up to them, that it is the fashion now after 
tea or after dinner in the majority of homes for the 
women to have their cigarettes just like the men do. 
The defect in this story is that it is not true. Visitors 
from abroad naturally do not see mudi of hom^e 
when they are in England, and have a good many of 
their meals at the smart restaurants or the hotels, and 
it is in these places that you see a woman here and thne 
smoking a cigarette. There are young women, and 
especially young unmarried women, who surrepti- 
tiously smoke a cigarette in their own room. It gives 
them a sense of freedom. A habit started from youth- 
fid bravado or affectation has become a sign of power. 
These young women will argue loquaciously as to the 
light of the women to smoke as well as men, showing 
that its deleterious influence is no more on them than 
<Hi the male sex. But it is a cunous fact that the most 
sincere and vivacious of these smoking advocates will 
flinch as from a physical shock when it is suggested that 
they should smoke the more healthful pipe, a big 
wooden pipe for preference — since all doctors will bear 
witness that pipe smoking is infinitely less harmful 
than cigarette smoking. No, no, it must be something 
which has the appearance of delicacy, and, to their 
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view, <A cfaann. When smoking really takes hold of the 
women of England large cigars and wooden pipes will 
be produced from my lady's chatelaine in the smoking 
compartment of the train, and in the seclusion c^ the 
study. Until that consummation is reached we may 
dismiss as a passing spasm on the part of a few the use 
of tobacco by the women of England. The yoimg 
matron has not yet learned to amuse h^ offspring by 
blowing smoke-rings from her pipe. In the vast pre- 
ponderance of the homes of England the fact that a 
woman smokes is still received with something of a 
shock. One must not draw inferences as to the habits 
of people from the conduct of that fragment which 
attends the West End restaurants. 
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THX COCNTBT's MONXT 

ENGLAND is deep m a big task ci bookkeeping. 
How do the accounts stand after the expensive 
incursion into war? What do we owe? What 
have we to pay our debts with? Are we a k>sing busi- 
ness now? If so, what are the chances of our paying 
our way in the future? Tliese and many other ques- 
tions are receiving pn^ressive answers not from the 
mouth of this statesman or of that, but from the march 
of facts. I write this in the early days of 1920, and 
thou^ we axe still in the' welter of calculation, re- 
construction, estimate, with human factors intruding 
themselves disconcertii^y on the ledger pages, yet 
there are some recognizable signals on which account- 
ants may begin to'form a judgment. 

En^and is rapidly progressing towards paying her 
way. Th^e is no need now to borrow money as during 
the war and for a period altar the war. Of so much we 
are assured. The situaticoi may be either strengthened 
or weakened in the coming months by two infiuences. 
One is the intensive demand on a war-ottered world 
for the goods and services which England above all 
other nali(ms is in a position to supply. The other is 
the impulse for new political conditions in England 
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which m its results may retard, m^ conceivably stop, 
the great industrial profit-making machine which is 
now getting into wcarking order again. The matoial 
consequ^ices of the war and the emotions following the 
war. each <^ them distinct and dramatic, may c(Hne to a 
dash. Later I purpose to tell the story d Labour's 
inaurg^ice in England, and I menUcm it here only 
because it is impossible to divorce any of the country's 
princ^)al operations from the courses which Labour 
may or may not follow. 

The United Kingdom, with between forty and fifty 
million inhabitants, prior to 1914 produced only about 
fifty pex cent of the food for the population, the other 
fifty per cent, being imported. At the present time 
the proportion of imported food is slightly less, owing 
to the fact that nearly one and a half miUion acres 
previously pastoral or waste have been imd^ cultiva- 
tion during the war. It will be seen therefore that in 
the new circumstances England, in order to provide 
itself with food, to say nothing of other necessary 
products, has to pay foreign countries for a great part 
of its sustenance. Among the other imports for whidi 
it has to pay the foreigner are raw materials which it 
turns into manufactured goods and distributes over 
the world, and on whidbt it makes a profit. IProm 
England's own products such as iron and steel, we 
make a great quantity of commodities which are also 
sold to foreign customos, and <m wtiidi a profit is also 
made. Additional revenue comes to Uie country 
owing to the fact that we have a great mercantile 
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marine which carries not only our own goods, but the 
goods of other nations on all the oceans. Still a further 
source of income is the interest on foreign investments, 
money placed in various tmdertakings conducted in 
various parts of the globe. Before the war Britain 
was paying her way in substantial fashion. Not only 
were good profits being made by Iai:ge sections of the 
population, but for years past there had been pro- 
gressive amdioration in the lot of the poorer people, 
old age pensions for men and women of seventy and 
upwards, increases of remuneration to badly paid 
industrial workers, and a general uplifting of conditions 
for the submerged tenth. This does not mean that a 
great deal of poverty did not exist; there was a fluctuat- 
ing amount of unemployment and some privation. 
These conditions, however, were more and more taking 
up the attention of statesmen of all parties. 

For national services of various kinds the countiy 
was raising £200,000,000, about a billion ddlars, a 
year, which provided for the Army, the Navy, the civil 
services and incid^ital commitments of the Govern- 
ment, and in addition a certain sum paid off the na- 
tional debt — incurred in previous generations, amount- 
ing to about £600,000,000, or three billion dollars. 
In the future instead of our normal national services 
costing us £200,000,000 a year, they will— probably 
owing to the increased price of everything, to the 
burden of war pensions, to the necessity for expenditure 
in reconstruction — cost us about double, namely, 
£400,000,000. Our nationa] debt has increased from 
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£600,000,000 to £8,000,000,000,— or from S bOlioD to 
40 billion dollars — and the interest on tliis will amount 
to between £300,000,000 and £400,000,000, say £3S0,- 
000,000. Thus the country will have to raise as itfl 
normal expenditure in the future, not £200,000.000 
but £750,000,000. Part of the present diflBcuIty of 
England is e:q>lained by the fact that a great propor- 
tion of the factories from which she derived her Uvdi- 
hood had to be turned to the production of war material 
in place of their usual employments; Tnftlfing shells 
which were to be blown to pieces on the fidds of France 
in the place of making machinery at a fair prc^t obvi- 
ously has a bad effect on the balance sheet. Factories, 
industries, in some cases almost entire cities were 
turned over from their multifarious productive opera- 
tions to the manufacturing of munitions of war. Be- 
tween four and five thousand factories, some of them 
cities in themselves, were imder the control of the 
Govemm^it for war purposes. All of them or nearly 
all of them have to be retransformed for industrial 
work once more. That is going to be a long job — 
although it is already well in hand. The transforma- 
tion of these places from peace to war activities had 
an effect which may be judged from the fact that our 
exports from the factories in 1918 amounted to over 
£500,000,000. These factories being turned into places 
for making war material made individual profits, but 
they were profits secured from loans raised by the 
British Government, which British posterity will have 
to pay. Previously the factories had been tnnlring 
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goods which the world wanted and paid for In mon^ 
or in kind. These goods in themselves helped to 
reproduce further goods or wealth, from which Britain 
felt some reacti<m in constantly increasing prosperity. 

Many financial difficulties have piled themselves on 
England as a result of the war. Th^ can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Disorganization of industries in Britain which 
previously produced a large part of the national revenue. 

(S) IHsoiganization of industries in allied countries, 
countries which were previously customers of Britain 
(or a variety of goods, and who in the new circum- 
stances cannot give money or goods to the same extent 
as before in recompense. 

(3) Enormous increase in the cost of all commodities 
in Britain owing to the complicated causes which 
produce chfuiges in the value of money. 

(4) A depreciation of the value of the pound in 
America which is at present the actual or potential 
I^incipal storehouse of supplies of raw material. 

Two main considerations emerge from these general 
facts, one is that treble the amount of taxes, direct or 
indirect, wQI in future have to be imposed in order to 
meet the interest on the war debt and the increased cost 
of maintenance of the country; the other is that owing 
to the disintegration of the world during the war tbcK 
are special difficulties in getting back into a normal 
state of affairs, to say nothing of income mounting up 
anywhere near the point which is necessary for real 
prosperity. Haid pressed as Britain is, she is nererthe- 
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less better off than the other European countries, who 
are consequently looking to her for help. In the first 
half of 1919 we sold goods and gave srarices to Europe 
to the extent of something like £200,000,000 above 
what those countries were able to pay us, and though 
there are possibly eventual considerations to be set off 
against this, the fact remains that in 1919 we were sell- 
ing goods and services to the Continent at the rate of 
£400,000,000 a year which could not be paid for to 
England in English money. At the same time the 
British were buying from the United States and other 
countries, but particularly from the United States, vast 
quantities of goods which it was impossible to pay for. 
In the first six months America supplied England with 
£250,000,000 worth of goods, mainly food and raw 
materials, and we sold back to America in that time 
only about £10,000,000 worth of British goods, and 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000 worth of foreign uid Colonic 
goods. All this means that America must be lending 
us money or extending credit which comes to the same 
thing. 

In the broad sense Britain sells to the world at laige 
and buys from America, and unless the world at laige 
pays her she cannot pay America. She has to give 
credit to her customers in Europe and to ask credit 
from America, and that is how it is that the American 
dollar has gone up in value as compared with the Eng- 
lish pound, and that the French franc and Italian lire 
have gone down in comparison with the English pound. 
Credit &om America on reasonable terms thus means 
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credit for the whole of the civilized world. An illustra- 
tion of how En^and makes her living (taken from pre- 
war times) is in relation to the textile industries. In 
1912 the imports of cotton were worth £11,500,000, 
the exports of cotton were £120,830.000. The total 
exports the year before the war were nearly £635,000,- 
000. A good deal of this, it is obvious, is profit on our 
working up of raw materiab. The fact that our im- 
ports for the same year amoimted to nearly £769,000,- 
000 is accounted for by reason of our buying at least 
half our food from abroad. We have not only our 
IHTofit on manufactures as income, but also, as I men- 
tioDed above, a lai^ sum as the interest on invest- 
ments abroad, and also about £400,000,000 paid to us 
for the use of our ships for carrying goods to various 
nations. Whrai all these things and many others are 
put into the balance they come to this, that England 
over a year after the war, burdened with a debt of 
£8,000,000,000 is, tltanks to h^ investments abroad, 
her shipping trade, and her industries which although 
much war-damaged are improving, in a sound condition. 
It is true that every man and woman in the country 
is the poorer by reason of the war, money being worth 
much less. A hard fight is in front of her, but tile con- 
dition of the world indicates opportimities not merely 
for the resuscitation of old time prosperity, but a vast 
increase. Meanwhile immediate difficulties confront the 
country, as for instance the raising from £700,000,000 to 
£800,000,000 revenue every year for the national services 
in place of the £200,000,000 required before the war. 
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Wh3e>~of course, it was necessary to raise large loans 
to carry on the war, it was the endeavour of the British 
to pay as much as was humanly possible of the cost 
out of current income, and thus to relieve as far as 
might be the chai^ on posterity. SpeciaUy high taxes 
were imposed, including 80 per cent, on the excess 
profits made by those in occupations benefiting by the 
war. In 1913-14 the total income tax was about £47,- 
000,000. In the year 1918-19 the total was raised 
from £47,000,000 to £893,000,000. The excess profits 
tax has been reduced to forty per cent., and may come 
down still lower. It b certain, however, that millions 
additional to the pre-war rates will be raised by taxa- 
tion. The following is an outline of the income tax 
charges in force during 1919: 

IiM-nm*, MrnwInTiilwynwl, not ^rrMfting ^m, ^rwnnf; *Tn>>Hmg if-1W>, 

but not wnyifdhn £400, in abatement tt £ltO; excee<iiiig £W0, bat not 
exceeding £400, abatemait at £100; enxediiig £800. but not exoeedinc 
£700. •batement ol £70. 

Bate en "earned" income, when total eaned aad imesnied moooM 
*.d. 

did not exceed £OT0 «. 8inllie£. 

Exceeded £fiOO and did not exceed £1,000 8. ** 

£1.000" " " " £!.*» 8.9 " 

£1,«I0 " " " " £8,000 4.9 " 

£8.000" •• " " £i,SW 5. S " 

£W00 6.0 " 

Bate «a "uneamed" Income, iriun total earned and imeanied mcoaoe 



did not exceed £M>0 S. in the £. 

ExcMded £S00 and did not exceed £1,000...... S. " 

£1,000" " " " £1,500 4.0 " 

£l,JJ00 " " " " £tOOO 8,8 " 

£t,000 •. " 
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There is also the super-tax. The limit of sup«r-tax 
exemption is £2,500, and the rates d super-tax payable 
under the graduated scales were up to a maiimnm of 
4/6d in the £. The effect of super-tax was as follows: 
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Examples of the effect of income-tax and super-tax 
on large incomes are as follow : 

(Income T^ 8/-. Super-Tu Uunmnn 4/«d.) 



Income. 


Income Tax. 


Soper-l^. 


InrnmeT^aiHl 
Super-Tfti. 


£ 


£ 


£ •. d. 


£ .. d. 


21,000 


7,100 


4,H2. 10. 


12,082. 10. 




>,000 


1,087. 10. 


14,887. 10. 


40,000 


1S.000 


7,BS7. 10. 


10,087. 10. 


M.000 


1S.00O 


10,187. 10. 


21,187. 10. 


100,000 


80,000 


21,487. 10. 


11,487. 10. 


1SO,000 


41,000 




77.008. 17. 



All these facts and figures go to show that England 
must in figurative language make two blades of grass 
grow where <m.e did bdore; must by invention lessen 
labour; must use the great instruments she possesses 
in manufacturing to double or treble her output. 

The e^>enditure estimated by the Chancellor ci the 

Bxchequer for the year ending in March, 1920, was 
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£1,042^5,000. and the revenue £1,168,650.000. This 
means a deficit on the year oi £473,645,000. The fol- 
lowing is a list of expenditures: 

Nfttioiul DdA SctvioM £SU.OOO,000 

P»yiitenU to Locftl Tantkn AciMunt 9,7«8,000 

l^nd SettkfiMnt COOO.OOO 

Other CoDMlidkted Vuad Service 1.889,000 

Anny MS.OOO.OOO 

N«w 1«0,0(IO,000 

AirPoK« S7.S00.00O 

Civil ServicM Ondwliiig Wu Pemkoi) 602,000,000 

BercBiie DcfMrtnwnt 56,200.000 

Total apaditiiK £l,6«MSS,000 

The total National Debt is now estimated at £8,075,- 
000,000. The debt due to the American Government 
accounts for approximately £842,000,000 of this total. 
Against the £8,075,000,000 it is estimated that there 
will be the following war assets: 

Obligation* o( AIUm £l,7W,000,000 

OU^tirau of Dominioiu 200,000,000 

ftitrtanding obiigatkoi of India in tcqiect of Britiah 
War Lota 41,000.000 

Tote trf oedjt and otlwr war aaeta, namdy, aun^ui 
■torea. ahipa, rtocfa of commoditiea. etc. repay- 
able adnncea (aa eatiiDat«d by the DepwtnwnU 
coaeemcd) «S,000,000 

Amwiolexccai profits duty UO.000.000 

TotaL £«,6S«,00%000 

There will probably be modifications in detail, pos- 
ably here and there in bulk, with r^ard to some of 
these figures in the Budget for 1920. At the same time 
the general perspective will not alter. 

Sir Bobert Kindersley, a director of the Bank of 

England and a financier in the confidence of the Gov- 
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eminent, has recently made some atatementB whidi 
are illuminating. Here is a part of what he says: 

Tbe one fimdamental fact which outwei^ all others in Hs 
importance ia that we are consuming more than we are pro- 
ducing, or, to be more exact, that we are demanding and 
receiving from other nations goods and services in excess of 
the goods and services which we are rendering to thun. 
What are the causes which are contributing to a state of 
affurs ao degrading both to the nation and to the individual? 
To answer this question it is necessary firstly, to examine 
our ntuation before the war. 

Owing to the energy, the spirit of adventure, and the en- 
terprise of our people, an immense portion of the worid was 
being developed b? Britons and on British capital. The 
profits on these enterprises, as well as the payment for our 
bulking, shipping, and other services rendered to the world, 
came to us in the shape of produce of every kind. Further- 
more, we had lent many miUions to foreign and Colonial 
Gov^moents and municipalities for the general development 
of ihai countries, the interest on these loans being again paid 
to us in the dupe of goods. But what was the effect €i 
this universal tdl which we w^e annually levying on the 
woridP It was to obscure the fact that, thouj^ we were a 
great industrial nation and had an immense asset in our 
coal, the actual riches of the country itself were, on the 
whole, not great, and that our strength lay in our powa of 
production and fabrication. Take our cotton industry. Do 
we stop to think what a remarkable fact it is that not (me 
ounce ot cotton is grown in this country? This is only tme 
example. 

By the combination of the industry and enterprise of the 

individual at home and the payment tor services rendered 

to, and investments hdd in, other countries, we have in the 

past not <n)ly been able to pay for our vast imports, but have 
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had a surplus of capital each year to lend abroad. But during 
the wax we have been compelled to-part with an enormous 
number dF these investments in various parts of the worid, 
probably at least £1,000,000,000, while we have incurred 
debts to America and other countries amounting to about 
£1,800,000,000. If we take an average of five per cent, 
interest on these two items it amounts to £115.000,000, and 
we are therefore annually to this ^lent more depmdent 
upon our power of production than before the war. If we 
want things from abroad, we can no longer pay for them 
to the same extent out erf the profits of fordgn companies 
which we own, or interest on money lent abroad — in other 
words, out of the proceeds of the labour of the nationals of 
other countries — but we must pay for them by labouring 
ouTsdves to produce the goods required in exchange by the 
seller abroad from whcnn we purchase. 

Many people of this country are rec^ving wages and 
earning profits in excess of the value of the services which they 
are rendering. The consequence is that their purchasing 
power — or power of consumption — is increasing, while their 
productive capadty, or rather their willingness to produce, 
has diminished for the time being. We can no longer count 
on the same amount of labour from foreign natitmab to 
produce the things we want. We are at the same time pro- 
du<ung less oursdves, and we are consuming more. 

One thing is absolutdy certun, that the nationals ot foreign 
countries are not going to work for us in order to produce for 
us more than they owe us, unless we work for them to pro- 
duce those things which they require. 

Sir Robert Kindersley is concerned to warn his 
countrymen of dangers which are plain to him and other 
experts. He urges economy and hard work not merely 
aa aids to profit, but as our only safeguard against dis- 
aster. Our fini^n*^*! framework, it is apparent, with 
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many elements of strength, needs careful constructiTe 
work. Its buttress is our commerce. Conmierce and 
a good many other thmgs depend on "Labour," and 
"Labour" comprises a good deal more than half the 
people of the country. The story of England after the 
Trar is made up of interdependent parts and must be 
taken as a whole. 
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CHAPTER Vra 

BUSINESS THE KSYSTONB 

THE amateur and professional phUosophers called 
politicians have their divergent systems for the 
greatest common measure of happiness, an<l 
inasmuch as the foundation of happiness for most 
people is physical w^-being the general trend of effort 
under all the systems is to give individuals and families 
more money and the things that money will bring. We 
are all odisted in the general endeavour. The difficul- 
ties b^in in the fact that the proponents of one plan 
ui^ that other plans will bring not prosperity and 
happmess but poverty and misery. There is, however, 
one undisputed groimd among us, namely, that England 
depends for her livelihood upon what she can make 
and what she can sell. No one, so far as I know, 
quarrels with the assertion that production, production 
and again production is and must be our salvatitm. 
All that array of figures I gave in the chapter on finance 
are indeed only ciphers and symbob. Hiey are but 
shadowy indications as to our facilities for making 
railway engines for Ai^entina, boots uid shoes for 
European countries, cotton goods for India. 

Napoleon described England as a nation of shop- 
keepers, and if the description is not entirely compre- 
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hensive it 6t least hits off some of the characteristics 
of pet^le who liave to find their sustenance in peace 
and their reserves for war by shrewd, methodical, un- 
ceasing and progressive exchange of material and brains 
with the other countries of the world. The people of 
England cannot live by taking in each other's wadiing. 
There is not enough produce to be got out <A the soil 
to keep the 45,000,000 of people who live in the com- 
paratively small set of islands which is their home. 

When the war came, all the big industries and moat 
of the small ones had to turn their energies into direc- 
tions which would be serviceable against the enemy. 
A man who made clocks and watches had to make the 
fuses which went on the end of the shells; a man who 
made railway metals had to turn out the shells them- 
selves. Automobile manufacturers had to make aero- 
planes. Industries such as those concerned with textiles 
instead of taking raw material and turning it into goods 
for sale abroad at a good profit, had to make it into 
clothes of a special kind for the soldiers. The occupa- 
tion of the British commercial traveller in various parts 
of the world was temporarily gone. We had no goods 
to speak of to sell to other countries except such goods 
as were needed by our Allies for the prosecution of the 
war. It was in these circumstances that our factories, 
our farms, our shipping, our railways, our coal mines 
were busier than ever before. Instead of money to 
pay tor all these activities coming as it Uu^Iy did be- 
fore from our customers all over the world, it had to 
be paid by the British Government. Whne did the 
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British (rOTenunent get the moDejr from? It borroved 
the money from the British people, giving them the 
security of the national existence and paying them a 
certain rate of interest. While in certain instances 
British manufacturers and owners took a proportion 
of the profit, the nation as a whole was at a tremendous 
loss, because goods were being made not for reproduc- 
tive purposes such as exchange with other countries 
for necessities or for materials which would again 
multiply, but for purely destructive purposes. Millions 
of pounds worth of ammunition was blown to pieces, 
and there was an end of it. Millions of pounds went 
for the big guns, for warships, for the pay of the soldiers 
and sailors, all of them engaged in terribly necessary 
but unproductive work. Thb was very different from 
spending British money on, say railways in the Argen- 
tine which would help the production of wheat which 
would come to England as part of the food for the Eng- 
lish people; very different from buying hides and skins 
tiova Australia and South America, and sending them 
forth in the shape of boots and shoes, boots and shoes 
which with the profitable price on them brou^^t back 
to England a variety oi articles either ready for use or 
ready for manufacture into some other commodity 
which could be sold at home or re-exported. In a word 
the whole fabric of trade was broken down, and England 
lived by trade. 

Vnth the new era which came in with peace, England 
had to survey her wreckage of commerce, to examine 
the framework which before the war made her the world 
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povrer in commerce, and to see if she could make a new 
start. The task was complex, and at a glance over- 
whelming, lliere was, it is true, a great demand for 
goods, an intensive cry for all kinds of commodities from 
a war-stricken world, but this war-stricken world was 
DOW touched with poverty, and the comphcation that 
ensued was that England had to take credit instead of 
material remuneration. Then she had to rebuild or 
le-equlp her factories. On top of this the common 
people of England were demanding a co&perative share 
in wealth such as had never been accorded to them 
before. One would think that Fate would have been 
content with piling these disadvantages on to the old 
coimtry. But it was not the end. Before the war it 
coat the British people about £200,000,000 a year to 
carry on their army and navy and other national s^- 
vices, and this £200,000,000 had to be found by direct 
CO' indirect taxation on the people. The war left burdens 
out of all proportion. For the future England has to 
find not £200,000,000 a year but £750.000,000 a year 
out of her taxation, direct or indirect. Where was it 
to come from in view of all the other obstacles? It was 
obvious to statesmen who looked ahead, that there 
must be an entire reformation of the business of business 
England. It would be impossible to impose taxes such 
as were represented by the new necessities on a people 
who were not equipped to earn even as much as they 
did before, not to mention the great deal more that was 
necessary, lie people themselves saw this too. True, 
the immediate difficulties, the lack of shipping, the 
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congested railways, the sporadic labour troubles, tiie 
cost of coal and the difficulty of getting it — all these 
things and many others prevented immediate enter- 
prises, prevented any dramatic dash into new spheres 
of effort or indeed a complete reentry into the old 
spheres. At the same time there b^an. in 1919. a 
steady building up of some of the old industries as a 
start, while new developments were carefully projected. 

The hill that had to be climbed may be sufficiently 
pictured from the fact that whereas for decades past 
British exports had gone up by hundreds of millions 
of pounds in value each year, they had remained sta- 
tionary or nearly so throughout the war. In 1898 
exports of merchandise were £294,000,000, and by 1913 
they had risen by steady pn^ress to £634,000,000. 
During the war years they not only ceased to make 
normal progress but went back, and in 1918 were only 
something over £500,000,000. On the other hand so 
great were British needs that imports jumped up from 
£768,000,000 in 1913 to £1,316,000,000 in 1918. Any 
business man will be able to draw conclusions from 
those figures. 

The task which England has to face is to nuse the 
proportion of production from each human unit. 
America is well in advance in this particular direction 
because the work to be done there is so vast that apart 
from questions of economy, the shortage d human 
eno^ requires that means be devised to supplaat it 
or to multiply it. England is in a different position 
from America, because it is not a question so much of 
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taking advantage of natural wealth as the sheer neces- 
sity to make ends meeL It is of no use in the future to 
rely only on the si^ierior workmanship of British goods. 
It will be impossible to conduct operations by hand 
whicJi cao be done more swiftly by machinery. It will 
be folly out of national pride or national traditions or 
national obstinacy to oontinue making by hand some- 
thing which can be turned out in a tenth of the time by 
improved mechanical devices. The attitude of mind I 
encountered in a director of a British automobile com- 
pany at the beginning of the war is illustrative of a good 
deal. I explained that I knew nothing of the technique 
of his business, but that I could never understand why 
America, where labour and materials were more expen- 
sive, could turn out automobiles so much cheaper than 
Enf^lish firms. "They are not the same kind of arti- 
cles," he said. My ignorance prevented me from con- 
troverting this, but I said that he had not met my 
point which was this: that the ordinary professitmal 
person who needed an automobUe could get a service- 
able and attractive machine at a far lower price, not 
relatively but actuaUy lower, in America than he oould 
in Britain, where the standard values in general were 
much lower. "Won't last, made of butter," was the 
reply. A residence of two years in America led me to 
an even stronger conviction on the lines I have indi- 
cated. It may be that some of the more expensive auto- 
mobiles of Britain are of the highest workmanship, and 
<rf great durability, but I failed to gather that what I 
might call the middle-priced car in America was of any 
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shorter life than the same class of car m England. True, 
one would have the satisfaction of knowing the superior 
handicraft which had been put in the English machine. 
But really is this of much account? And apart from 
the price, there is the tremendous fact that madiines in 
America are being turned out in such large quantities 
that everybody who wants a machine can get one. 

The war woke England up about this matter. With 
the life of the country in the balance, all kinds of old 
notions had to be thrown on the dust heap and among 
them any prejudice in favour of the slower methods of 
production. The British could not turn out hand-made 
shells while the Germans were slaughtering Englishmen 
on the Somme. There was nothing to be said for the 
perfected artistry of, let us say, hand-made machine 
guns while our poor fdlows were being shot down on 
the barbed wire near Ypres. And rising to the occasion 
the British nation developed quick production so far 
as munitions were concerned, and probably surpassed 
any coimtry in the war. Now in peace time some of 
these lessons are being appreciated. They will have to 
be thoroughly incorporated in the whole life of the 
nation if bankruptcy and starvation are not to stare us 
in the face. 

I read a little description the other day of a simple 
engineering operation which shows precisely the posi- 
tion. "There is no single operation that is performed 
more frequently in engineers* shops than the drilling 
<A holes in metal for the reception of bolts, screws, spin- 
dles, etc. The old practice, and one that is most general 
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now, is that one tDacbine runs one drill, a survival from 
the time when a man used a hand-drill. So if, say, 
twenty holes have to be made, each one is done 
s^uirately, and for each the article must be moved once 
to readjust its position. The work is done, it is true, 
with marvellous rapidity, so fast that the drill is seen 
visibly descending at the rate of several inches in a 
minute. But go into another shc^i — say one of the 
automobile manufacturing firms — equipped with the 
latest machine, and you will see the twenty holes, or 
more, say, in a crank case or in a multi-cylinder, being 
drilled all at one time, from as many distinct drilling 
spindles, aU actuated from a common shaft. The firm 
that retains the old machines and methods cannot stand 
a ghost of a chance if it has to compete in an open mar- 
ket with its better equipped rival, who will easily pay 
its work-people higher wa^es for fewer hours." 

Somehow or other British manufacturers have got 
to make three times or four times the machinery, the 
tools, building material, leather goods, earthenware 
and glass, the cotton and woollen garments that they 
did before the war, and one of the sev^itl methods 
which must be combined to produce the result is the 
use of machinery instead of man-power. The new 
procedure will have to run right down throughout all 
the operations of the countiy, and there are already 
indications that it will not be confined to the factories. 
Britain has under cultivation 1,400,000 acres of land 
more than she had in 1914. Shortage of labour on the 
land will certainly be a difficulty henceforth, in ^ite of 
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the fact that the Government has stepped in vrith a 
legislative guarantee of minimum prices for wheat and 
oats for six years in order to encourage cultivation. 
Even with the additional wages which farm hands in all 
directions obtain at the present moment, an able- 
bodied young man can do very much better for himself 
in the cities than on the land. The drift to town life 
will continue to an extent which will make the new 
farming life even more di£Gcult in a practical sense 
than it was in the old time b^ore the war. The remedy 
for this is obvious. Farms m« ab*eady buying appa- 
ratus such as tractors and power-driven ploughs, and 
replacing horse labour and man-power wherever it can 
be done. Agricultural implement makers' catalogues 
are having a great vogue, and it is undoubted that 
many of the mechanical appliances of America will be 
imported to an ezt^it hitherto unknown. We may 
evea make some of them ourselves. 

There is a very large fishing industry round the 
coasts of Britain, and fish is a substantial part of the 
people's food which has for generations been obtained 
by the smacks which sailed from scores of fishing ports. 
Who has failed to admire the picturesque brown-sailed 
boats from the Western fishing villages? Alas, for 
romance, these brown sails are becoming less and less, 
and in some places have already disappeared altogether. 
I was stopping last autumn at a lovely village called 
Looe in Cornwall, where there is a large fleet of fishing 
boats. Every one of them now emerges into the 
English Channel imd makes its tour of hundreds of 
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miles, not under the impuUe td sails, but (^ petrol 
motors. What the boats have lost in picturesqumess 
they have gained in effecUveness. Taking the year 
round, each boat catches four times as many fish as it 
did when sails were used. There is now no dq)endence 
<m the right wind, no helplessness when a calm prevails, 
and there is in addition greater speed, and consequently 
extension of the filling field for all boats. This means 
more fish and more food for the British people. 

Suffident to indicate the healthy upward rise and the 
promise for the future in Briti^ commerce are the 
figures of export and import for January, 1919, and for 
January, 19S0. Here they are: 



The most oicouraging sign here is that the propor- 
tion of increase in exports is far greater than that in im- 
ports. This, however, is but the beginning, and we 
have to go a great deal farther to make ourselves safe. 
It is not only that the country has to raise by taxation 
£700,000,000 a year in place of the £200,000,000 before 
the war, but that all necessities of life are more than 
doubled in price owing to the world shortage of raw 
material, of facilities for transmission, and means of 
manufacture. More important possibly even than 
these infiuences, serious as they must be, is the insbtent 
and growing demand of labour for a far larger share 
not only actually but relatively in the proceeds of all 
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activities. Will the initiative and energy of the brains 
of England on the one hand and the opportunities 
throughout the world on the other provide a channel 
for riches sufficient to recompense the architects of 
fortune, sufficient to provide a new social system for 
the myriads of builders, sufficient to make permanent 
and stable the edifice ai national prosperity? We can 
but wait and see. 

There are some elem«its in the situation which 
stimulate hope. We have peace at last. Genoany 
enters again the field of commerce not only with her 
requirements but with her supplies, and there is bound 
to be an enormous increase of trade as the result, and 
this will affect England directly and indirectly. De- 
^ite national prejudices I look for colossal transfers 
between the two countries. Equally important to 
England will be Germany's trade with the rest of the 
worid. In a hundred directions will results be felt. 
German coal goes to Sweden, permitting that country 
to manufacture paper pulp urgently needed in England. 
With fre^ supplies down comes the price. England 
gets more paper. Sweden gets more money which, in 
part at least, is spent in England for articles which 
Sweden needs. New circles ot enterprise, productivity 
and wealth are opened up aU round. 

Then there is Russia, a vast country, whose national 
riches are barely scratched. Mineral and agricultural 
wealth xmtold abound in a land which fringes the Polar 
seas on the north and on the south has sunny vineyards 
and gardens of tropical loveliness. One hundred and 
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eighty minion beings axe in that country, which in 
ertent and variety b truly a contin^it. The darkness 
and chaos of Russia at the moment can be nothing 
more than a phase. There will pres^itJy be opened up 
fields of development unknown since America was a 
vitgin land. The world will socm be pouring oceans of 
energy into Russia. Wealth will go there and be 
multiplied a hundredfold. The opportunities are so 
great that they can be neither counted nor measured. 
That Britain will have a big share in this new market 
cannot be doubted. That she will benefit from the 
produce which will come forth in vc^ume from Russia is 
equally a certainty. 

Russia and Germany are but the two mun examples 
from a recovmng and changed wcH-ld. England with 
manufacturing skill, with a networic of trading stations 
over the f^obe, with an unsurpassed fleet of mercantile 
ships, is not lacking factors for success. Will she rise 
to the chances which are ahead? A good deal depmds 
on happenings within the shores of England. In 
English politics are portents which no man may read 
clearly just now. 
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THE INTA8I0N BT L&BOHB 

VICTORY in the war would have been impossible 
if Britain with the other Allies could have 
tm>ugbt to bear only the efforts, or if you like it 
bettra, the genius of generals, statesmen, inventors 
and organizers. I suppose in any one country they 
did not number more than a thousand all told. If each 
one of them had had the gifts of Napoleon Bcoiaparte 
they would have been between them utterly powerless 
by themsdves to have affected the course of a single 
oigagement, to say nothing of the campaign in g^teral. 
They were truly powerful instrumoits, but it is not to 
them the main credit of victory is due. Success was 
brought to pass by the masses of men, and men in their 
prime, throughout the country. Quality was no good 
without quantity, and a teeming population of strong 
fibre was the only effective answer to the inroads of 
the enemy. 

In the first place there was the question of soldiers; 
millions were required and they had to be taken from 
the youth and the young middle-aged of the people. 
England had to be stripped for them, with one excep- 
tion, namely, those men engaged in making, or in 
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cairying from place to plaoe the material with which 
the war had to be waged, and the food and dothing 
for the fighters. Thus it came ^wut that the workers 
of England, as of all other countries, ^rang into a new 
importance; it became apparent to themselves as well 
as to others that without them the war could not be 
won, indeed could not be contested at all. The surging 
tides of patriotism carried nearly four millions of them 
voluntarily into the fighting ranks, other millions were 
added under conscription. 

At home equally important with the fighters in point 
of view of victory were the men who worked in the coal 
mines, in the shipyards, on the railways, in the gun 
factories, in the aeroplane sheds, on the farms. Man- 
hood sprang to a premium in the war. No dique of 
rulers, however able or gifted, could take the nation 
out of danger. The rulers might, it is true, if they were 
givea the mandate, enforce obligations on the millions 
of individuab by whom the nation was made up. A 
peaceable peo[de not expecting and certainly not 
desiring war, the British were stirred to anger by the 
conflict thrust upon them, and in the first flush rushed 
to the colours in the hope and determination that the 
contest would be short and victory grasped within a 
month or two. Before the month or two had gone it 
became apparent that the war would be a long one, 
that every resource of man-power and iug^iuity would 
be called for. Revealed to the eyes of aU was the fact 
that this was a war of peoples and not a war of kings 
with prcrfes^onal warriors, as of old. No individual 
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genius oould find a triumph now. The value ot the 
conmion people emerged as the tremendous factor for 
the moment, as a tremendous lesson for history. 

In the situation which arose, the aolid, thorough and 
extensive organization of the Labour movement in 
Britain assumed an importance which it had never 
possessed before. Making -slow progress through two 
g^ierations, battling down industrial abuses, eliminat- 
ing starvation wages in the big industries, weeding 
them out of the smaller occupations, gradually increas- 
ing the standard of living not only by wages but by 
shortoiing the hours of labour and improving the condi- 
tions of work, buttressing itself by sending some of its 
leaders to Parliament — ^by these and other develop- 
ments the Labour movement had becrane an established 
condition in our social life and bore many promises of 
increased power for the future. The position of affairs, 
it has to be remembered, was entirely different from that 
in a country for example such as America. Britain had 
a big population in a smaU compass. Its national life 
depended on wbat-it imported from abroad — food for 
home consumption, raw materiab which by its factories 
oould be turned into goods to be exported at a profit. 
It had no comprehensive store of products which would 
enable it to live its own life like America. It had no 
vast expansion of undeveloped territory at home on 
whidi the enterprising could find a living and possibly 
build up a fortune. Effort was largely concentred in 
the cities. Everywhere was keen competition. And in 
comparison with America there was not nearly enough 
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money to go round. Everyone had to work harder, 
master and man, to secure results approximate to those 
in the United States. 

A traditional social Eiystem gave many advantages 
for those who raised themselves above manual labour. 
In the face of these things the comparative success of 
the Labour movement was an illustration of British 
tenacity under difficulty. 

At the time war broke out the Labour movement was 
divided into two sections, that which covered industrial 
matters, and that which concerned itself with pohtical 
action. They overlapped to some extent and by means 
of a joint board codperated in general purposes; at 
the same time they had distinct oi^anizations of their 
own. The Trade Unions were affiliated into a body 
which met once a year for a week's parliament of labour 
and was busy with matters of policy and administration 
all the time. The annual gathering was called the 
"Trades Union Congress,'* and as time went on the 
name was more or less utilized for expressing this par- 
ticular branch of the Labour movement. The political 
section was known as the "Labour Party" — which had 
many trade imion leaders in it, but also comprised some 
others. Socialists for example, who were not entitled 
as such to belong to the Trades Union Congress. Speak- 
ing gen^ully, however, it was the trade union element 
which dominated the Labour movement in general. As 
I have said, a joint board decided matters of common 
policy. There were occasions also when a gathering of 
delegates would assemble for a general decision on big 
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national questions — such for instance as arose on 
conscription. 

In the tumiilt of the first year of war there was some 
lack of dear t^'in^"nE on the part of all classes, but in 
the ever-increasiiig tension from that date onward a 
clarifying of ideas went on into two main directions, 
'^th a hard determination to win the war, a determina- 
tion unaccompanied by exultation and ever strengtheai- 
ing as the dangers increased, there went a steady real- 
ization that it was the common people only who made 
the winning of the war possible, llie common people 
became conscious of an importance, which, to speak 
frankly, they had not previously recognized. I am 
not now using tenns of current party politics. I put 
a^e the clamant cries of Socialists, even the reasoned 
if somewhat threadbare claims of the sober Labour 
leaders. I am t*ll"'"g of the ordinary feeling of the 
working man who, though a litUe excited at electitm 
times, realty in his daily life does not care a brass button 
about politics. The large appeals about the dignity of 
man and the dignity of labour, and about his being as 
good as any other man, and all souls having equal 
value— all this ran o£F him like water off a duck's back. 
True, he joined with fellow workmai very often in an 
association to secure better wages and better conditions, 
but that was the limit of his immediate and personal 
interest in the Labour movement. Millions did not 
go so far as this. They had an instinctive aversion to 
people whom they suspected were out to put down 
authority, to subvert gentility and it might be respec- 
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tability. All is not ev3 in the conserratism of old 
England. With an inevitable tendency of servility 
towards rank and money and titles there ran layers of 
respect for gentle speech and manners, for the educated 
tongue and the educated mind, and there was associated 
consciously or unconsciously a feeling that comfort and 
success in life made for a higher grade of behaviour. 
The wrongs and injustices mixed up with this social 
system, although they stirred some, were on the whole 
slurred over. Life had to be takea as it was found. 

But the deepening influences of the war produced a 
new state of i^airs. A young man on the battlefield 
discovered that no question of social position increased 
the value of an individual in emergoicy. Lawyer, 
artist, banker, navvy, in the trenches together were 
reduced to a primal equality. That was a fact brought 
home to vast hordes of men on the fighting ground, and 
at the same time their compatriots at home working 
on war supplies aaw more clearly as the weeks went on 
that without the bulk of English manhood, and the 
spirit of English manhood was common to poor as well 
as to rich, the war would have spelt disaster and 
destruction to the country. It needed no preachings 
or lessons or exhortations from orators of any party to 
point this out. 

lliere had sprung up as part of the Labour move- 
ment a conjunction of effort between three great indus- 
tries, or rather the three unions which comprise the 
majority of the workers in those particular industries. 
These consisted of the miners, the raHwaymai and the 
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transport workers. The miners Vfbo brought up ooal 
needed by the munition factories, warships, and the 
ships, the transport workers who operated at the ports, 
the railwaymen who drove the trains with troops and 
supphes from one end of the country to the other — if 
these men were as the results of combined impulse to 
stop work, the war would have been at an end so far 
as England was concerned. The unthinking may sup- 
pose that the Government could have ordered out 
troops to make these men work or shoot them down. 
It would have been a big'job to shoot down a million 
and a half of workmen. There is every probability that 
fdlow workms) by that time in the Army would have 
refused to take a hand in it. I give these instances for 
the sake of showing the power which organized Labour 
held in the country, and how the country as well as 
Labour itself had the lesson forced home upon them. 

What was the result of all these factors on the 
thoughts and emotions of the common people? It was 
a steady increase in the nimiber of Trade Unions; men 
who hitherto had remained aloof from these oi^aniza- 
tions had their imaginations stirred and joined up with 
the other fellows. The number <A trade imionists in 
1914 was 3,900,000. In 1010 the number was 5,200,000. 
There can be no doubt that during 1920 the total will 
approach 6,000,000. 

Side by side with the Trade Union increase there was 

the growth on the poHtical side of the movement linked 

up with it, and to a large extent interdependent. The 

number of Labour members in Parliament during the 
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war was thirty-six. At the Victory Electicm at the end 
of 1918 when a great surge of national enthusiasm 
swept away a good many Labour members who unjustly 
enough were suspected of pacifist toidencies, there were 
nevertheless returned to the House of Commons a total 
of sixty-three. Mr. Arthiu- Henderson was amongst 
those defeated, but has since secured admission to the 
House at a by-election. There is an indication that the 
numbera will be largely increased bom this time on> 
ward. What may be called the extreme section of the 
British Labour movement, namely, that of the Social- 
ists, of whom Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Philip 
Snowden are the recognized leaders, while intellectually 
to the fore and by far the most effective in oratory, are 
nevertheless but a mere handful of the whole. They 
obtained a misleading importance abroad by the 
touch of brilliance which they possess. It is sufficient 
to say that the "Independent Labour Party" which 
is their special organization (which is induded in the 
whole of the Labour movement), numbers thirty-five 
thousand out of the five miUion of the movement. 

It was only twelve years ago that something like a 
sensation was caused by the inclusion in the Cabinet 
for the first time ci a Labour leader, namely, Mr. John 
Bums. True, there had been subordinate offices given 
at intervab to Labour leaders, but to make one the 
head of a great national department — the Local Gov- 
ernment Bo^d — was an experiment which some people 
thoiight was going very far. On the whole, however, 
the country was pleased by the decision of Sir Hcsuy 
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Campbell Bannerman, the new Prime Minister, but 
there coiild be no mbtaking the little thrill of newness 
which everybody felt at this appointment. What is 
the situation now? Mr. Lloyd George brought into 
the Ministry not one, but several Labour leaders. 
Among those who have held Cabinet rank at one period 
or another in the war years are Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Mr. John Hodge. Mr. J. R. Oynes, Mr. G. N. Barnes, 
Mr. Geoi^ Roberts. Ministers not in the Cabinet 
included Mr. William Brace, Mr. G. J. Wardle. Mr. J. 
Parker. There have been some resignations and ex- 
changes, but Labour a year after the war still held a 
strong minority representation in the Govemmoit. 
The important consideration in connection with this is 
that Labour leaders, already men of affairs and skill in 
organization, were being trained in responsibility, not 
for a class, but for the whole country. There was not 
a man amongst them who had not begun life by working 
with his hands for a living. They had now to share in 
governing an ancient country with an hereditary 
monarch, a country which still felt the influence of a 
powerful aristocracy, and which derived a very large 
part of its strength from prosperous middle classes. 
Conservatives and Liberals will both agree that the 
Labour men carried out their functions with ability 
and breadth of vision; some of them achieved high 
distinction among war statesmen. For instance, 1S&. 
J. R. Clynes was probably the best as well as the most 
popular food controller the country had. (The office 
was both thankless and difficult.) The appointment of 
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Labour ministers has and will continue to have another 
effect. Membership of the Cabinet carries with it the 
honorary distinction of the Privy Council. A Privy 
Councillor who happens to be out of Cabinet office has 
the right to sit on the front Opposition Bencli facing 
the CoTemment and take his part in leadership in 
challenging Government decisions, in criticizing na- 
tional policy, and endeavouring to secure alternate lines 
of action. ' Since the war there has been a large showing 
of Labour leaders on the front Opposition Bendi, in- 
cluding Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Brace, and Mr. 
Hodge, and they are supplemented by Mr. J. H. 
Thomas and others who have been admitted to the 
Privy Council without having been in the Cabinet. 
All this means that the atmosphere d the House of 
Commons is undergoing alteration. Men who, less than 
fifteen years ago, received some measure of respect 
but who were not ranked as serious factors in Govern- 
ment and who by the smaller minds were merely toler- 
ated, if not patronized, have assumed a position of 
equality among contemporary statesmen. 

The position in the House of Commons is linked up 
with the position in the country. The membaa of the 
Labour movement with their families number half the 
population. The extension of the franchise puts one in 
two of the population on the voting renter, and this 
makes obvious Labour's new power. It is not as if 
Labour were just a loose a^regation of individuals. 
They comprise an oi^anized strength. There are about 
twenty thousand trade union branches throu^iout the 
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loigth and breadth of the land. There are some 
hundreds of local branches on the political side of the 
Labour movement, these branches being concerned 
largely with the promotion of Labour candidatures for 
Parliament in the particular constituencies in which 
they are situated. 

Among the changes for which the war was responnble 
was the institution of a Ministiy of Labour, the chief 
of which was a member of the Grovemment. A step 
forward in another direction was made by the Labour 
party itself, that is to say the pi^tical section of the 
movement. It threw open its ranks not merely to 
craftsmen and to labourers, but to brain workers. 
Under the old system it was difficult, if not impossible, 
for individuals who had no assodation actually with a 
working dass life, but who agreed with the emotions 
and methods of the Labour movement, to join formally 
in its work and be associated with its efforts. This 
shut out not only intellectuals, but practical men who 
might be of the greatest service to the Labour cause. 
Already the change has produced its effect, and some 
leading Liberals have now enlisted, and it is more than 
possible that some Conservatives, curious as it may 
seem, will also be found under the leadership of those 
whom their party used to despise. 

The uprising of the Labour movement and the stem 
determination of the Labour leaders not to form con- 
nections with either of the existing old parties, has led 
to some confusion in electoral contests — especially in 
view of the wlded complexity that the Govemm^it of 
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the day, being a Coaliti<m one, is divo^y composed of 
Conservatives, Liberals and Labour men. Since the 
General Election of 1918, by-elections have generally 
produced at least three candidates, (1) the Coahtion 
candidate, (2) the independeait Liberal candidate 
(many liberals tmder Mr. Asquith being fiercely 
critical of ISi. Lloyd George's administration) (8) the 
Labour candidate. At each <d the contests Labour 
has polled very heavily and in some cases successfully, 
as in the case of Mr. Arthur Henderson, who, contesting 
the Conservative Lancashire town of Widnes, wrested 
it from the Coalititm. One can hardly resist the con- 
clusion that Labour is boimd to grow stronger in an 
electoral sense, and the riddle which pres^its itself is, 
how and in what proportion the three parties will 
eventually align themselves into two distinct bodies oi 
the State. It is practically certun that this is the 
situation which will evolve itself. Britain does not 
love the bloc system. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the centres of gravity in political mentaOty will 
not be shifted, that there will still be the two streams 
of tendency, progressive fmd cautionary. Whether the 
progressive side will be led by Labour is a thing to be 
guessed at. At present it looks as if Labour will be in 
the saddle. But there are aiormous moderating influ- 
ences throughout the country which are not vocal, uid 
they run through a great part of the masses of men and 
women who make up the Labour movement, itself. On 
the other hand there have been indications of a determi- 
nation, some people call it a recklessness, in the directi<Hi 
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of rough and ready action towards an out and out rule 
hj Labour. 

In the early stages of the war the Trade Unions in the 
great industries relinquished for the sake of extra 
productioD many of their rules and privOeges long 
sought for, and much treasured, conditions as to hours 
of work, conditions of the kinds ot work for skilled and 
unskilled men, conditions on women and boy labour, 
conditions as to methods of payment. In these matters 
and in others the workmen had been for a generation 
seeking for freedom, battling down abuses which made 
life hard and robbed them of a tolerable and happy 
existence. Everything went overboard under the pres- 
sure of the war. The emergency of the time did more 
than that, for the various r^ulations imposed restric- 
tions on workmen in vital industries, such restrictions 
for instance as that which prohibited them from moving 
from one factory to another when higher remuneration 
was offered. Here and there were some mutterings, some 
fierce descriptions of Mr. Lloyd George, who at the 
time was Minister of Munitions, as a tyrant; but all 
these things came to very little. The call of patriotism 
overwhelmed complaints and personal disadvantage, 
overwhelmed the cries of a few hotheads among the 
unions about the abolition of thdr long-cherished 
rights. The Government promised that when the war 
was over all that had been taken away would be re- 
stored, that no union should be the worse off because it 
had temporarily abrogated the conditions of Labour 
which hitherto had been so rigidly enforced. From 
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time to time there were little outbursta from sections, 
but the GovenmieDt by one means and another carried 
on the inditstries of the comitry without serious in- 
terruption. Some of the Labour men, including rep- 
resentatives of the more moderate sections, had fears 
that the autocratic dictatorship of war time would 
leave its legacy in the shape of great or small opprea- 
sions of the unions after the war was over. They 
knew the prejudice of those who in their own term 
they lumped together as the capitalist class, and they 
foresaw that part of the special conditions of wartime 
might in some instances be perpetuated to the grave 
injury of the working people of the country. As a matter 
of fact they were miles away horn the truth. The grow- 
ing imp(»rtance of the workers l^it to the growth of their 
power. When the war was ended they were in a posi- 
tion which made them virtual masters of the country. 
It was only to be expected that in the first flush of 
new strength, with the strain of the war removed, 
Labour here and th^« should kick over the traces; 
that is exactly what happened. The price of every- 
thing, food, fuel, clothing, house Teat, was still double 
what it had been before the war, and many grades of 
workmen complained that the remimeration although 
added to was not the equivalent of the pre-war money 
they had reodved. Extremists were loud in their 
protests and in their threats; even moderate men 
among the rank and file were affected. In most cases 
disputes were brought to a settlement — almost always 
by concessions on the part of employers. Meanwhile 
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there was going on tliroughout the country the con- 
sdoiuness that Labour was becoming all-powerful; also 
the consciousness that Labour could not hoiceforth 
be treated as something to be threatened with a view 
to the interests of employers. The commxmity (of 
which Labour formed so large a proportion) felt also 
that the part the working classes had played in the war 
entitled them to a new consideration. Suffering and 
privations to tens of thousands in middle class homes 
had also forced the lesson that men and women, what- 
ever their station, must have the wherewithal to live 
healthfully and with at least some degree c^ comfort. 
In the matter of prices, when in the later sununo- of 
1918 the railwaymen of the country through their 
union demanded a reconsideration of the Government 
scale of recomp^tse for those on the lowest rate of pay, 
the GovMnment refused to act promptly, the order 
went forth from the union that all railwaymen were to 
strike. Practically all of them did strike. Trains 
ceased running everywhere. MiUions of people were 
put to inconvenience and loss. Within a period of 
hours the Government had organized a few trains 
driven by amateurs or by the fraction of men who had 
remained in, and had supplemented this service by 
motor lorries drawn from war establishments in order 
to convey food to the cities. Appeals were made to 
the public to help the Government, whidi took the 
strong line that whether the railwaymen were right 
or wr(Hig they ought not suddenly to have held the 
people of the country up to ransom. They refused 
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to conader the railwaym^i'a claim tintil they all wait 
back to work. In the course of three days the situa- 
tion became the most menadng that England has had 
to face for generations, because there was a prospect of 
other great unions uniting with the railwayman and 
stopping the whole industry of the country. As it 
happened the Government was in possession of the 
railways, and was therefore one of the interested 
parties in the dispute as well as being the judge. This 
was pointed out by the railwaymen. On the other 
hand the Government argued that if a union could 
impose its terms on Parliament by force. Parlia- 
mentary Government was at an end and we were on 
the verge of a revolution. There was no getting away 
from this point of view. The Conservative instincts 
of the old country were brought to bear. The leaders 
of the Labour movement from the various industries 
came in as negotiators, while people at large did every- 
thing possible to help the Government, which was 
running a skeleton service of trains. The end of it was 
that the Government agreed to a certain minimum for 
the men whose cases had been in dispute and left other 
matters open for settlement by negotiation. Some 
claimed it a victory for the Government, and some 
for the men. What stands out for good or evil is the 
fact that the Government had to recede from it& 
decision ol refusing to make a concession until the men 
had returned to work. The strike and the restdt was 
an object lesson as to the condition of the country. 
It may also have been a signal for the future. 
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LABOUB BATTblNG FOB ENTHBONXHENT 

W.HILE the general impulse whidi is taking 
Labour towards power is unmistakable there 
is a measure (^ doubt as to the road through 
which success will be forced. The big polling of Labour 
at a series of by-elections indicates a substantial chance 
of a parliamentary majority, possibly at the next 
general election, certainly within the course of a year 
or two. A parliamentary majority means a Labour 
Cabinet. 

But there are Labour enthusiasts who see a shorter 
cut to power, and these men are eager to challenge by 
force — industrial force — any existing Government 
which will not adopt some particular economic plan 
on which they have set their hearts. A partial illus- 
tration was given by the strike of the railwaymen. At 
the moment of writing the miners are uiging complete 
nationalization of the coal mines, and there is discussion 
among them as to whether their argument with the 
Government shall or shall not take the form of a striJke 
threat. The threat will not be made unless it is intended 
to carry it into effect. We have passed the stage of 
empty words. I can hear some people saying, "Well, 
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let them strike." The matter camiot be dismissed thus 
lightly. Id the railway dispute if the Govermnent had 
not met the men at least half way the other great unions 
would certainly have made common action. Business 
would have been brought to a standstill. Supplies of 
food would have ceased. Emergency measures by the 
Government would have been utterly inadequate, and 
if the Government in those circumstances had madly 
sought to rule by force, blood would have been flowing 
within twenty-four hoiurs. One half of the nation would 
have been facing the other half. The alteraative was 
that the Government should acknowledge defeat. A 
general election would naturally have followed, but 
Parliamentary government would at least temporarily 
have been overthrown. In some form it would have 
bad to be resuscitated, but in such a situation the issue 
is on the knees of the gods, and England for good or 
evil would have been in the throes of revolution. All 
this is a fancy picture of what might have been. But 
it is also a picture of what may happen next month or 
next year. 

Whether Labour achieves power by the steady build- 
ing up of a parliamentary majority or by what I r^ard 
as the less likely method of "direct action," it will be 
confronted by problems of administration and l^^a- 
tion rendered particularly difficult by its own tenets 
and professions. It will have to govern a community 
and not one class. It wilt have powerful opponents. 
Among its own adherents there will arise that spirit of 
cautiousness which is an English characteristic. On 
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the whole I am indined to think that the first essay of 
labour in govenunent will be a brief one. 

The war caused England to plunge into the expedient 
of piece-meal Socialism. I daresay that some Social- 
ists would quarrel with this description, but an impar- 
tial observer may fairly use these words in reference to 
the seizure by the Government for the use of the cont> 
munity of the main means of production, sale, and trans- 
port. In effect if not in form there was a nationalization 
of mines, railways and shipping, a nationalization of 
the production of food at home and its import from 
abroad. You could not sell a sack of wheat, buy a 
pound of butter, or move a ship, or build a house, except 
under Government restriction or regulation. Every- 
body in the country endorsed the general policy because 
under the stress of war a self-respecting people will 
stand both loss and discomfort, and even privation. 
But it does not follow that general opinion would 
agree that changes made for war purposes ^ould be- 
come permanent features in the life of the country. 
Everything was turned topsy-turvy by the great 
emergency. War policy was not necessarily a guide 
for the conduct of the community in normal times. I 
remember a damning attack made by the Opposition 
on the Government in reference to some wasteful pro- 
cedure which would have ruined a private firm and 
destroyed the reputation of any captain of industry who 
had permitted it. It was an instance of stupidity and 
negligence as well as of waste. It fell to the lot of Mr. 
Balfour, then the First Lord of the Admiralty, to 
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jaeaait the Government's case. I forget the actual 
facts, but the tenor of Mr. Balfour's bland reply was 
that waste was essential to progress, waste was essential 
to acbievonent. Bravely persuasive, with alert dialec- 
tical skill, he ^owed how nothing could be accom- 
plished without waste. He is a big man, Mr. Balfour, 
in his way. He did not convince the House of Com- 
mons, but he quieted it. Such are the effects produced 
by the emotlcHis of war. Let Mr. Balfour try that 
speech in peace time, and see what kind of effect it 
would have. 

Therefore there is nothing very strange in the fact 
that conservative, practical-minded old England, cau- 
tious in theory, but often enough quite quick in action, 
applied swiftly and compr^ensively a system which 
was at least in dose relation to Socialism in all its main 
activities. New forms of control were not meant to 
be permanent. It was obvious that they comprised but 
a trimsitory policy to meet a necessity. 

First one industry and thai another came under 
Government control, although by the word "control" 
I do not mean necessarily detailed administration; 
for instance, there were the railways. Of (x>urse, the 
laOways were of enormous importance in the actual 
war operations, owing to the fact that they had to 
carry soldiers to and fro to the coast, as well as enor- 
mous volumes of shells, guns, food and other material, 
and had at the same time to continue to convey from 
the various ports of Great Britain to their destinations 
the imported supplies necessary for the population at 
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home. The Government appointed the heads of all 
the railvay companies to a committee to run the rail- 
ways, and made a Cabinet Minister, the President of 
the Board of Trade, the diaiimui. The detaUed ar- 
rangements for the railway service of the country was 
left in the hands of the railway chiefs, subject to the 
fact that they were not working for profits for the 
shareholdera, but for the good of the nation. The 
Government guaremteed an income which would be 
equal to that received tmder the normal conditions of 
1913. Hiis state of things continued after the war. 
When quarrels arose on questions of wages, it was the 
Government which was looked to as the employer, 
although as a matter of fact the railway chiefs made 
the arrangements 

A somewhat similar arrangement existed in regard 
to coal. Nominally the Government was responsible 
for the coal mines of the country, and did in fact fix 
the price of coal to the consumer. But the colliery 
owners continued to run the mines. Then there was 
the question of food. A Government Food ControUer 
supervised the distribution of the principal food stuffs 
and fixed the prices as well as the quantities. 

The country was seriously in need of houses, at least 
half a million of them, for of course, all building opera- 
tions had been stopped during the war. Inasmudi as 
the Government controlled the supply of building 
material, the building of dwellings was in effect under 
the Government guidance and command. 

These are the outstanding examples of what may be 
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called socialistic experimeDts — although Socialists furi- 
ously contend that they were instances of biu«aucratic 
and not of socialistic Goveniment. There is, of course, 
something in this contention, but it cannot be denied 
that, under the necessities of war and of the confused 
conditions following the war, an approach was made 
towu^ what the Socialists long and persistently had 
advocated, namely, the naUonalizatioa of leading in- 
dustries. It should be said in parenthesis that a good 
many Labour men who would not describe thonselves 
as out and out Socialists were also in favour of this 
nationalization . 

What are the general results of these experiments 
necessarily persisted in long after the war had come to 
an actual conclusion? The country is struggling to 
emei^e from a period of diaos, and whatever methods 
had been used there would tmdoubtedly have been 
many inequalities, many hardships, a good deal of con- 
fusion and ineffectiveoess. At the end of 1919 there 
were repeated agitations in the country against the 
decisions of the Government departments, against some 
of their ways of doing things, against many of the results 
which followed. Farmers, it was said, were making 
extraordinary profits, while milk remained at a shilling 
a quart in the cities, a price which probably penalized 
the babies of poor parents, perhaps sent many of them 
to an early grave. The price of imported meat fluc- 
tuated apparently in an erratic manner. One week 
it was said that th^e was a ^ut of beef; another week 
that beef was almost unobtainable. In the early au- 
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tunm household coal went up six stiillingg a ton beoauae 
there was not enough of it, and because the cost of pro- 
duction had increased. In December household coal 
went down ten shillings a ton because there was ploity 
of it. 

These few facts give some idea of the mixed state of 
affairs which England finds herself in during the 
troubled time of what may be called reoonstruction. 
There can be no doubt at all that bad as is the general 
situation under the Government's control it would 
have been very much wcwse if Government's control 
had suddenly been withdrawn and the community 
handed'over to cut-throat competition between trades, 
individuals, and selfish interests genially. 

While the old Toryism is dead as the result of the war 
there is springing up a new Liberalism which may prove 
to be the chief, indeed the only, force with which Labour 
will be faced. Its stream of thought is against nation- 
alization as the cure-all remedy, and in the place of 
nationalization it puts a greatly extended coI^>eration 
with working people who are to share in the profits of 
industries, and also in their management. Nationaliza- 
tion is claimed to be inseparable from some form of 
bureaucratic domination, and bureaucracy goes towards 
damping down initiative, and takes away something 
from enei^. This school of thought pushes forward 
the idea that increased production is necessary all 
round, especially necessary for Labour itself, which 
otherwise in its search for better oonditifms will find 
itself in a blind alley. 

ISO 
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The general proposition of Labour leaders is that 
wealth is imequaUy shared and that a readjustment of 
method will lead to comfortable homes for millions who 
live beneath the comfort line. Against this it is urged 
that there will not be enough to go round unless wealth 
is increased by more production, and this increased 
production will be retarded by nationalization. "That 
is wrong," retort the Labour men. "Nationalizatioh 
will increase production." 

The figures showing the rise in recent years of direct 
taxation, which applies more to the middle classes and 
the rich, and also of indirect taxation (duties on tea, 
tobacco, alcohol, etc.), largely paid by the poor, have 
some bearing on the question. Li the war years the 
excess profits duty of course swdled the direct taxes. 
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Throughout the country 3,406,000 persons are 
diai^eable with income tax; 59,100 have incomes of 
over £S,000; 148 have incomes of over £100,000, the 
total taxable income of these individuals being £27,- 
600,000. They have to pay neariy half of it, £13,- 
352,000 in income and super-tax. 

England has to choose between two courses, one in 
the direction of nationalization of at least those indus- 
tries which are primarily needed for the daily domestic 
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material needs of her people, or on the other hand 
choosing some other form not only of resuscitating but 
of increasing, revitalizing, and enormously extending 
her productiveness by allowing free scope to individual 
initiative, and at the same time ^ving Labour a share, 
a share which shall not be in the nature of a dole, but 
a real percmtage for effort exp^ided. Brains and hands 
have to be balanced. One thing is certain, that there 
can be no return to the old laizzez-faire methods. We 
are not rich enough for it. We have not enough men 
for it. Some new line has to be struck out. Truly 
England stands at the crossroads. The involved ques- 
tion which faces the country, therefore, is this — whether 
under activities similar to those which prevailed before 
the war, or with such modifications as had been brou^t 
about by the war, it is possible to carve out a more 
comfortable life for the vast mass of the people even 
though it should necessitate a redistribution of income 
owned by the rich, together with a remodelling of 
industrial enterprises by the introducUon in part of 
Labour management. Is it better to proceed with new 
emotions to improve old methods, or to start in with a 
new conception altt^ther of what the country can do 
in her special fields of action, and to revolutionize 
completely not only our duties towards our neighbours, 
but our methods of carrying them out? Even the 
forward looking visionaries of Labour, while discoimt- 
ing much of the talk of more production as capitalistic 
artfulness, pay lip service to the idea of better and more 
effective activity on the farm and in the factory by 
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cooperative effort, and also — for this is one of the great 
points — the elimination of competiUon. 

Li the daily struggle of expediency by the Govern- 
ment and by the people at large there is do sharply 
outlined policy along these two lines, but force of 
circumstances compels some thought and a good deal 
of individual action in the respective directions. 

It has to be remembered liiat there are many con- 
tradictory factors so far as industry is concerned arising, 
of course, from the general dislocation, white there are 
complaints in places like dockyard towns on the matter 
of imemployment. The merchant shipbuilding yards 
are choked with work which cannot be executed on 
account, to some extent, of lack of labour, and to some 
extent through lack of material and transport facilities. 
There is an overwhelming demand for automobiles, and 
orders are placed at many of the factories for delivery 
months ahead, and in some cases years ahead. These 
are but instances. Sporadic unemployment there is 
and must be, but in view of the demands on Britain for 
products at home and abroad, it seems as it there will 
be not only enough work, but a good deal too much 
work for all the people of the country if organization 
proceeds along the lines which would be adopted by a 
business employer whose business, while to some extent 
disoi^anized by unforeseen h^penings, possesses im- 
mense potentialities. 

What has become increasingly obvious is this — that a 

population of forty-six millions with high natural 

capacity for practical work, with a framework of world- 
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wide trade, must somehow devise a scheme by which 
the industry of the country can be increased to double 
or perhaps to treble what it used to be in the (Ad days. 
How can this be done? In the new after-the-war 
world there will arise great new markets. That is one 
thing. Another is that war inventions which can be 
adapted to peace uses are available tor increased produc- 
ti(m. But these things are of little use without the 
eaitire remodelling of a system of output. What is 
needed and what is perhaps inevitable is a new indus- 
trial revolution similar to that which followed the 
introduction of machinery a century or more ago. 
Chdy this time instead of setting up an industrial 
tyranny so far as the woricers are concerned, it will 
have to comprise as part <^ its fabric the coOperaUon 
(^ the workers. 

The tendencies of the time are not without their 
menace. Th^ are also touched with hope. All that 
can be said definitely is that England is evolving a new 
order d society. 
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A DARK cloud has risen od the west of the British 

A% Isles, a doad which may listen and drift 

away, or may gather and intensify till it breaks 

in a stiwm of destruction and desolation. Bound up 

in the fate of England is the future of Ireland. 

Is this particular section of the United Kingdom to 
be a disintegrating influence? Is it to be worse than 
that? Are there within the shores of the Emerald Isle 
the seeds of bloody revolution? . Outsiders in other 
lands, sympathetic and hostile, are watching devdop- 
meots, and most of them ask at the end of some dis- 
cussion on the matter, "What is England going to do?" 
If they lived within the British Isles they would put the 
question in an entirdy different form; they would 
ask, "What is Ireland going to do?" Long past is the 
time when England's intentions with regard to Ireland 
provided the keynote. England's policy for Ireland 
now is open f 6r all the world to see and to ^^unine as a 
whole or in detail, and at this moment Ireland's fate 
is in beland's hands. What does Ireland intend to 
make of it? True, the reply will settle some trouble- 
some matters for En^and; it will settle the kind of 
ISS 
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existence Ireland is to have for a long range of years. 
The r^ly, moreover, must be not in words, not in 
rhetoric; it must be in action, in a frame of mind. 
There is no doubt that Ireland has had heavy griev- 
ances. Irish affairs in the middle of last century pro- 
vide an episode which it is not pleasant for England to 
look back upon. El-housed, half'Starving, oppressed 
under semi-feudal laws of special Irish growth, Ireland 
was treated with indifference and in some cases with 
cruel n^lect. Even if one discounts the suggesticms 
of deliberate tyranny there remains a sufficiently hard 
case. For fifty years there has been a cumulative 
improvement, but even down to rec^it times Tory 
Bourbons in England have steadily opposed the grant 
of self-government to Ireland. 

Now Ireland with a good deal of material prosperity 
is in the hands of a lai^ majority who refuse to send 
representatives to the British Parliament in London 
and declare for independence, who have despatched 
emissaries to the United States to raise mtmey and 
secure sympathy, who refuse to be satisfied with local 
self-government, who claim the right to settle the 
affairs of Ireland without regard to the interests of 
the United Kingdom as a whole, who show contranpt 
for the suggestion that separation would act to their 
own disadvantage. Ireland cites ancient wrongs — 
heely admitted on all hands — disregards or slurs over, 
sometimes evoi justifies, an event which made a de^ 
impression on the slow moving English people, namely, 
the tragic rebeilion in 1016 against the English Govem- 
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ment. Sinn Fein Irdand aays ^e desires and intends 
to break away. 

English statesmen struggle to find a way out of the 
difficulty, and the English Pariiament offers self- 
government for purely Irish affairs. One set of Irish- 
men find fault with the plan for one group of reasons, 
another set of Irishm^i reject it for exactly the opposite 
set of reasons. Here indeed is drama in the making. 
TVhat will be the outcome? The outcome will be as 
Irdaud wills it. 

The early story of Ireland is not greatly different 
from that of many other countries in turbulent periods 
of the world's history. A Celtic race, the Irish have a 
strong admixture in the north from Scotland, and in 
other parts a sprinkling of the English, thou^ this 
English admixture after a lapse of generations and 
centuries is now well moulded into the common stock. 
It is the fashion to talk of oppressions and revolts in 
Ireland during past centuries. Well, the other parts 
of Britain were not exactly peaceful and placid centres 
of government. Tliere were wrongs resulting from the 
settlers from Scotland and also from the ravages of 
Cromwell's soldiers, to take but two examples, but 
England and Scotland or parts of them were fighting 
like tiger cats for centuries. Cromwell was not pre- 
dsely a popular person among powerful and extensive 
sections of the English. The King's writ did not 
always nm smoothly among the Welsh tribes who 
made up another Celtic nation. 

Let me quote a few words from the Scotsman who has 
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recently been acting as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
namely, Mr. Ian Macpheraon. The history of the 
Irish Celt in the matter of grievances was, he said, 
nothing in oomparison with that of the Scottish 
Celt 

"Tell me a single instance in Irish history which can 
compare in iniquity and in outrage with the massacre 
of Glencoe. Tell me an incident in Irish history which 
can compare for a single moment with the butdiery of 
the gallant Highland clans by the Duke of Cumberland 
esxd his men after the Rebellion." 

And yet when all is said and done there is something 
specially tragic and perturbing in connection with the 
Irish and their relations with the English. The devil is 
in the strip of water which separates Britain and Ire- 
land. In progress of time a certain common footing 
was arrived at in connection with England, Scotland, 
and Wales, who were joined together geographically. 
Ireland although not so very far away was cut off by 
water — and evca now means of transit are very im- 
portant fen- the purpose of ciTiIizati<m. Ireland was 
and is separated from uifiuences which moke for amelio- 
ration. This physical accident of a few miles of sea 
water is behind the trouble which fringes Ireland at the 
present time. Specially evil days fell upon Ireland in 
the first half of the 19th century following the corrupt 
bargainwhich eliminated the Irish Parliament. Effective 
demofracy is after all but young and has but a short 
life to look back upon. Politicians and other parasites 
who had much power for a generation following the 
1S8 
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F^cb revolution treated Ireland aa a doubtful and 
possibly a dangerous dependency, and exploited and 
ill-treated hex. Industries dwindled. Presently famine 
tlireatened her. The hungry forties are still a potent 
memory. From the time that free trade took Irish 
agricultural profit away began the enormous migration 
to the new country on the other side of the Atlantic 
where Irish descendants still cherish the traditions im- 
planted by father, grandfather and great-grandfather. 
It has to be remembered, however, that England herself 
was not a happy place for most of the common people 
in those far off days. Ireland suffered, it b true, under 
a malignant fate for the time. But the British, let it 
be recalled, were themselves on the verge of revolution 
at the time of the passage of the Reform Bill in the 
thirties, and the rest of Europe cbuld hardly be de- 
scribed as free, happy, or entirely imoppressed. 

In the seventies began the organized campaign for 
Home Rule and there was a start also in that progressive 
series of land laws culminating in 1909, land laws de- 
signed and as a whole effective for the purpose of giving 
opportunities to the tenant farmer, who previously had 
been under great disadvemtages. In the eighties Glad- 
stone took up Home Rule, and though it was defeated 
the extended franchise in Britain from this time onward 
caused widened and deepened agression of s^noipathy 
for the Irish cause. Through a period of Irish repres- 
dons and outrages two influences were beginning to 
make themselves manifest among the English people, 
one being a desire for more freedom for the Irish people, 
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another an indiiiatioQ to give material assistance to a 
countty in bad fortune. The latter was the first to 
find demonstration. It is strictly accurate to say that 
during the past thirty years Ireland has become a 
changed land. Engluid has poured forth scenes of 
milUons of pounds to meet her needs. Tenants have 
been safeguarded in their tenures, have been givoi 
facilities to purchase their holdings. Industries have 
been fostered. Model cottages have taken the place 
of the old cabins. In a sketch of the Irish land laws 
Mr. W. F. Bailey, an estates commissioner, says, "It 
may fairly be asserted that so far as the occupying 
tenantry was concerned, there was no more objection- 
able land system in Europe than that which prevailed 
in Ireland before 1870, and no more favourable ^stem 
than that which exists at the present time." 

Certainly it is not possible to justify the claim that 
Ireland is now an oppressed nation in a material sense. 
Here is one evidence of latter-day prosperity. Accord- 
ing to the latest available figures the deposits and cash 
balances in Irish joint stock banks was £91,361,000 on 
December SI, 1917. With the exception of the years 
1901 and 1905 the deposits and cash balances have in- 
creased each year since 1887, when they stood at 
£29,771,000. 

What of the charge that England is greedily sucking 
revenue from Ireland? The population of Ireland is 
about a tenth part of the population of the British 
Isles. A Treasury return for the year 1918-1919 shows 
that Ireland contributes less than two and a half per 
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cent, to the total required for the Imperial expenditure. 
I give the actual figures: 



Total revome 

Local txpenditun. 



£601.001 
£148,S47,«Wl77^ 



£97,«7fi,000 
£9Z,iei.W0 



Balance available 
for Imperial 
BXpendittue. 



££W.t\ifiOQ 95.49 



£T7.7H,000 



£111,113.500 



That does not look mudi like bloodsuddng by 
Britain. 

la recent years, England in hard times, to settle the 
Irish question has had to meet the fact that there were 
two irreconcilable political forces face to face. tJIst^ 
is the home of the north country Irish, many of idiose 
forebears came from Scotland, and it has been immov- 
ably oiq>osed to a separate Parliament for Ireland. Only 
twenty-five per cent, of the Irish population are Union- 
ists, but they comprise among them some of the most 
prosperous and influential members of the community. 
Belfast, their headquartera, is the thriving <%ntre iA 
industries which contribute much to Irish welfare. It 
is, moreover, a banking centre with activities radiating 
throughout the agricultural community practically all 
over Ireland. In some respects Belfast is the business 
coital of the country. Then there is the fact that the 
dour Unionists of Ulster are Protestants. Nationalist 
Ireland is Catholic. Here is a great dividing fine which 
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in the opinion o( many is Uie most important of all. On 
various grounds of business and patriotic impulse 
Ubtermen oppose Home Rule, but they oppose it prin- 
cipally because they refuse to be "under the domination 
of a Roman Catholic Failiament" as the first Irish 
Parliament is certain to be. Nationalists wave this 
objection aside and they have Fhitestants in their 
ranks, and many other leaders, who are equally certain 
that the IJIstermen will suffer no disadvantage through 
religious opinions. Ulster is unctrnvinced. Everybody 
remembers how with the Home Rule Bill on the Statute 
Book Ulstermen with Sir Edward Carson at their head 
prepared for armed resistance. This was the state of 
affairs when the war with Germany broke on the world. 
Britain had to face her fate. John Redmond rose in 
the House of Commons and in a noble speech pledged 
the sword of Ireland to Britain's cause. He and other 
leaders in the south as well as in the north worked hard 
in the patriotic cause, and tens of thousands of men were 
raised for the army. For the moment Home Rule was 
in abeyance. Gallant Willie Bedmcmd, the Iridi lead- 
er's brother who was well ov^ military age, put on 
khaki and eventually sacrificed his life on the battle 
front. Another political leader who died in action was 
young T. M. Kettle, who was as brilliant as he was 
popular. 

As the war went on a movement in Ireland called 

Sinn Fein, "Ourselves Alone," began to make headway. 

There was perhaps more of literature than of revolution 

in its genesis, but it was seized upon by the local labour 
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movements, and then in the course of months grew into 
a big political organization. It developed a fierce 
motive power. It said that the nationalists led by Mr. 
Redmond were a tame lot, and that nothing was to be 
obtained by temporizing with Enf^and. From this 
attitude of mind thare sprang swiftly definite plans. 
On Easter Monday, 1916, there was an armed rising in 
Dublin; murders were committed, soldiers, policemen 
and dvilians were shot, the Post Office was seized. 
British soldiers were used to quell the revolt, and there 
was a considerable outcry because of injustices and a 
still fiercer outcry when the leaders of the revolt to 
the nimiber of sixteen were condemned to death and 
executed, and a large number of others were sent to 
temporary imprisonment in England. On the groimd 
of expediency it was urged that there should have been 
lenient treatment for all these people; no one should 
have been executed. An ardency for Irish independ- 
ence, a devotion to a national cause, were urged as an 
eunise for the rising and for the deaths which followed 
it. Altogether 300 people were killed, and S,000 injured 
as the result of this attempt, justifiable or not, to stab 
England in the back while she was fighting for existence 
with her Allies. There was no doubt of the sympathy 
of the rebels with the Germans in their war on Britain. 
Sir Rc^er Casement, who was arrested in Ireland in 
connection with this seditious movement, was found 
to have been in Germany, where he had appended to 
Irish soldiers, prisoners of war, to jfun in fighting 
against ^itfun. 
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It is worth quoting here the finding of a commission 
composed of Lord Hardinge, Mr. Justice Shearman and 
Sir Mackenzie Chakners, three strong and experienced 
men of judicial mind. It bit the Ulstermen as well as 

the Sinn Feiners. 

The general conclu^on that we draw from the evidence 
before us is that the main cause of the rebellion appears to 
be that lawlessness was allowed to grow up unchecked, and 
that Irdand for several years past has been adminiatered on 
the principle that it was safer and more expedient to leave 
law in abeyance if collision with any faction of the Irish 
people could thereby be avoided. 

Such a policy is the ne^tion of that cardinal rule of Gov- 
enunent which demands that the enforcement of law and the 
preservation of order should always be independent of 
political expediency. 

We are also of c^inim that on the outbreak of war all drill- 
ing and nuuusuvring t^ unrecognized bodies of m^i, 
whether armed or unarmed, should have been strict^ pro- 
hibited, and that as soon as it became known to the Irish 
Government that the Irish Volunteers and the Citizen Army 
were under the control of men prepared to assist your 
Majesty's enemies if the opportunity should be offered to 
them, all drilling and open carrying of arms by these bodies 
should have been forcibly suppressed. 

It does not appear to be disputed that the authorities in 
the spring of 1916, while believing that the seditious bodies 
would not venture unaided to break into insurrection, were 
convinced that they were prepared to assist a German 
landing. 

We are further of opinion that at the risk of a collision 
eai^ steps should have been taken to arrest and prosecute 
leaders and organizers of sedition. 
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Two other events since 1914 stand out as landmarks 
on the way to the present position of affairs. One was 
a convention of all sections of Irishmen called together 
by the British Gk>vemment with the purpose of securing 
a scheme of self-government. All classes were invited. 
There was a period of great and hopeful work, and 
England's attitude at this time might be summarized: 
"Here are you, all Irishmen, and we ask you to produce 
among yourselves a scheme of Home Rule which will 
be workable. You can have practically what you like 
if you will agree upon it." The convention broke up 
in disagreement. At the end of 1918 after the Armistice 
there was a General Election in the United Kingdom. 
Of the old constitutional Nationalist Party but seven 
won seats; of the seven, Mr. Devlin was the only 
notable personality, and Mr. Dillon, who had succeeded 
Mr. Redmond in the leadership, was among those 
beaten. Outside Ulster, Sinn Fein swept the country, 
securing 73 seats out of the total of 105 Irish seats. 
Sinn Fein members refused to attend the Parliament in 
London, and the position in Ireland became worse than 
it had been for many a long year. That was on the 
political side. De Valera, the Sinn Fein leader, went 
to America, where there was an open campaign for 
the ind^>endence of Ireland. In Ireland itself there was 
indeterminate but continuous work along the same 
lines among a great part of the population who only a 
few short years ago professed themselves anxious for 
the constitutional Home Rule settlement now thrust 
upon them. 
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A philosophy divorced from any national prejudices 
may well regard the interminable welter of Irish affairs 
with amazement. The Irish have produced some of 
the most brilliant men, some of the great g^uses. 
In war, in business, in poetry, they have triumphed. 
"Why cannot they carve a settled contwitment for 
their own country ? It cannot be completely the wicked- 
ness of En^uid that is responsible for the prevalent and 
long continued unhappiness of Irdand. England's 
history with regard to other parts of her dominions at 
home and abroad has shown that she does possess some 
of the qualities which result in contentment and pros- 
perity for the land over which the Union Jack is the 
symbol of ultimate sovereignty. And the puzdement 
is increased by the extraordinary human attributes of 
the Irish. They have among them not only the hard 
equipment of success in the more material directions, 
but they possess also in a high, almost a superlative 
degree, the essentials of what is fascinating in men and 
women of all ages. Quick-wittedness, affection and 
loyalty are theirs without stint or limit. Are they not 
known throughout all the nations as the apostles <^ 
humour? (And the humorous nation has attained 
very nearly the peak of civilization.) You have only 
to go to Ireland and mix with the common people to 
be both stimulated and delisted. It is a memory which 
hves in all who have any sensibilities. A colleague of 
mine representing a newspaper opposed to Home Rule 
some years ago went to Ireland to write a series of 
articles about the condition of affairs there. Irish 
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Nationalist leaders — ^they included Mr. John Redmond, 
Mr. Willie Redmond. Mr. Devlin, Mr. T. M. Kettle- 
received him with open arms, entertained him and treat- 
ed him. like a real friend. There was not a trace of 
scheming in this. It was just the fact that the visitor 
was a stranger and to that extent a guest in their land. 
And then the incidental delights of Irish wit — who can 
equal them? I was once in the West of Ireland and had 
the opportunity of tasting the illicit whiskey known as 
poteen, and I mentioned the experience to a well-known 
kwyer whom I met at the hotel. He promised to said 
me some of this liquor to my London residence. At 
Christmastime there arrived a package vdiidi had 
contained two quart bottles of poteen, but one of them 
had been broken in the course of transit. I wrote and 
thanked my lawyer friend for his kindly thought and 
mentioned the accident by which one of the bottles had 
been broken. He wrote back to this effect: "I am 
sorry one of the bottles was brok^i in the post, but as 
I have to-day successfully defended in court a man 
dtai^ed with the manufacture of this liquor, I shall be 
in a position to send you another bottle by the end of 
the week." 

Perhaps it is in the heat of politics only that an Eng- 
lish visitor comes across now and again what ma^ be 
called unconscious humour — voy rare among the 
Irish. Politics are a serious and engrossing thing to the 
Irishmen. I was present during part of the general 
election yrhea Mr. William O'Brien with a handful 
of followers opposed and foi^t Mr. John Redmond 
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and the official nationalists in several contests. Mr. 
O'Brien had been successful in Cork and came up to his 
home constituency on the West coast where a great wel- 
come had been planned for him. He was escorted to the 
Town Hail from which the seats had been removed and 
where the floor was crowded by upstanding Irishmen, 
young and old, many of them carrying shillelaghs. 
Iliey were almost ferociously enthusiastic. Mr. 
O'Brien heavily bearded, with long sha^y hair, huge 
projecting eyebrows, stood on the platform with his 
hands clasped behind his back and talked to them 
with an intensity which matched their own fervour. 
One Redmondite and one only was in the hall and in 
the course of Mr. O'Brien's speech he ejaculated a word 
of dissent. The gathering was instantly in a turmoil. 
To my unexperienced ^es all the assembly seemed to 
turn on that one man at the back of the hall and to 
descend upon him like an avalanche. Exactly what 
happened to him I do not know, but he was ejected, 
whether whole or in pieces it was not possible to judge. 
Then the gathering filed bade, filled the hall once more 
and stood at attention to listen to their idol and their 
orator on the platform. Mr. O'Brien with hands still 
dasped behind his back and looking more than ever 
like the prophet Elijah hissed out with a feeling impos- 
sible to reproduce in the written word, "Gientlemen, I 
am glad to see you know bow to deal with a bully when 
you find one." 

Ireland is presented in America and in other 'coun- 
tries abroad as remaining oppressed, overridden, ty- 
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raimically governed. As a matter of fact Irish opin- 
ion is a sentimental and political one and has little or 
no relation to the state of affairs financial and ma- 
terial. Here is an extract from an article written in 
the last week of 1919 by an impartial visitor: 

It is tw«ity-one years since I was last in IrcJand. and all 
that time the remembrance of the warm-hearted comitiy of 
my youth lay tucked awio' m my heart, as thou^ in sweet- 
smelling lavender. Ireland always remained a name to 
conjure with, a live thing caftable of vision, without which 
she hjod long since assuredly perished. I was accustomed to 
hear people quote Swift, and call it "a visitation" to be an 
Irishman; but through all these years of strife and seining 
treachery I held fast to the faith that is in me, that the feet 
of Ireland were set, alb^t t^ devious and crfttimes intolerable 
ways, on a quest for truth. Qui ckerche la veriie trouvera Dim, 
and what would it matter if, in finding Him, she lost the 
whole world? 

We had taken a little house outside a seande village on 
the South Coast, and an ass cart was waiting to convey the 
maids, while the rest of us budded. The men of more or less 
middle age who were cracking stone by the roadside or mean- 
dering along with their carts, greeted ua as of old, with a 
courtesy and charm vouchsafed to few mortals these latter 
days. But it happened to be market d^; and as we neared 
a small market town, through which we had to pass, we found 
the road omgested with young farmers herding thor cattle. 
We dismounted, as they showed no indination to let us 
through, and only then was I aware that we were the object of 
hostile looks, though no word was spoken. I turned in 
bewildermoit to my companions and saw at once by thdr 
faces that I had not made a mistake. After this it was 
I^asant to get to our own village, where we met not only 
with courier, but with a certain, though restrtdned, friend- 
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liness, which later ripened into something warmex. Outade 
the village, in the countiy b^ond, the older mm and all 
the women we met invariably responded to oar salotatknis, 
and at a small farm where we one day asked for some milk 
to drink the woman refused pajment, saying, "It is our cus- 
tom to ^ve a drink of milk to any one who asks for iL" 

But almost as invariably the young men neither greeted 
us nor replied to our greetings, and I leamt to dread the 
black looks which often accompanied the refusal. 

On looking bock, two outstanding impressions ranun 
fixed in our minds as the result of our five weeks' stay in the 
country — the material prosperity of the people uid the 
q>iritual isolation of Ireland in regard to all outside relati<H)- 
ships. Not a beggar was to be seen where beggars formerly 
abounded. The very tinkers who live on the open road wore 
a leave-it-or-take-it-air of independence; while the whole 
countryside, as far as the eye could reach, was white unto har- 
vest. This outward prosperity ext^ided from the farmers to 
the small village shopkeepers, whose prices to the stranger 
within their gates were well beyond those charged in En^and. 
The fishermen, too, were reaping a fine harvest, and for the 
hire of small boats, when they condescended to let them 
out at all, they asked not less than £3 a day. It was there- 
fore not surprising to see one or two of the younger ones 
parade on Sundays in immaculate blue serge suits, to the 
envy of the male members of our party. 

One woman in the village, the wife of a labours, living in 
a four-roomed cottage, supplemented her income, in addition 
to other activities, by providing teas for the local pleasure- 
seekers, who came each Sunday afternoon to the Strand, 
arriving in every sort of conveyance from the n^ghbouring 
town. She admitted averaging £l profit on the takings of 
an aftemooD — and she told us she had saved suffident 
money to buy her son of usteoi a £30 outfit before sending 
him to Dublia to be apprenticed to the motor trade. like- 
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vise the village butcher, trith the ur of a rich man i^ cared 
not how much he gave, cashed us a cheque for £15, revealing, 
as he opened his roll-topped desk to get the money, roll upcm 
roll of banknotes lying carelessly about. Butter, eggs, meat, 
poultiy, and milk were to be had in plenty for the paying 
(fine turkeys and geese were strutting all over the roads), 
while sugar was plentiful although ostensibly rationed. 

But the dominant note that struck us — afresh in one form 
or the other from the horrors <^ the Great War and with 
hearts heavy at the thought of a peace that mi^t prove to 
be no peace — was Inland's obsession with herself. Her 
sense of proportion had vanished and there she stood in all 
her nakedness, aelf-CKitred, concerned alone with her own 
wron^, real and fancied. It was as if the war had leA her 
high and diy, enveloped in her private grievances and blind 
to the sorrows of a world in agony. "Sinn Fein," "Ourselves 
Alone," it is rightly called. 

Above I have given some plain hard facts. There 
is one other fact that overrules them all. Three 
quarters of the Irish people are determinedly, passion- 
ately set on a change of government for themselves. 
Material prosperity has not dimmed their ardour. 
Scornfully they thrust aside the contention that they 
will lose money and other solid help imder a new sys- 
tem. Hi^ decline to recognize the British law. The 
more violent of them plan outrages which include delib- 
erate killings. Unsuspected policemen are shot dead. 
Becently an attempt was made by a band to murder 
General French, the Viceroy. True, some Irishmen 
denoimce these crimes, but it is impossible to dis- 
sociate the latter frcnn the general feeling through- 
out the Sinn Fein movement. Side by side with a 
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tacit or open approval ot assassina^ti trards a spirit 
ot heroism. The leading Sinn Feiners face imprison- 
meat, even the chance of death, with cheerfulness. 
Running like a silver thread through dark and d ''^""'^! 
mazes is the consciousness, the exaltation of natiraiality. 
They want a revolution. They want to govern them- 
selves. Th^ are not at one with each other as to the 
methods of reaching thdr end, and there is scnne divi- 
sion as to exactly what that end shall be, but of the 
unity of spirit there can be no doubt. 

I^atterly the general feeling has focused itsdf in a 
demand not only for self-government, but for a govern- 
ment under a distinctive flag, for a r^ublic which 
shaU be as separate from Britain as the French Re- 
public. England is not only willing but anxious to 
give Ireland Home Rule ao long as it is compatible 
with the preservation of nationid unity, the continuance 
of the Union Jack. Under any proposed scheme there 
will be difficulties and arguable points. But broadly 
speaking, English people are strongly desirous that 
Irish people should accept, nay, ^ould formulate a 
plan of Home Ride. England is willing to help start 
the new scheme not only with organization but with 
money gnints to smooth the way if need be. The 
Sinn Feiners vehemently reject any proposal in ad- 
vance; they want to be a sovereign people; and on the 
other hand the dour Unionists of Ulster do not want 
Home Rule at all. 

The Home Rule Act of the Asquith Government had 

been postponed in operation for the poiod of the war, 
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and it was necessary as the formal ratifica^n of peace 
approached that new proposals modifying or extending 
the old ones diould be put forward. They are forth- 
coming in a plan outlined in the ^nse of Commons 
just before Christinas by Mr. Uc^d George. A pr^< 
nant phrase or two by the Prime Minister gives the 
outline of the new suggestions. 

"We propose that self-government should be con- 
ferred upon the whole of Ireland, and our plan is based 
on the recognition of three fundamental factors: (1) 
the impossibility of separating Ireland from the United 
Kingdom; (2) the opposition of Nationalist Ireland to 
British rule in Ireland; (S) the opposition of the popula- 
tion oi North-east Ulster to Irish rule." 

The framework of the new Home Rule was as follows: 

Two Irish Parliaments, one for Ulster or the Unionist 
part of Ulster, and one for the Nationalists of Ireland. 
The northern Irish Parliament was to be predominantly 
Unionist, and the southern predominantly Nationalist. 

A Council of Ireland to be composed of twenty rep- 
resentatives elected by each of the Irish l^islatures, 
and this Council, with certain technical powers at the 
start, will be left for its ultimate functions to the two 
I^pslatures who might eventually by agreement turn 
it into a common parliament for the whole of Ireland. 

Ireland will still have power to send forty-two mem- 
ba^ to the House of Commons in London. 

The Irish legislatures will have control over educa- 
tion, local gov^imient, land policy, agricidture, roads 
and bridges, transportation including railways and 
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canals, old age pensions, insurance, municipal affairs, 
housing, local judiciaiy, hospitals, licensingi and all the 
machineiy for the maintoiance of law and order. 

After three years the control of the police will be 
handed over entirely to Ireland. The Post Office, for 
administrative reasons will be kept in the hands of 
London until the two Irish Parliaments agree to ask 
for its transference to the Council <^ Ireland. 

Foreign policy. Army and Navy, coinage, and the 
appointment of the higher judges will be reaored to 
London. 

Within two years a joint exchequer board will settle 
a fair contribution of Ireland towards Imperial services, 
and that sum will be fixed for five years, after which 
period it will be open to revision. 

The Imperial Government will make a grant tA 
£1,000.000 to eadi of the local l^islatures for the 
initial e]q>enditure of setting up the machinery of 
government in the two areas. The British will also 
presott to Ireland annuities at present derived from 
land amounting to £3,000,000 per annum. Hiis will 
be a free gift. 

As r^ards taxing powers, each Irish Parliament will 
have practically the powers of the State legislatures in 
America. The three great taxes, income tax, customs 
and excise, will be levied and collected imperially, and 
the reasons for this will be firstly expedient^, and 
secondly a substantial guarantee for the payment ctf 
Ireland's contribution whatever it may be towards 
the upkeep of the national services. The Irish Paiiis- 
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menta may levy an additional income tax if they so 
desire. With r^ard to customs and excise, it is sug- 
gested that th^ may pass entirely to the control of 
Ireland when Ireland agrees to one general Parliament. 
The existence of two Parliaments raises almost in- 
superable difiScuhies for the immediate transference 
ot these matters to their hands from a central authority 
acting for the whole of Ireland. 

This scheme put forward by the Government of Mr. 
IJoyd George has yet — at the moment of writing — to 
reach legislatiTe form. It has already been contemptu- 
ously rejected by the Sinn Feiners. In a word they 
do not want the Union Jack. To this statement must 
be added another, that the people of £ngland,ScotIand, 
and Wales do not int^id the Union Jade to be removed 
from Ireland. Ireland is an integral part of the coun- 
try as a whole. It has been part of the coimtry for 
centuries. Any wrongs Ireland has suffa^d in the 
past, some while since removed in substance, will be 
eliminated completely, and generous redress made. 
Complete self-^vemmeat will be given within Irish 
bordors. There can, however, be no consideration of a 
sq>arate republic. Apart from sentimental reasons 
the safety of England is at stake, and there must be 
no possible foothold for a future foe at our very gates. 
No erroneous conclusions should be drawn from the 
desire to give Ireland Home Rule, nor from the placidity 
of English ^>ression on the matter. Not only is ibere 
no political party in Enj^and which countenances the 
idea of a separate Irish r^ublic, there is not even a 
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group, a handful of responsible people who will admit 
it to discussioQ. Even as the American states of the 
North fought for years to prevent the breaking up of 
the Uttion so the English people, not less tenadoua, 
will fight to the limit to prevent the disintegration of 
this country. It is false courte^ not to point these 
facts out perfectly plainly and perfectly soberly to 
those abroad who do not know En^and very well and 
who sympathize with Ireland's emotions. No com- 
mercial pressure, no diplomatic negotiations, no kind of 
threat can influence this country. Here is not a ques- 
tion of any English government, it is a question of 
the English people. Any foreign country whidi seeks 
to force the hand of England and make Ireland into a 
separate republic can do so in one way and one way 
only, by declaring war on England, by ccmquering and 
crushing England on the field ctf battle. 

Thank Heavoi there is no chance of anything of the 
kind. But it is well for those in other lands who have 
to listen to the wild preaching of Irish enthusiasts that 
they should be told in friendliness and calmness the 
unavoidable culmination of real success by Sinn Fein 
missionaries. 
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BNOLAND AND AMERICA 

ABIERICA and Britain stand in relations diffoent 
from those wliich exist between any other 
^ countries. In the first place they speak the 
same language — which arises from the fact that it was 
Englishmen who cokmized the strip of America from 
which grew the nation now one of the mighty forces. 
With the language there has descended much of Engli^ 
impulse in the afiairs of life. True, in the course ot 
years there has been a large mixture of other races, 
with diveraions from traditional En^ish procedures; 
many of tlie manners and tendencies in each oounby 
seem foreign to visitors crossing the Atlantic for the 
first time. But among what may be called the im- 
ponderable vitalizing forces behind each people there is 
in the last resort a common instinct. It is frequently 
disguised, often overlaid with surface differences, but 
in the great emergencies it shows forth irresistibly; and 
that b what we mean when we speak of Anglo^axon 
ties. The identity ai language continues to strengthen 
the union, because, a^^axt from the facility of inter- 
course in trade, politics, and the commoner things of 
daily life, it gives an identical medium for literature. 
The great writers of Britain andj America have an ap- 
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peal not to one country, but to two countrieSt and 
their works provide a continuous bond. 

Hiere is another platform which America and Britain 
share. They are beyond all doubt the two most 
powerful nations in the world, one in the eastern 
hemisphere and the other in the western hemisphere. 
Strong in men, money, and territory, they supply a 
great part of the service and goods which the other 
civilized nations require for their sustmance. T^th- 
draw the shipping and manufactures of Britain and 
the products (^ America — if such a catastrophe can be 
imagined — and the world would be in a diaos of misay 
and want which no war could produce, llie two 
countries, moreover, have potentialities of offence and 
defence such as cannot be equalled by any other two 
powers — ^it is to be doubted whether th^ ooidd be 
equalled by any four powers in combination — and it is 
thus apparent that the relations between America and 
Britain, the policies of each, individually or in com- 
bination, constitute conditions which vitally affect 
the progress of the world. They affect all living men 
and women, and in addition they affect gen^Bticois 
not yet bom. 

There have been misconceptions in England with 
regard to America, but after two and a half years' 
residence in the United States during the war I have 
come to the opinion that they are surpassed by the 
misconceptions of the people in that country with 
regard to England. England, with not a very wide 
or deep knowledge of the sist^ nation acrraa the 
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Atlantic, has been inclined fo overrate rather than to 
underrate her power, lliere has been a vague and 
misty impression in England as to the limitless re- 
sources of America, that she had myriads of men and 
inexhaustible supplies of money such as were at the 
disposal of no other nation on earth. There was some- 
thing in this. Chiefly in error, however, was the take- 
it-for-granted belief that the Anglo-Saxon nation across 
the water was closely identified in a family way with 
England, a belief due in some meaaure to the identity 
of language, and the fact that the American nation 
derived its origin from English colonists. This mistake 
applies particularly to the people in American, cities, 
and it is the city population in any country which 
finds opportunity in words and actions to r^resoit 
national feeling to the world at large. There was httle 
realization in England of what I may call the separate- 
ness of America, nor the distinctiveness, the unrelation 
of America to England, as to every other country. 
There was, moreover, no knowledge of the sensitiveness 
of Americans on these points. The English taken in 
the block are a happy-go-lucky people who are pleased 
to have the good opinion of outsiders, but who really 
do not trouble themselves very much about criticism 
or hostility. They are placid, secure in their own 
esteem, and to one who has travelled in other countries 
and seen the moods <rf other countries, amazingly 
tolerant of outside disapproval. 

Th^ believed America to be a new and rich country 

with some pr^udices and peculiarities but more or less 
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part of the En^li^ community. That is where they 
made a mistake. They did not analyze American 
feeling. Why should they Pjt They referred smilingly 
to the American accent, and talked of the great fortunes 
to be made in America. It was somdow part oi the 
English worid. Tliere was no response in kind to the 
dislike of the En^ish as manifested by the extreme 
Irish Americans and by the extreme American Ameri- 
cans. "Twisting the lion's tail" in Congress or else- 
where did not rouse any real resentment in the Press 
or in the House of Commons. 

When in the heat of the trying time of war there 
were occasionally allusions in vaudeville to President 
Wilson's utterances (such as the words "too proud to 
fight"), they were gibes more moderate than had been 
directed towards an English statesman on the same 
stage. America even at this time was regarded as 
the potential saviom' of the world, but there was no 
special reliance upon hra entering the war. England 
was content to fight it out in the comfortable assurance 
that thanks largely to our fleet America was enabled 
to remain the great producing centre and supply store 
for the Allies. 

I went to America at the beginning of 1917, and was 
amazed to find among the common people and it must 
be confessed also among some of the leaders, the im- 
pression that England was the severe, harsh, rasping, 
and suspicious critic of America. An American states- 
man, whose name is welMcnown in Europe, said to me 
three days after my arrival, "Is it true the English are 
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severdy blaming us? Are tbey attacking us every* 
idiere, as I hear?" I tried to put him right. That 
man's frame of mind was but a faint reflection of the 
widespread feeling among less informed people, store- 
keepers, clubmen, trolley-car conductors, postmen, 
railwaymen, and the common run of men and women. 
Th^ were apparently sincerely convinced in varying 
degrees of England's jealousy, not to say hostilily. 
Nothing could have been more fallacious. There was 
xeally a staggering national misunderstanding. I went 
to my dentist: "Ah!" he said, "you English are 
always knocking us. aren't you?" My American 
secretiyry said, "Now we have come into the war you 
English won't think so badly of us." It was really 
bard to get one's balance. Explanations were of no 
good, for they were taken as mere courteous expressions 
from a visitor. It is impossible to dogmatize as to 
how these feelings have been maintained. Something 
has been due to the irruption of the Irish over a genera* 
tion or so, something also to the talk of renegade Brit- 
ishers, who, failures in their own country, took on a 
new allegiance and retained bitterness towards their 
motherland. These people scattered throughout the 
oountiy, many of them in influential local positions, 
helped to buttress and strengthen the diminishing preju- 
dice left by hateful traditions about the English and 
German soldiers of George m. The preemin^it 
station oi England as the capital of the civilized world 
had some bearing on the prejudices d those who> 
cherishing an acquired or inherited antagonism, Idt 
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that the might of America, with her exte&t of territory, 
population, and riches, was in some nnde&ied way not 
suffidently recognized. 

Mixed motives always send a country into war. 
There was a vast amount of sympathy with the Allies 
in the United States, though by far the prqxmderating 
feeling up to the ^ring of 1917 was in favour of keeping 
out of the conflict Some change in the attitude 
towards En^and had aheady been effected, for, what- 
ever the critics might say, it had been shown that 
England not only was averse to war but was unpre- 
pared tor war, and had through her statesmen, notably 
Sir Edward Grey, striven against it That was point 
number one. Tha% were still those who believed in 
England's perfidy, but the majority of Americans, per- 
haps without any enthusiasm, had come to the sober 
opinion that England was driven into the war for a 
variety of reasons, in which the rescue of Belgium and 
the help of France predominated. The second point 
was that En^and had not shown heta^ the effete 
wom-out nation that she was believed to be by some 
of those who did not live within her boundaries. The 
four milli(m citizens who volunteered to fi^t her 
battles was an instance of virility presented in no other 
quarter. The enthusiastic loyalty of the Dominitms 
and their offer of men and money was an instance of the 
Titality and oneness of British spirit which could not 
be overlooked by intelligent persons. The deeds on 
land and sea as the war progressed showed that the 
anciesit qualities of tenacity and gallantry were still 
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alive in the breasts of the English, So it came to be 
evident that Britain, though she might be disliked and 
criticized, could not be r^arded as played out. The 
Americans are judges of quality in men, and many who 
at first were doubtful of England swung round, with 
•ome reservati<His perhaps, to a new aspect regarding 
her. Meanwhile sympathy on behalf of the Allies 
steadily mounted in the United States, although a 
miq'ority would have liked to keep out of the war, and a 
minority favoured Germany. It ought to be added 
that the leaders of the great political parties in America 
were sympathetic with the Allies. President Wilson 
by his declaration of war sufBciently demonstrated his 
attitude; one needs but to bracket with the President's 
name, the honoured monory of Mr. Boosevelt and 
Mr. Choate, and to link up with the three Mr. Gom- 
pers, to indicate the currents of influence. Still I do 
not think the mass of the people, who, it has to be 
remembered, were spread over a great continent, many 
of them thousands of miles from the eastern seaboard, 
willed war simply and solely, or ev^a principally, from 
iqnnpathy wiUi the Allied cause. Had I been an 
American, living all my life in the Middle West, loving 
my own nation, possessing the American aversion to 
interference in European affairs, hating war and its 
horrors, I should have held exactly the same opinion as 
that held by tens of millions of good, straightforward 
Americans before America entered the war. 

What took America into the struggle was the fact 
that Germany, with surprising ^rontery, ordered the 
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flag t^ America off the high seaa. Any nation wfaidi 
would have swallowed that would have swallowed 
anything.' Proud and sensitive America would be 
among the last ai all countries to swallow it. There 
had already been injuries in the slau^ter of Americans 
on journeys across the ocean, which had been suffered 
with growing anger, but when this last insulting demand 
came the result was not in doubt for even a period of 
hours. The newspapers, regardless of pohtical division, 
the people, whatever their feeling towards individual 
nations in the alliance, came together in the common, 
Bt«n, implacable demand that the Stars and Stripes 
should float as freely as before upon the seas. It was 
one of the dramatic spectacles of history to see, as I saw, 
a nation, well over a hundred millions strong, spring to 
arms and discipline practically ovemij^t. Conscription 
went through Congress almost without a murmur; 
vast sums of money were voted; young men and mid- 
dle-Aged men flocked to the colours; the women of the 
country enlisted themselves for all kinds of services, 
and from that time onwards untS, after many trials, 
tragic losses, and the expenditure of millions of money, 
the wcad Victory was trumpeted throuf^ the streets 
of the cities, and across the plains there was a progres- 
sive development of all the resources of the richest 
country on earth. Alcohol was barred from the land. 
Himdreds of thousands of homes voluntarily rationed 
themselves in food necessary for the Allies. Rich men 
gave up their businesses to serve their country for a 
dollar a year. 
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Doom for Germany was writ lai^ge for aU wbo had 
eyes to see. But Victory was oot snatched in an hour, 
in a month or even a year. Victory had to be organized 
and in that organization America inevitably came 
closer to England than she had ever been before. Eng- 
land by this time was war scarred, war exp^enced. 
The whole of England had been turned into a military 
machine; with factories new and old specialized and 
codrdinated; with finance developed to meet the strain; 
with grass lands ploughed up to provide additional food; 
with restrictions on every home; indeed, with every 
SCTvice in the country and nearly every individual's 
efforts set sternly towards the one great purpose and 
the one great purpose only. It was a psychological 
result of the entry of America into the war that America 
should look with friendlier eyes to England than before. 
England at least had held the fort. Her Navy con- 
trolled the seas, her troops united with the French were 
keeping back the greatest military organization the 
world has ever known. And England was now a com- 
rade-in-arms. 

Americans were quickly across the Atlantic thrusting 
into plans and preparations, and Englishmen came 
over to America both to learn and to teach. Presently 
American soldiers began to stream across the Atlantic 
to the battlefields and a great proportion of them passed 
through England, hundreds of thousands making some 
stay there in going to and returning from France. Their 
letters home went all over the United States and they 
told of the English as th^ found them, and no English- 
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man can ask for anything better. Later these great 
American armiefl returned home and amid their shrewd 
quips and cranks, their witty criticisms, they were able 
to bear testimony as to what kind of a country it was 
on the other side of the Atlantic, of the strange mixture 
of homeliness and old fashion and thoroughness, of 
the reserve which melted under the strain of war and 
revealed Idndlinesa and hospitahty and a devotum to 
these knights of the west. Here then was the course of 
the development of new teelinga between England and 
America. Tliere still remained the minor exacerbations 
which are a sure result of relationship. 

America and England are too much of a family not 
to feel annoyance at little things which, in strangers, 
would be regarded as interesting and possibly desirable 
irrdevaoces; the American likes iced water, the Eng- 
lishman wants strong tea; the American likes (with 
very good reason) central heating; the Englishman 
sticks to open fires; the American looks with genial 
disgust at cricket; and the Englishman sees in baseball 
but the ^orified rounders of his school days. So it goea 
on. But the ripples on the surface of the Hudson do 
not disturb its majestic progress towards the ocean. 

Historians, a century hence, when the relations 
among the English-speakittg people of the world must 
be closer and of a different nature than they are to-day. 
will be examining with meticulousness the sway of 
feeling between America and England dimng the war, 
and for some time after the war. A kind of critical 
friendliness before 1914 was rq>laced in the period (rf 
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mutual struggle by appredation on both sides mingled 
with gratitude on the part of England. It was but to be 
expected that when the tension of common endeavour 
and common danger was over there would be a tem- 
peramental reaction. That is exactly what has happened 
and nothing is to be gained by blinking the fact. 
America steps back into what is not only a prosperous 
isolation but also into a remoteness from old world 
intrigue, and is inclined to be suspicious of England's 
diplomatic efforts in the peace settlement. England 
striving to rebuild herself after tremendous and pro- 
traded war activities sees with some bewilderment 
America withdrawing from the anti-war League of Na- 
tions set on foot by the American President. Then 
has'been iack of understanding of America's motives, 
though Lord Grey, returning from his brief tenure of 
the Embassy at Washington, has done much to set the 
matter right by his dear and statesmanlike explanation 
published in the "Times." One passage gives thejEey- 
note: 

In Great Britain and the Allied countries there is naturally 
impatience and disappointment at the delay of the United 
States in ratifying tiU Peace Treaty and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. It is, perhaps, not so generally 
recognized here that there is also great impatience and dis- 
i^pointment in the United States. Nowhere is the impasse 
caused by the deadlock between the Freudent and the Senate 
m(H« truly r^retted than in the United States, where there 
is a strong and even u^ent desire in public opinion to see a 
way out <^ that impasse found which will be both honourable 
to the United States and helpful to the wotld. 
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Supplementing Lord Grey's explanation, there ap- 
pears in the ^ring number of the Round Table a 
singularly dear reposition of the American standpoint 
as it appears to a cultured Englishman. The Round 
TttMe, it may be said, is a quarterly review with un- 
signed articles emanating from a little group of thinkers 
drawn from all parties. Here is an extract from the 
article I have referred to: 

It is esauitial for a true understanding of the American 
attitude to the Covenant to brush aside all questions of 
American party politics and penetrate to the nature of 
pc^ular feeling against the Covenant itself. The first 
dement in this feeling is a vide suspicion of European diplo- 
macy, to which much colour is lent by the proceedings of 
the Allies and the nature of the Treaty its^. It must be 
remembered that the American people are as much detached 
from the secular controveiaes of the old woiid as En^ish 
opinion was detadied from the atmosphere of Continental 
Europe after the Napdeonic wars. Americans detect in the 
Cov^iant of the League of Nations a subtle cwtspinxy to 
secure the support of American power and influence for the 
sdfish aims of thdr European Allies, without r^ard for the 
prindples on which the Covenant is ostensibly based. The 
sequence of events in Europe ance the agnature of the Peace 
has undeniably ^ven much reason for this view. . . . Inci- 
dents of this land have been inevitable in the very difficult 
ctmditions of international politics during the last few 
months. Thdr effect on American opinion is not due so 
much to their intrinsic importance as to the tact that they 
aggravate the fear of the unknown which colours the Ameri- 
can attitude towards fordgn affairs. The League of Nations 
has been Buq>ected as a disguised system of alliances, 
to implicate the American pec^le in ancient European feuds 
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iriiich ibey Kgasd as no leas d&neeious to peace in this new 
era than in the past. The average American has not lost the 
idealism, so doquently expressed by President Wilscm, with 
which he entered the war. He will be prepared in due course 
to make his power and influoice fdt in support (rf those 
prindples <^ international dealing which are embodied in the 
Cov^iant. But he wishes to know exactly whither he u 
bdng led, aod he refuses point blank to surrender his judg- 
ment and choice of action to an intematjcmal council in whidh 
he feels that his representatives wiU long be handicapped by 
lack of knowledge and diplomatic e^>erience. The denuncia- 
tions levdled against him in Europe for CTnical breach of 
faith have gone tar to confirm his suspicions and to strengthen 
his resolve. " If," he argues, "the mere letter of the Covenant 
is so vdiem^itly demanded, let me be sure what this letter 
implies." 

This aspect of the ccmtiover^ has brought out an essential 
difference between the Briti^ and the American mind. 
While the average Briton has accepted wbdie-heartedly the 
broad aims and principles of the League, he looks at its 
mechanism from his own empirical standpoint as a scaffold- 
ing rather than a house. "Tius may be a good scaffolding," 
he would say, "but more probably it ia not. Let us make 
the best of it, and discover in the process how really to build 
the house." The average American has, on the other hand, 
a profoundly legalistic turn of mind. Written constituti<ai8 
are the framework of his political thought. He must exam- 
ine the letter of the Covenant from every ^de as something 
with a binding force equal to that of the American Constitu- 
tion itself. He does not appreciate our experimental stand- 
point, and fears to commit himsdf too completely in a angle 
step. 

It has to be remembered in dealing with the relations 
between England and America that every country ia 
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very self-centred and takes but a remote intoest in 
other peoples. It is all very well for the newspaper 
writers and the politiciana to talk at large about the 
interest and importance of the doings and methods of 
any set of foreigners; but though their statements may 
be perfectly accurate and may have value in influential 
cirdes, nevertheless there remains among the mass of 
the people the unalterable, the unshakable impressiiHl 
that all other countries are but a fringe. Their exbteoce 
is but part of the operatitms of an all-seeing Providence 
which has provided for certain mincur offices to be per- 
formed by foreigners and by fore^ countries. Ilie 
centre c^ the universe is that nation which at the 
moment is surveying all the other nations. A story 
by way of illustration is told to American audiences by 
Sir John Foster Fraser, who has done such excdlent 
work on behalf of the Anglo-Saxon race as a writer and 
speaker on both sides of the Atlantic. "I was speaking 
to an attractive girl in one of the Western States/' he 
says, "and explaining to her how every country was 
all-important in its own eyes. Tfow you think the 
United States is the greatest coimtry on earth. Well, 
I was once travelling in China and I saw a map of the 
world drawn aocordhig to Chinese noticms. China was 
r^resented as a great country covering the major part 
td the ^be, India was a little spot to the southwest, 
Eurc^ a tiny spot still farther west, the British Isles 
mere Bpecka, and would you believe it, the United 
States did not appear at all on that map of the world.* 
The American girl was so angry that she snatched bom 
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my hand the piece of p^>er on which I had been iUns- 
trating the Chinese map and tore it to pieces. She was 
very angry with me. But I had my revenge." Sir 
John would pause here.',"I married her." 

How does America now appear in the eyes of the 
common people of England? For good or bad, that is 
more important than her aspect to politidana, diplo- 
mats, and administrators. The common people of 
England, though they have had a shock in America's 
withdrawal from the League of Nations* project, are 
still in some degree under the illusion that the two 
nations think pretty mudi alike on all kinds of things, 
and especially on the smaller matters of daily life. This 
behef is likely to produce shocks as differences of 
opinion and method are occasionally made evident in 
international discussions. The English pubUc know 
that America took a powerful part in securing victory, 
and are permanently grateful, but they do not think 
that "America won the war" any more than they claim 
that "England won the war." The matter is never 
seriously discussed because the record of the efforts, 
achievements, and losses of France, America, England, 
and every other country is looked upon as speaking for 
itseH. 

The preeminence in monqr of the United States is 
brought home to every family by the adverse exchange 
which puts up the price of bread, bacon, and many^ 
other commodities, and there is full realization that . 
for a period of years, until Russia can be developed, and 
untO some of the British Dominions can greatly actend 
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their output, America will be for Europe the principal 
supply d^Mt ai food and of greatly needed raw mate- 
riab. There ia meanwhile not the slightest national 
jealous of America. English self-respect, self-suffi- 
'den^, call it what you will, is amply maintained by 
the fact that the war has made her more powerful than 
ever in Europe, her moral and material influence being 
naturally increased by America's tendency to withdraw 
from cooperation in international affairs in the eastern 
hemisphere. Among the pubhc there is mild surprise 
at American suspicion of our motives, in respect for 
instance of the League of Nations. The ordinary 
Englishman, not deficient when it comes to the necessity 
for fighting, is not a nervous or belligerent individual, 
is opposed in the grain to militarism, and loves a quiet 
life. He is at present side of war. He did not go deeply 
into the machinery of the League of Nations but became 
possessed of a deep gratitude for the institution of a 
process to keep away wars in the future. That he 
diould be suspected of using the proposed League of 
Natiims for English aggrandizement or intrigue gives 
him a little shodc, a toudi of cynical amusement. The 
practical analysis of the League by Americans and the 
conclusions they form just makes him shrug his shoul- 
ders good-humouredly and say, "Have it as you will!" 
The world is not so idealistic as it looked to be during 
the war, that is alL 

There is much popularity in England for Americana 

of all grades. Bdore the war there was a pretty general 

notion that Americans had an exaggerated assertive- 
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ness, and a habit of blowing loudly their own tnuiq>et. 
The American soldiers and sailors who have been domi- 
ciled in England or have passed through it have swept 
away that idea. Of course, there are exceptions here 
and there, but the majority, practically all, of the young 
American fighters have impressed the common folk of 
England not only with their keenness of mind, and 
freshness of outlook, but with their un-assumption, 
thdr desire to learn new things, and their de^ appre- 
ciation of little kindnesses. Whenever I hear a harsh 
word on the personal side about Americans I make a 
point of finding out whether the speaker has ever been 
at close quarters with either men or women from the 
other side. In nine cases out of ten he has never ex- 
changed a word with an American. From officers and 
men at the front there is an unbroken chorus of admira- 
tion and affection for the American fighters with whom 
they were associated. I hear that depreciatory com- 
ments about the English have been circulated by Amer- 
ican soldiers at home; I am certain that these com- 
mentators like the English detractors never had touch 
at all with their brothers-in-orma. 

We have been fortunate for mimy years in the offidal 
representatives of America. I know from personal 
knowledge how much the high capacity and charming 
individuality of men like Mr. Choate, Mi". Whitelaw 
Reid, Mr. Page, and now, Mr. Davis have contributed 
towards good understanding not only between the two 
governments but between the two peoples. The work 
of an ambassador lives long after his term of office is 
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over. We have soit of our best to America also, Lord 
Biyoe, Lord Reading, and hard Grey being recent ex- 
amples. Where the United States gives us a lead whidh 
we might well follow is in the subordinate officials she 
commissions for work abroad. They are efficient, cour- 
teous» broad-minded and it is a real pleasiu« to do btud- 
nesa with them. England, owing to the retention of 
her caste system, frequoitly sends to foreign lands in 
sub(«dinate but important offices the bumptious, 
affected, "haw-haw" type of well-ooimected person 
wiM is not only unfitted for his particular job, but 
[WOTides the foreigner with an entirely erroneous im- 
presnon of the typical Englishman. Our social grad- 
ings are not without advantages; here is one of thar 
Krious drawbacks. And just now this particular kind 
ct man is not only an inconvenience; he is a danger. 

In aU the talk about and between America and 
England there are misconceptions on both sides arising 
from causes which are ineradicable. It is probably 
accurate to say that for one Englishman who is antago- 
nistic to America, there are twenty Americans who are 
antagonistic to England, and yet that statement by 
itself would give a false picture of the two nations. 
The Sinn Feiners, pro-Germans, and others who spe- 
cially hate Enf^and are principally massed in the cities 
and they find opportunities for egression whi<^ are 
neither sou^t for nor obtained by great numbers of 
well-informed and balanced Americans. Hi^ are 
unrepresentative also cd the rural population (amount- 
ing, be it remembered, to fifty per cent., more than the 
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entire list of persona in the British Isles). I, an mrdinaiy 
country-bred Englishman, never felt so happy or so 
much at home as I did among the villages and small 
towns of Vermont, Ohio, and Missouri. There was 
something apart from, and in addition to, the all-per- 
vading self-oonscious Americanism. The farming folk 
were amazingly like the country people of Kent and 
Worcestershire, Hampshire and Devon. I felt the 
currents of common feeling in a happy rush. I like to 
think that in this similarity of spirit and outlook resides 
the future of the world. Difficulties and perils may lie 
athwart the intramingled endeavours of America and 
England in the years just ahead of us. I believe they 
will be bappfly conquered, not so much by the rfEorts 
of brilliant individuals as by the impulses of that sil^it, 
direct-thinking, dean living body of men and vromea 
who make up the bulk of population on each side, and 
have in their secret keeping the heart of the country. . 
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■HGL&ND Aim THE OTHEB NATIONS 

WHAT is En^and's position henceforth in the 
family web of Europe? How. does she stand 
with her Allies, France and Italy and her late 
enemy, Germany? What is to be the attitude presently 
of resuscitated Riissia? Do the neutrals bdieve her 
more powerful cur less powerful than before the war? 
The answer to these and related questions wiU auto- 
matically leave their mark on history. The philosoj^er- 
historian of the hiture will be able to present with a 
deamess impossible at present the twin view of Eng- 
land, pre-war and past war, as she is regarded with less 
or with more affection and respect, as capable of greater 
or smaller material assistance and cooperation with the 
other nations of Europe. It will be possible, too, in 
those distant times ahead to examine in due proportion 
the influence on Europe after the war of English mo- 
tives as a whole, motives which may as likely as not 
remould England herself while reaching far bey(»id the 
boundaries of her shores. 

In nations, as in men and womoi, temperament and 
^notions, whether recognized or not, are partly re- 
sponsible for material ambitions and material achieve- 
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meats. Feelings in a people may be unde6ned and 
hazy, but when they are long continued, arising from 
inexpungable caiises, such for instance as that of race, 
they produce a tendency to policy, and, presently, 
policy itself. It is not always the big things that 
matter. Traits which in themselves are neither par- 
ticularly good nor particularly bad, attract or Tq>el, just 
as a manner of speech, a trick of carriage, a live blue ^e 
make their impressions, favourable or otherwise, be- 
tween different human beings. Of course there are 
wider influ^ices too, a record for unbroken faith, a 
proved capacity for loyal actitm, a preference long 
persisted in for a special mode of government, a con- 
ustent attitude of mind on social questions — these facts 
produce a big and steady volume of appreciation, may- 
be. But seek as you will for explanations th^e remain 
as a lighthouse in international relationships a current 
of emotion, faint or strong, sometimes partly based on 
self-interest, often enough dependent (m elements 
which cannot be analyzed. 

These considerations have a bearing on how England 
and the other nations stand towards each other, now 
that the war is over. They do not, however, represent 
the whole situaticm. Motives of sdf-pieservation 
sometimes stifle stron^y directed impidses. Selfish- 
ness, in the sense of safety and prosperity, is inaliaiably 
associated with a healthy nation — and it sometimes 
happens that this same selfishness is in the long run 
helpful and not hurtful to outsiders. It is not inevit- 
ably so. 
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On the whole En^and's progress and power have 
reacted for the advantage of other nations, though it 
would be inaccurate to state that she has had any 
altruistic policy of benefiting othor peoples at the 
expense of her own. This at least may be said that 
she has gladly lecognixed that in her prosperity she may 
be doing good to others. It is a n^ative kind of 
virtue and perhaps the statement of it does not go far 
enou^. Let it» however, be said with as much defi- 
niteness aa possible that England is a peace countiy, 
confident in hec strength but hating war, the last to take 
offence, the most diligent in refraining from offence to 
others. Truly may this be attributed to temperament, 
for where is there now the hater of England who can 
say she lacks courage, energy, and capacity in the face 
of a toe? There is no military aggressiveness among 
ihs people of England. And whatever the defects of 
our methods of government the people of England do in 
fact — ^though occaaonally at somewhat long range- 
rule the Pariiament at) Westminster. At the same 
time we should not occupy the poation in the world 
which we hold to-day if theinitiaUveand thoroughness 
which mark us did not radiate fax be^rond this little 
group <^ islands in the North Atlantic. Here is where 
we are bound to touch other nations. As people who 
had to work hard for a Uving the English have been 
keenly alive to the possibilities of business and have 
extended and developed their markets in the world. 
They have benefited themselves; but they have also 
benefited others who wished to exchange goods at to 
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purchase necessary commodities. They have, moreover, 
helped those who had goods tot disposal, and lacked 
the means of transmitting them, and were glad to take 
advantage of the shipping 'capacity of En^and. £n^ 
land was not averse to abstracting a moderate profit in 
shipping the goods in question. It has happened that 
the far-reaching network of business constructed by 
England has been strengthened and amplified by the 
jfect — ^who will deny it? — that by instinct and tempera- 
ment the Anglo-Saxon is on the whole a straight man — 
despite exceptions here and there. The quality of 
British goods has been preeminent, the word of the 
British dealer his bond, the promise of the British 
financier as good as cash. These facts may or may not 
have put England on the side of the angels, but they 
certainly have been an asset in business. And so it 
has come about that various coimtries, scnuetimes a 
little suspicious, touched now and again by jealousy 
have been, g^ierally speaking, well disposed to Eng- 
land. It is not too much to say that the older countries 
— eliminating Germany for the moment — bad both 
respect and admiration for her, and at the same time 
found it to their advantage to be on Iriaidly terms. 
On the other side of the account was the fact that 
England, though with a very small army, had an 
extremely powerful navy, and, surrounded by wator, 
was in a good position to repel attack, was indeed very 
nearly invulnerable. Even the best of friends may have 
their friendliness deepened by such a set of drcum- 
stances. 
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Here, then, before the war was the picture, Kn^bud 
powerful but pacific, with a fabric of world commo^^e 
which was of advantage not only to herselt but to most 
other countries also. She certainly stood high among 
the European nations. On cordial terms with most 
of her neighbours, she was regarded with friendly eyes 
by nearly all, and while any who disliked her dared 
not say so, friends were proud of their friendship. Has 
Europe's convulsion in war, with its after e£Fects, 
changed the relative position of England? Is she 
judged as serviceable to other nations as in the past? 
Is she less likedP Is she less feared? An answer in 
some detail has to be given to these questions, and it is 
necessary to take a glimpse at what may be styled the 
general national feeling of the other countries towards 
England. For instance, what of France, bound to her 
ally by the tie of neither race nor language? A gust of 
gratitude and affection swept France when England 
made the fateful decision to enter the war, and through- 
out the chequered drama a loyal warmth and kindliness 
has never failed. That does not mean there were no 
little troubles. Partners cannot run a commercial 
undertaking without occasional disagreements, and 
war is a huge bu^ess with tragedy for profit and loss. 
Of occasional divergences at headquarters we have heard 
something more than rumours, but these rifts small or 
large, only 'give emphasis to the succes^ul cooperation 
between the English and French in the campaign as 
a whole. Dangers to France, dangers to England, 
naturally produced acutely different viewpoints as to 
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the best course of action from time to time, and yet in 
the result the two armies may be regarded as having 
woi^ed as one coordinated machine. There was a 
hitch occasionally, sometimes what looked like a 
partial breakdown, but nothing other than might be 
eapected in a vast and complex onanism under severe 
and lengthy strain. At periods there would be popular 
grumbles in France that England was not performing 
her share, and then in England rumblings and mutter- 
ings that England was doing all the fighting, but it was 
not the expression of these discontents but their 
ephemeral nature which will be erne of the features of the 
war for observers in the future. The seal of agreement 
and the sign <^ victory was the acquiescence of England 
in Marshfd Foch as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
armies. England is not without her pride, and with 
millions of her men in the field it says something not 
only for her trust in France but also for her affection for 
that country, that she put her armies under a French- 
man with confidence and willingness. On the ipolitical 
side td affairs there was unbroken smoothness. It is too 
much to suppose that there was always an absolute 
and itemized agreement, but on general policy there 
was never a hint of a break, and the personal relations 
between the leading French and British statesmen were 
not only conventioDally cordial but frank with the 
friendliness (A real intimacy- There is one other aspect 
which has to be noted. For years multitudes of young 
Englishmen were on the soil <d France mixing not only 
with French fighters, but with the general French popular 
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tion, the people in the towns and in the villages of the 
coimtiTside. In the height of the war there could not 
have been leas than a million Anglo-French friendships 
in <^>eration. Pretty well all of them were pleasant, 
the great bulk were delightful. "Tonmiy" brings back 
with him to England unbreakable memories of civilian 
sufferings patiently borne, of tiny kindnesses innumer- 
able, and the French for a generation will talk about the 
thick-set well-fed, somewhat ungraceful British soldier 
who fed the chickens in the morning, drew water from 
the well, hung the family linoi on the line, and some- 
times amused the baby, the British soldier who with his 
li|tlf dozen bungling words <^ French and his Ini*^g^<w^ 
boisterousness and reserve left as his legacy a sense c^ 
homely gentleness. It is bard to give even an idea of 
the sweet gratitude of these humble French people. My 
brother, a young officer in an infantry regiment taking 
part in the driving back of the Germans, found accommo- 
datitm tme night in a cottage of a village where the 
Germans had been in occupation. The old French 
couple who lived there, on the verge of destituti(m, 
could not of course do very much for him, but when at 
night with a stump of candle he sat down to write a 
messa^ they imearthed from a secret hiding place the 
BtAe remnant of their possessions, two old silv^ candle 
sticks, and put one on each side of him as the only com- 
pliment they could pay to this British soldier. 

I heard Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Labour leader, de- 
scribe how during the spring of 1917, going ov« one of 
the battlefields he found two or three French children 
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putting wild flowers they had gathered on the xinmariEed 
graves <^ some Scottish soldiers. Mr. Thomas learned 
that the chOdren had seen that by some accident these 
graves were without the usual little wooden crosses, 
and they pidced the flowers and placed them on the 
graves to show the dead soldiers they were not un- 
thought of! These incidents and tens of thousands like 
them wiU live long in the hearts of the common people of 
France and England — whatever the politicians may do. 
In the remoulding of Europe there will possibly be 
different orientations of France and Britain, and of 
these I will say a word presently. On the practical 
side of affairs it is realized in England that France 
stuids in the pass for freedom. Mutual interests of the 
two countries are so interlodced that any s^ous 
quarrel between them is unthinkable, and with this 
has to be taken the fact that only from the coast of 
France could any real descent on our shores be made. 
That was among the reasons the Germans were so 
anxious to get Calais and Boulogne. France then is 
(me (^ the bulwarks for En^and. On the other hand the 
powerful British fleet, and the British interests in trade 
or in territory over the globe make England an invalu- 
able ally. Tlie devastated cities and provinces of 
France call urgently lor the products of British fac- 
tories. These are but samples of the material links 
between the two countries. At least as strong are the 
intensified feelings of the peoples, for whereas the 
En^ish realize as never before the superb gallantry, 
the matchless military genius, and the unbreakable 
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oneness of the French people in the face of danger, the 
French on their part see in us a nation slower in con- 
cq>tion, but undiakable in faith, and, though injured 
in the war, far and away stronger for defence and for 
commerce than any other power in Europe. We think 
the French volatile, they think us a little slow. But 
each knows the deep strength of the other, thou^ a 
smile at the smaller differences in day to day life may 
be permitted on either side. 

It is the fashion to assume a kind of contempt for 
Germany's opinion of other natifms now, and to imply 
that Germany does not count from henceforth. Wheth- 
er it be pleasant or unpleasant the fact remains that the 
fate of Germany means a tremendous lot in the future 
life of Europe, in the life of the world. However strong 
your dislike you cannot wipe out a well organized, 
highly productive nation of seventy millions from cal- 
culations in respect of a reconstructed world. The 
Germans are a thoroughly conquered people, there is 
no doubt oi that, suffering as they deserve to suffer 
from acute humiliation as well as from all kinds of im- 
poverishment Never again in our time will they raise 
their head in a military sense. But the people remain, 
their natural products remain, thdr spirit of organiza- 
ti<m remains, and the broken fabric of thdr commercial 
life will assuredly be repaired. That is Germany as 
she is to-day, enduring the contumely which she haa 
earned. The weakest among us can generate scorn for 
the defeated, and broken Germany looks over the globe 
in vain for a stalwart friend amid neutrals as well aa 
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tbose who were rec^itly belligereots. In one place, and 
one place only, does she perceive the gleam tA hope, 
and that place is Enf^and. Why blink the fact? 
England ia the clearing-house of the world for trade, 
and trade must be the means of Germany's resuscita- 
tion from poverty. England, moreov^, depends for 
her own prosperity on the prosperity of other nations, 
and a revitalized Germany will tend to improve condi- 
tions through all the lands of Europe — apart from 
mutually profitable intercourse between Germany and 
Enj^and direct. Will the feelings engendered by the 
war long delay business operations? It is unlikely. 
We are a practical people. We are* moreover, not 
malicious in the grain, and having beaten the enemy 
and saf^uarded the future we find no delight in any 
deliberated and persistent revenge. What then is 
happening? There is a growing and powerful opinion 
in England that the Peace Treaty must be modified, 
not only for the purpose of allowing Germany the more 
quickly to discharge the obligations imposed on her, 
but also to give her the means of contributing to the 
improvement of conditions in Europe generally. A 
book entitled "The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace," written by Mr. John Maynard Keynes, who 
to the middle of 1919 represented the British Treasury 
at the Paris Peace Conference, violently assails the 
Trealy as oppressive. He argues pimgently for relaxa- 
tions. This, be it noted, b an Englishman, a man of 
some responsibility. Mr. Aaquith, just reelected to 
Parliament, where he takes his place as leader of the 
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Opposition, and a potential Prime Minister* endorses 
the plea for a revision of tlie Treaty, and gives some 
countenance to a suggested wholesale reduction of the 
indemnity figures. Mr. Asquith is a moderate man, 
and a man of weight and experience in intemationai 
affairs. He represents a great body of influential and 
popular opinion. Another who may not go quite so 
far, but would certainly travel along the same lines 
is Lord Bobert Cecil, not a Liberal like Mr. Asquith, 
but a Conservative, and one who is frequently spoken 
of as a coming Prime Minister. No wonder Germany 
looks with hope to En^and, which while the strongest 
is apparently also in some respects the least embittered 
of her late European enemies. 

While this tendency is manifesting itseU in England, 
France argues that modification towards Germany is 
called for by neither expediency nor justice. "Weak- 
ening" on the part of England is deplored. It is a clear 
dividing line, and yet such are the general relations be- 
tween France and England that accommodation between 
them on jhia as on other matters is assured. France has 
suffered unspeakable horrors. France is at the post of 
danger. What she says on this vital matter cannot be 
passed over. Probably the course of events will bring 
lessons for a joint decision. 

Thou^ not so much in the public ^e, the feelings 
towards England of the other European countries are 
of importance. Italy has been, and still remains, an 
active friend of England. True, there has been an 
almost painful anxiety that this country should take 
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the Italian view of the Fiume business, and some criti- 
cism that we have not strongly urged Italy's claims, 
but this is only an incident. Ever since Italy was 
unified there has been a good deal more than an o£Scial 
affection between the two countries. Nobly Italy 
came to the assistance of humanity in the great struggle, 
and her chivalry will always be remembered, as well 
as her great contribution to the joint victory. By 
money and manufactures England can help Italy ex- 
tensively, and there can be hardly any doubt that 
mutual cooperation will go on in the future, perhaps 
even to a larger degree than in the past. 

What of Russia? Who can give a really informative 
opinion as to what present-day Russia thinks of any 
other country? The Soviet Government, while pre- 
pared for compromise on the question of commercial 
intenxmrse and presumably diplomatic intercourse 
also, has declared political war on the governmental 
systems of all the great powers. Possibly the Soviet 
Government represents the largest individual fraction 
am<mg the human population of one hundred and eighty 
millions, but exactly how large that fraction is, how 
representative it is, no foreigner can say. It may be 
hazarded that that mass of human beings has but the 
vaguest notion c£ the thoughts, impulses, and ^sterns 
of the outside world. England is no doubt preached 
about as "capitalistic" like all the other Powers. This 
much, however, may be stated, that before the war 
England, fifteen hundred miles distant on the map and 
five hundred years forward in social development, was 
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retarded by liberal thought in Russia as a paradise of 
political liberty. I beard those exaxt words at a meet- 
ing of municipal chi^s in Petersburg in 191S. In the 
other great cities I visited I found a simihu- exaggerated 
appreciation, and it was not confined to the politidans 
and literary men. At Moscow I went to a popular 
music hall where one of the performers was billed as an 
"En^ish dancer," and when her number appeared she 
was applauded in advance and her appearance on the 
stage carried a little tumult of welcome. That she spoke 
French with a German accent and danced abominably 
did not in the least check the atorm of dieers which 
rewarded her endeavours. It was enough that she was 
"English." I have the impression that when revolu- 
tionary methods have run their course and a settled 
form cd government is in operation, England will stand 
at least as good a chance of Russian goodwill as any 
other country, possibly a little better tlian most. 

Holland during the war, sandwiched between Ger- 
many on the one side and the North Sea controlled by 
the British on the other, possessing a big trade with each 
country, had the most delicate petition oi any neutral. 
She demonstrated the amplest correctltude and showed 
no favours. Now that England is on top she naturally 
is glad she did nothing to offend one of the principal 
victors. A passive but pervading friendliness which 
stops abort of effusiveness is perhaps a fair description 
of Holland's feeling to England. Tbea there is Den- 
mark near at hand. A large majority of the Danes 
favoured the Allies during the war, and that meant 
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favouring England, for when I was in Copenhagen in 
1916 the contest was invariably spoken of as one between 
England and Germany. While most oi the Danes 
wanted England to win they were naturally against 
announcing the fact, for Germany could have blown 
Copenhagen out of existence in twenty-four hours by 
her warships, and overrun her from the landward side 
in three days. The links of open friendship with 
England are again displayed in the sight of all. 

Norway was openly and determinedly staunch to 
England before the war and during the war. A deep 
self-respecting friendship persists among the Norsemen, 
who in race and temperament are definitely affiliated 
with the English. Germany ruthlessly and contin- 
uously sank Norwegian ships, but there was never a 
lack of Norwegian vessels or Norwegian sailors for the 
dangerous expeditions so necessary for Allied supplies. 
Not full justice has yet been done to the heroism of these 
Norsemen. They fiercely criticized England for some 
of the trading restrictions, but there was always burning 
a, flame of admiration for her part in the war. Inde- 
pmdence is in the soul of these people, who despite 
their continuance of monarchical government, are 
probably the most democratic nation on the face of 
the emrth. Kindliness, graciousness, mark their man- 
ners and their thou^ts, but they permit neither friends 
nor enemies to domineer. How utterly impossible it 
was for the Germans to understand them ! Just before 
I reached Christiania the German Minister had sent 
round a communicaUon to editors of some of the papers 
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that he would like them to call and see him. A reply 
went back from the editors giving the hour at irtuch 
they were open to receive visitors at their offices each 
day. One of my pleasantest recollections is of a livdy 
lengthy talk with the Prime Minister, Mr. Knudsen, 
a simple-mannered, keen-minded frank statesman, 
whose office was as easy of access as that of any business 
man. 

Sweden on the official side was pro-German. Ilie 
King's wife was a German. The army was tnuned on 
the Germao model. A vast quantity of business was 
constantly transacted betwe^i the two countries. 
Labour, it b true, led by Mr. Branting, favoured Eng- 
land's side, but official commercial and army drdes 
all wanted Germany to win. Tha% was no spedal 
animosity to England, indeed as an Englishman visit- 
ing Stockholm I found extended to me in investigation 
a helpful courtesy which went far beyond the bounds 
of formality. Sweden, imlike Norway, is an aristocratic 
country, with a proud history, and England's ancient 
lineage appeals to her even thou^ in the war she looked 
with sympathy on Germany's cause, not that tb^e was 
any departure from proper neutral behaviour, for no 
country could be more punctilious. Now that the fif^t 
is over Sweden is not likely to depart from her respect 
for this country. Swedes are liked in England. Eng- 
lishmen in Sweden receive impressions not only of a 
beautiful land but <^ a cultured and fascinating pet^le. 
It b extremely tmlikely that Sweden and En^and will 
ever come to loggerheads. 
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Here then is Europe's attitude to England, and 
England's attitude to Europe. Trials and dangers beset 
the whole continent. In the midst of them England to 
foreigners looks bigger and stronger than she did before 
the war. 
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BRITAIN 0T£BSE:AS 



IT puzzles and exssp^ates the enemies oi En^and, 
open or covert, that the Overseas Domimons of 
the British Empire show not only loyalty, but 
enthusiasm for the Mother Coimtry. There is some- 
times an endeavour to ignore the fact, to slur it over, 
and in emergencies to explain it away. England, it is 
pointed out, has s black record, greedy, acquisitive, 
hypocritical. She pretends to go to a foreign unde- 
veloped land for the sake of that land, for the sake of 
the people there, and ends by seizing everything in 
sight. Sometimes she covers up her misdeeds, but~at 
other times they are obvious to the world, as for in- 
stance, oppressed Ireland, misruled Egypt, and mili- 
taristic caste-governed India. The critics go on to say 
that the DominifHis, Canada for example, or Australia, 
are just waiting the opportunity to break away and 
become entirely separate nations on their own account- 
Look at the selfishness of England in the great war! 
The sense of duty which impelled the outlying parts of 
the British Empire to send their men and give their 
treasure for the sake of the conmion cause was ex- 
ploited by the English; they used the gallantry of 
Dominion troops to save the English troops. 'When 
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there was & hot comer it was the Australians or the 
Canadians or the New Zealanders as the case may be 
who were given the post of honouT£and the post of 
danger. Look at the casualties, they tell the tale ! And 
when all this and much more that is stupid and false 
has been said, the speaker will assure you that he is not 
hostile to England; that he is only pointing out his- 
torical facts which have to be borne in mind by all 
those who desire an impartial view of world history! 

The first feeling of the En^hman abroad on hearing 
these things is one of bewildermoit. He is not indig- 
nant, he realizes that he is in the pres^ice of a new 
and strange mentality — a mentality which, whatever 
has been his experience of argument or battle on princi- 
ple, he has never before encoimtered. It staggers him. 
He has to struggle to get his balance. He has the same 
kind of feeling that he would hare in meeting a man 
from the moon. 

The average En^hman has warm appreciation and 
pride in the fact that great national communities 
scattered over the earth, peopled by those of his own 
race, powerful entities in themselves, are part and 
parcel of the British Empire, and have the same pulse- 
beats as himself with regard to the Motherland. The 
British Empire covers a quarter of the earth's surface, 
and comprises nearly a quarter of the earth's popula- 
tion, including 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 <A Anglo- 
Saxon people. The bonds of Empire so far as the 
Dominions and mother country are concerned have 
been at once strengthened and loosened by the war. 
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There has been an intensification of feeling arising from 
loyalty and affection towards the old country, and at 
the same time there has been a development of vihat 
may be called nationality in the various constituent 
parts of the Empire. Their provision of money and 
men in the great struggle, the achievements of the 
separate Dominioits in their own sphere of fighting, the 
fame that each secured on its own, all helped towards 
the development <rf individuahty. It may be asked 
wheth^ all these facts taken together do not indicate a 
process of disintegration and devdopment towards 
complete separation. Is it conceivable that these 
distinct parts of the earth should continue to owe 
allegiance and to manifest affection tor the smaQ group 
of islands in the North Atlantic whose flag at present 
floats above them? la not the natural tendency as 
shown by history towards separation instead of closer 
unity? No man can answer that definitely, but there 
are some general indications which are worth while 
taking into account. The British Empire is a kMwely 
woven web covering a great part of the surface of the 
earth. It is not the stroigth of that web in any particu- 
lar part, but the texture of which it is composed, and 
the way in which it is woven tc^ether which make for 
permanence or the reverse. One of the ruling con- 
siderations is the way the British Empire came into 
existence. It arose hardly at aU from warlike conquest; 
it came to be because of a certain independence, obsti- 
nacy, milled with a spirit of adventure in the BritiA 
race. From various causes, each oi them having some- 
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thing common at the toot, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
Scotsmen, and Welshmen trickled out to various parts 
of the world, and by certain inherent qualities, certain 
positive traits which need not be r^arded as in all 
cases marked by virtue, they set out and achieved 
dominance both in narrow Httle circles and spheres 
which were widened as the years wait on. Here and 
thare was fighting. Nearly everywhere was trading. 
Courage went with a touch of acquisitiveness, and quiet 
but persistent domination with a spirit of fair play 
towards the natives of far countries. . There was no 
conscious exercise of righteousness, nor any special 
assumption of God-given powers, only an unexplainable 
instinct, for doing on the whole the right and level 
thing. Indefensible acts were conmiitted, oppressions 
were not imknown; land was seized without warrant. 
And yet these things were but the smaller incidentals. 
Pervading the general activities in many lands and 
over many generations there ran a spirit which it is 
difiScult to describe in a phrase, but which was roughly 
that of law and justice. Stevenson says somewhere 
that all men being imperfect there are inevitable diver- 
sions from the path of rectitude, but that in the decent 
and higher minded man these diversions are like the 
accidental shifting of the magnetic needle on a coa:q>ass 
^rtiich may sometimes be forced away from the north 
but which always cornea back to the prop^ point and 
its normal position. It was the virile adventurers in 
India, Australia, Africa, on the American continent, 
that at varying periods of history established the An^o- 
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Swatn domination. In the course of long years political 
complexities aroae, and many cliangea, some good, some 
bad, were brought into effect, but still throughout the 
whole of the drama there ran that motive force arising 
from character not developed in words or creed, but 
springing from men's hearts. 

The general position of the Empire may be aketdied 
in a s^itence or two. In Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa the scope of self-government has been 
devdoped to the extent that within their own bounda- 
ries the people govern themselves by r^resentatives 
locally elected. The prindpal government depart- 
ments are administered by the poUtical chief responsible 
to the elected legislature. The two main links so far 
as visible oiganization is concerned with England are 
themalntoiance of a Governor-General and the existence 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
London which is the supreme law authority of the 
Empire to which cases in the last resort are brought 
from all the outlying Dominions. 

Restrictions still exist <d a formal nature, but in 
practice they are not acted upon. For instance all the 
British Dominions are subject, except as r^ards taxa^ 
tion, to the legislation of the British Parliament, but 
no Act of Parliament affects a Dominion unless that 
Dominion is specially mentioned, and Dominion legis- 
latures may be controlled by the refusal of the Gover^ 
nor's assent to any measure passed. It would be a 
very bold as well as a stupid Governor who refused 
assent. His position is very much the same in this 
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respect as the monarch in England itself. With regard 
to these Dominions it should be said quite bluntly that 
if they want to separate from the Empire and become 
republics or kingdoms on their own account, there 
would be nothing to stop them. Democratic England 
is asjthe poles asunder from the tyrannically ruled 
England oi C^eorge Ill's time. We shall never send an 
army to try to compel the atl^iance of any Dominion 
that does not wish to give a free allegiance. It 
would be usdess if we did, which is perhaps a more 
potent ai:gument than the fact that we should be 
wrong. Canada could be a separate country to-morrow, 
so could Australia, so could any of the others. In 
that fact alone one may perhaps find a reason why 
they remain so closely attached to Britain, and why 
they are likely to remain so for the future. 

There are some classes of British possessions, how- 
ever, outside the self-governing Dominions. Of these 
India is the principal. A Minister for India sits in the 
British Cabinet and is responsible to Parliament for^that 
country. He i^points a council in India which govema 
it, there being a Governor General who with assistance 
and Councillors has wide power. Of recmt years there 
has been a steady development of the poliqr of admitting 
native Indians to a share in governing. There are 
legislative councib in the various districts. Business 
in India is conducted by departments, each of which is 
under the care of a member of the Supreme Coimcil 
who has authority to deal with affairs of a minor import- 
ance and to select what is worthy for the considerstion 
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of the Governor General and his council. Local self" 
government is one oi the products oS British rule. 
The municipalities in 1916 numbered seven hundred 
and thirteen, controlling a population of 17,000,000, 
r^ulating local sauces such as water, lighting, etc. 
and imposing necessary taxes. Out of 9,793 members 
of municipal bodies, 8,818 were Indians. 

Among the countries constituting the British Em- 
pire, Lidia comes second to the United Kingdom itself 
in the volume of its sea-borne trade, whidi almost 
equals that of Canada and Australia combined. Dur- 
ing the five years ending 1913-1014 imports and ex- 
ports were twice as great as they were twenty-five 
years before. The ordinary cotuse of T'"^'»" trade 
yearly shows a large export of merchandise and an 
import of treasure. In the year ending 1917 the total 
private merchandise exported was £162,031,000, and 
imports of private merchandise were £99,748,000. 
Total imports were £131,982,000, and total exports 
£166,311,000. 

'What are the kinds of things the world, especially 
the British Empire, gets from India? Here are some of 
them: jute, cotton, rice, tea, hides and skins, cothn 
manufactures, rubber, hemp, manganese ore, spices, 
coffee. She buys, in the shape of imports, machinery, 
mineral ores, iron and Steel, automobiles and cydes, 
chemicals, railway material, and other metals in addi- 
tion to iron and steel. 

Apart from the self-governing Dominions and India, 
thoe are British possessions which are governed by 
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Ic^islatrre assemblies solely or partly elected, and 
an executive council nominated by the Britiah authori- 
ties, technically by the Crown. In this class are the 
Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, Ja- 
maica, the Leeward Islands, Mauritius, and Malta. 

Th«« are other places where the executive and 
legislative council is nominated entirely by the Crown, 
and these places include Ceylon, the Falkland Islands. 
Fiji, Gambia, St. Vincent, Sierra Leone, the Straits 
Settlements, and Trinidad. In addition to these 
dasses of colcmies lands called protectorates have th^ 
foreign relaticms imder the executive control of the 
Engliah Giovemment, and there are also "spheres of 
influence" which may be described as areas wherein 
other Powers undertake not to attempt to acquire 
influence or territory by treaty or annexation. 

Egypt is a British protectorate. Here there is a 
Council of Ministers with a President who acts as 
Prime Minister. The British Financial Adviser attends 
the meeting of the Council but has no vote. Justice 
is administered under four distinct systems, all except 
the Consular Courts bfiing supervised by the Ministry 
of Justice to which a British Judicial Adviser is at- 
tached. If you look through the heads of the Govern- 
ment departments you will find British names alter- 
nating with those of native Egyptians. 

What is the general position of England and the 

Dominions now? I find not the slightest indication 

that any one of the Dominions want what foreigners call 

freedom, but irtiat they would call separation. They 
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wish, of course, to lead their own life; they axe just as 
jealous of their own prerogatives in govoning as is 
possible for any separate nation to be. In South 
Africa Boer statesmen have already pointed out with 
complete truth that that Dominion governs itsdf just 
as much as if it were not a part of the British Empire. 
There you have the essence of the matter. Any one 
<A the Dominions could get separation from this country 
whenever it hked, and find itself under a sq)arate flag, 
but with not a partide more of freedom than it pos- 
sesses at present, and at the same time they .would be 
deprived of the measure of safety afforded to them by 
the British fleet and of the measure of prosperity which 
is inheroit in the fact that they are part and parcel of 
the British Empire with vast commercial ramifications 
over the whole of the world. What is there to be 
gained by separation? The all important tact of in- 
depoidence, outsiders may reply. It is not always 
material considerations which guide the biggest deci- 
sions in life. There are some things more important 
than commercial prosperity or personal safety. To 
stand alone, self-respecting, comparatively- weak, but 
Ued to no one, with no bonds however light, is some- 
thing to be striven for as one oi the trimscendent ob- 
jects of life. Think of the Canadian flag, or the Aus- 
tralian flag, or the New Zealand flag, or the South 
African flag, what an inspiration each would be! This 
is an appeal to saitim^it well founded in theory; it 
ignores a very important fact which is never realized 
by people from outside unless they have lived in Eng- 
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land for a time or qwnt some period in tlie BriUah 
Dominions. The important fact is this, that it la 
indeed sentiment and not any material consideration 
which provides the principal reason for the continued 
adherence of the Dominions to the British Crown. 
They would be losing and not gaining an ideal by 
separating themselves. This is a hard and unpalatable 
fact to those critics of England who behind impartial 
words retain suspicion and latent hostility. One is 
talking in terms into which they cannot enter when one 
refers to the affection of the Dominions for the Home- 
land, its institutions and its history. It is amazing to 
those commenting foreigners that there should be devo- 
tirai to the ideal of monarchy in these new and vibrant 
lands whose very breath is freedom and who are farther 
removed from the idea of subjection probably than any 
of the older countries of the earth who have a flag of 
their own. li one could divorce oneself from patriotic 
alTection it would I think be said with emphasis that 
ancient France is the best place in the world for a 
home for those bel<mging to the Latin races, and that 
ancient England is by far the happiest residing place 
for those oi the Anglo-Saxon and kindred races. An 
English country life in comfortable circumstances is 
the ideal for millions fA tndividuab, some in the great 
cities, some scattered over the globe. The hedges, and 
the cricket fields, and the wayside country innsj and the 
great elms, the rolling downs, and the chalk cliffs, the 
speech of the natives, with phrases still reminiscent of 
Elizabeth's time, all these things are rich with history, 
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rich with the softness of old assodatioas. There are 
other fascinations. London is certainly the capital of 
Europe and in many respects the capital of the world. 
Its geographical position and the trend of circum- 
stances through centuries has made it a central market 
<^ the world, and also the meeting place of intellectual 
effort for all the countries. It provides a sphere of 
work for great artists, is the abiding place of literary 
giants, and the rendezvous for the rulers of the world 
in pohtics, in sciaice, in business and in invention. 
Here is situated the mother of Parliaments, the symbol 
and image of free government for all civilization. The 
imaginative and cultured man or woman may mirror 
the ages by spending a week in London. Roman 
roads, the mark of our first touch ci civilization 2,000 
years ago, still run through the British metropolis. 
You may still visit the hostelry and traverse the streets 
made famous by Chaucer when he set out to Canter- 
bury centuries ago. A brass plate marks the spot in 
Westminster Hall where Charles the First stood to be 
sentenced to death by stem upholders of British Lib- 
erty. In the Briti^ Museum is an accumulated 
wealth of mementoes and knowledge, visited by the 
savants of every race and clime. 

There are anachrcmisms and many stupid methods 
bae as in every great capital. There are stupid and 
cruel people as wdl as good and clever people. In some 
departments of life there is exhibited a backwardness 
which annoys visitors who are blind to objections in 
thdr own national life. But taking London all in all 
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it ia the city of all cities which radiates in a thousand 
directions the lessons of the centuries, the activities 
derived from ancieut histoiy, and the constant striving 
of a great collective human organism for the better 
expression of life. 

There ia much jostling for money, but money is not 
the supreme aim for most. Many a wealthy man woidd 
spend a fortune if without trouble he might have the let- 
ters " M. P." after his name. In a word London is richer 
in interest than any other individual city. The clubs 
are more interesting, the sights are more interesting, 
and be it added that the people are more interesting, 
because th^ touch life on a greater number of sides. 
Is it a surprising fact that those in far away Dominions 
under the British flag regard London as their mother 
city and England as their home? Is it surprising that 
they feel the touch of glamour at having a monarch, 
the latest of a long line in ocmtinuous succession, pro- 
viding an unbroken chain with the England of the past? 
There is pride in it as well as affection. Old England 
with all her defects and drawbacks, sometimes indeed 
because of them, is a land to be proud of as well as to 
love. 

'Mi. IJoyd Geoi^ in toasting the Prince of Wales 
on his return from Canada and America put the posi- 
tion dearly: 

The Throne means a great deal to this country. It means 

even more to the Empire. It is the one institution that 

unites us. Throu^^out all climes, through all continents 

there is no institution — Parliament, laws, ecclesiastical 
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orgaoisationa, not even language — of which it can be said 
that it is common to the whole Empire. But the llircaie 
unites them all. Therefore, the visit of the heir to the llirone 
to any part of the Empire has a ngnificance of its own. And 
it was opportune. The British Empire is a peculiar institu- 
tion. Not only a there notliing like it; there never has been 
anything like it. It la united by no force, it is not even united 
by ties of blood, for you have a multitude of races all of them 
owing a common loyalty to the Throne, and displayingjt 
conspicuously in the hour of peril. < 

' Take the Dominions. Th^ sent to our fud over a millicni 
gallant men in the late war. Not one of them came from 
any order that was issued or could have been issued from 
this country. They came out of loyalty, out of a mutual 
feeling of kinship, of interest in the Empire and of the great 
aims for which the Empire was fighting. India sent us over 
a million of men. They came from no compulsi<»i* they 
came from loyalty to the Throne. It is the greatest alliance 
of nations, the truest and most tried alliance of nations in the 
world to-day — the British Empire. 

Then the Prince made a common sense statement: 

The old idea of Empire handed down from Greece and 
Ibmie was that of a mother country surrounded by daughter 
states which owed allegiaoce to her. Now. we Britishers 
have left that obsolete idea behind a long time aga Our 
Empire implies a partnership of free nations, nations living 
under the same system of law, pursuing the same democratic 
turns, and actuated by the same human ideals. The British 
Empire is thus something far grander than an Empire in 
the old sense of the term, llie self-governing Dominions 
are made up of peoples long trmned to the management of 
their affairs. They are inhabited by highly-advanced and 
progressive democracies who have made new civilizations 
out of wildernesses, and they look back on th^ achieve- 
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meats with intense and legitimate pride. Th«e is do limit 
to the bounds to which their progress and development may 
some day attun. 

The common sacrifices of England and the Dominions 
in the war have had the national effect c^ strengthening 
feeling. There have been, moreover, the repeated and 
lengtl^ visits (^ the Dominion Prime Ministers to 
London for consultation with the Cabinet as to the 
conduct of the war, visits which have had the result of 
producing a clearer perspective of the life of the Empire 
as a whole. The prospect of a permanent Empire Cabi- 
net is discussed as a coming development, and though 
there is doubt as to the practicality of this proposal, 
certainly new and better arrangements will be made for 
counsel and action henceforth on common objects be- 
tween the Dominion Governments and the Home 
Government. The future will have its own riddles for 
the British Empire, but looking as far as two genera* 
tions ahead it seems that Anglo-Saxon bonds will 
grow stronger and not weaker. Fundamental changes, 
if they arise later, will probably be due to the growth of 
population in the Dominions. .Here are continents like 
Canada and Australia with seven milhons and five 
miUions of people respectively. New aspects of the 
British Empire may present themselves when these vast 
and fertile stretches of the earth's suriace are each sup- 
porting, let MS say, a hundred million human beings. 
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THE FBE8BNT BBITISH CHIEFTAIN 

WHAT of the men whom Fate has placed in 
charge of England for the present and the 
immediate future? Can they ride the whirl- 
wind? It chances that just now England is rich in 
personality — and in times of stress it is personality ^and 
not principle that rules a nation. 

Crucial periods of history (rften throw up great men 
— though not always. The men in authority at such 
periods enjoy, or suffer, as the case may be, an artificial 
fame, and if they are big enough and strong enough 
that fame solidifies, may even remain after they have 
passed from life and become an inspiration for the peo- 
ple of the fut\u>e. So far as the immediate crisis is con- 
cerned, if strong talent appears at the appropriate 
moment, the effect will be incalculably great. The tide 
of national happenings results from a mixture of emo- 
tions derived from the experience of generations, but 
the exact time of great changes, and the precise direc- 
tion they take, and the length to which they proceed 
is c^ten entirely dependent on the superman or super- 
men of the time. We all know that persistent economic 
forces, or the long-continued pressive of men and 
women for liberty in its various manifestaticms, pro- 
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duce settled theories and creeds. A definite belief thus 
evolved sometimes proceeds to triumph. But the 
popular impression tiiat tenets widely held and long 
in persistence are resp<msible for the fashioning oS 
great men, ignores the fact that these tenets are them- 
selves often the product of perhaps one great man, some- 
times of more than one. A flashing brain with an iron 
will has produced a belief or a policy which at points 
in history has influenced mankind, and especially is 
this true of progressive spirits as against iboae with 
reactive tendencies. It is useless to seek for the motive 
power in these supermen. We may dismiss the idea 
that their impulses spring from what may be called 
virtue alone. Environment may make a person with 
brilliant talents a hif^y effective villain, or a saint to 
be^revered. There are some men whose dynamic 
equipment is such as to cause them to be leaders on 
the grand scale in thought and action — whether history 
regards that thought or action to be good or bad. 
Happy the race, happy the country which in times of 
great need, in periods of dangerous flux, has produced 
the individual or individuals who are careless of personal 
advantage, who are illuminated by glowing faith. 

The future of the world dq>aids very largely on the 
men who are forced to the front during the next five 
years. H it is true of the world, it is certainly true of 
every individual country, of Britain as well as of the 
others. A man who stands out prominently in the 
United Kingdom at the present time is the Prime 
Minister, David Lloyd George. He has plenty of 
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cnemiea, plenty <tf detractors, and no student of human 
nature would pretend that he is a perfect man. But 
he is at any rate a big man, a far bigger man than any 
other one of the British race at the present moment. 
He is open to criticism. But one need not r^ard him 
either as an angel or an idol to recognize that as a human 
force he is beyond any leader that the British race has 
produced in the last generation, perhaps in the h»t 
century. 

Elusive as the winds are the motives of any abnor- 
mally strong man. Contemporary judgment is almost 
bound to err in an attempted appraisal of the gtuding 
thou^ts and influences behind any sin^e person. It 
may be doubted whether that single person oould 
himself set out clearly what is leading him on. He 
would probably give some conventional explanation. 
In strict accuracy his motives are unexplainable, as 
unei^lainable as many other of the great forces of 
nature. We witness the unremitting and appalling 
strength of the Falls of Niagara. They are possibly 
not more ignorant of why they persist in their courses 
than the sentient hiunan beings who have guided 
history. 

Mr. Lloyd George, 57 years of age, has the snow 
white hair of a patriarch, and the sparkling eyes of a 
youth. He is thicker in body and his shoulders are 
heavier, and his step is a little slower than when, a 
dozen years ago, he first entered upon office and set 
out in the face of doubts from friends and sneers from 
enemies to make himself a statesman who, for good or 
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bad, should remodel the face oi the country. He looked 
thin. He was also rather fierce. Humour would sparkle 
from him sometimes, a mordant stabbing humour, and 
with him it was a supreme argument. But he was 
fighting his way then, as earlier, and a kind of bard 
determination sat upon him. Now, when he mters 
the House of Commons, filled out a little in physique, 
there sits upon him a kind <A benevolence, the happy 
geniality of the chieftain with his faithful followers. 
Serenity is perhaps the word which best describes his 
atmosphere. He has aged much — ^but after all, the war 
is won, and he is leading the House of Commons with 
a tremendous majority, elected largely upon his per- 
sonal prestige. The future may well take care of itself 
sotfar as he is concerned. Yet when all is said, the 
fact remains that Mr. Lloyd George remains a fighter 
still, and when the time comes, as come it probably 
will, when he has to battle with his back against the 
wall, against a sea of political enemies, there will be 
manifested the old fire, the old courage, and the old 
resistless eneigy which has taken him to world emi- 
nence. 

When Mr. Lloyd George's characteristics come to be 
summed up, I think the quality which will most stand 
out will be his courage. Of course, courage alone would 
have served him little, but united as it was with some 
of the highest capacities for swift brain work, it has 
carried him from success to success, whereas she^ in- 
tellect would have left him in the rut. It was bom in 
him, this courage. As a boy of twelve he d^ed his 
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schoolmaster and clergyman who wanted him to say 
the Creed in church. Some may put this down to the 
severe Non-conformist teaching of his boyhood, but I 
am more inclined to think it showed a natural indi- 
viduality, some would call it a natural devihnent. 

When he was in his early twenties, a young solicitor 
in a Welsh village, he gave audadous advice to co- 
religionists who had been refused permission by the 
Rector of the parish to bury an old Non-conformist by 
the side of his dead daughter in the ehurdiyard. Mr. 
Lloyd George advised his clioits to break down the 
churchyard gates and take the body in, and, so to speak* 
bury it by force if necessary. He went with them to see 
it done, possibly with the utmost willingness to lend a 
hand himself. This was courage. The brain that went 
with it was shown by the fact that as the ultimate result 
of ensuing law actions, the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land held him right in law in giving the advice he did 
to his village clients. 

David Lloyd George lost his father when he was 
three, and bis mother and he and a brother were taken 
care of by an old bachelor uncle, Mr. Richard Uoydt 
a village shoemaker, who lived in a little picturesque 
place called Llanystumdwy, which lies between the 
Carnarvon Efiountains and the sea. This self-sacrifidng 
uncle put his life savings into t}ie education of the boy. 
His scanty store was not too much. When Lloyd George 
had passed his final examination at the age of twenty- 
one, there was not enough money in the family to buy 
him a solicitor's gown, without which he could not 
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practise in the Courts, the money required being three 
guineas. Mr. Lloyd George went and earned it at desk 
work. 

He soon adueved local fame, not only as an advocate 
but as a politician. His gifts of oratory, his tigerish 
enei^, his flaming democratic spirit set him before 
his country like a beacon. He was only twenty-seven 
when his people asked him to stand as liberal candidate 
for the wide district known as the Carnarvon Boroughs. 
He fought and won it, beating the Conservative squire 
to whom as a village boy on his way to school he used 
to touch his hat as a mark of respect. 

Interesting enough in these days is Mr. Lloyd Geoi^'s 
written comment on the House of Commons just after 
he had entered it as a young man of twenty-seven. 
"The House is essentially democratic. It cares neither 
for rank nor for wealth. It is bored by a millionaire; 
it listens instantly to a sometime booking clerk. It 
pBi^a homage to knowledge, to tal^it, to statesmanship, 
and to genius." 

Those opponents who in these later days are fond (^ 
labelling Mr. Lloyd Geoi^ as an <^portunist by instinct, 
as the man with his ear to the ground, as the constant 
seeker after popularity, forget his earlier years, really 
not so very long ago, when he opposed the Boer war, 
when in the face of patriotic fervour he enveloped him- 
self in clouds of hate. He never faltered. He went to 
meetings where he was in physical danger. He even 
journeyed to Birmin^iam, the stron^old of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and addressed a meeting which was 
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broken up in a riot in which one man was killed and 
many injured. 

It ia probably true to say that aa he has progressed in 
power he has used to the uttermost his remarkable 
fertility in eqiedients. On big matters of principle — 
take three diverse instances, the Boer war, the Budget 
(rf 1909, the war with Giermany — ^he is adamant, but 
in methods of execution he is as flexible as a whiplash. 
If by giving in a little to-day he can get a great deal 
more to-morrow no devotion to a party label will 
restrain him. He has no aversion to using the news- 
papas. If a title to a commerdal magnate will help on 
the good cause, the title is promptly forthcoming. He 
tolerates sycophants, not for the sake of their beautiful 
^es, but because he can make use of them. He will 
utilize his real friends, he will ignore them, he will 
break them — ^just as they aCFect progress towards his 
goal. Tornadoes of hate must always endrde the 
activities of such a man. But it is equally certain that 
he will always have a hoM on the country because he 
is a strcoig man who gets things done. His ruthless 
CffganizatJon of Britain to produce shdls and guns in 
the esdy stages of the war is a sample of his methods. 
Careless in detaU, personally good-natiu^, without an 
ounce of affectation or official dignity, brimming with 
humour, he has within tiim blazing fires which occasion- 
ally break into sight to sear or scorch or destroy those 
opposed to him. Just at present the newspapers and 
politicians of England are searching the presoit and 
the future to find out whether he is going to become a 
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Conservative or a Labour man, or to try to hold the 
headship of a reunited Liberal party. It is all beside 
the point. Lloyd George is out to reconstruct a war- 
dismantled England, and is not thinking in the least (rf 
party labels — except in so far as in a minor degree 
they may help him towards his objective. 

Mr. Lloyd George would not be so remarkable a man 
if there were not many contrasts of light and shade in 
his temperament. What may be called his vitality c^ 
brain makes up for the absence frf important bearing — 
deportm^it is perhaps the better w<nd. He does not 
trouble to be dignified in the sense of sti£f graciousnesa 
and reserve, whidi is sometimes a powerful weapon in 
the hands of those in a high position; sometimes, in- 
deed, a weapon without whidi they would be lost. A 
lesser man than Mr. Lloyd George would be irretriev- 
ably in the background with his indiscretions. Possess- 
ing an intuition which is uncanny, a power of looking 
into the minds of people with whom he is brought in 
contact on the instant, he has also the faculty of reveal- 
ing himself openly, instantly. His swift and tortuous 
brain can afford it. In personal conversation he has 
a lively and rippling tongue, tells good stories, reveals 
political secrets in a manner which would shock the 
old-time statesmen. One factor in all this is that he is 
an unerring judge of men, and his so-called indiscretions 
are really not sudi indiscretions after all. It is amazing 
how few of what may be called his inconvenient and 
careless confidences either become known or cause any 
difficulties. He really does not tare — ^he fears no one. 
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Vt^th a fund of subtlety he is yet in fundamentals a 
simple-minded man. Why should he care? — ^that is 
the attitude. A comparatively poor man, money has 
no attraction for him. (It has beoi recently computed 
that his salary as Prime Minister, £5,000 a year, with 
its deductions on the one hand, and its reduced pur- 
chasing power on the other, is equivalent to a pre-war 
[>aym«it of about £$0 a week.) He has no use for 
titular honours, although with a lavish hand he dis- 
tributes peerages, knighthoods, and baronetcies to those 
who are of service in particular directions. Such a man 
is not easily vidnerable. 

It does not matter in the least to Mr. Lloyd George 
that the defects of his qualities pursue him unrelent- 
ingly. "They say. What say they? Let them say." 
He is no hero, deyoid of guile. Beneath a perfectly 
sincere gaiety, one of his most persistent characteris- 
tics, there is at work unceasingly a brain seeking for 
advantages. Who can doubt that even the closest of 
his political friends is steadily and unceasingly under 
that scrutiny? It may be taken as a species of self- 
preservatitm by counter-attack, for there is an army of 
lickspittles of high and low degree pressing on him all 
the time with flattay, with offers of help, with desire 
for counsel — ail and every one of them searching 
for some special favour. His name and influence 
manufacture adulation. And he is shrewd enough to 
take everything at its face value, to return soft word 
for worship open or implied — even possibly to leave the 
impression that he knows a true friend when he sees 
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one. The innocent's heart is warmed thereby, and the 
warmth does not entirely vanish for weeks or months. 
Never a Prime Minister so open and accessible, never 
one who so carefully distributed his openness and 
accessibility. Gracious and open-hearted officials 
welcome you to 10, Downing Street as if you were a 
brother. They indicate that one of the desires upper- 
most in Mr. lioyd George's mind is to see you. More 
than once be has sought the opportunity. Of course, 
it is difficult to fix m appointments, but leave it for a 
few days, and no doubt the Prime Minister will arrange 
the matter whatever else he puts on one side. The 
poor deluded creature goes away swelling with pride. 
He is unaware of the fact that he is mi the borderline 
of some subordinate usefulness to the Government, 
and that the order has gone forth for scit words to 
him. Manner hardens when apparent value seems to 
be diminishing. Once in a way in these matters Mr. 
IJoyd George makes a mistake and an enemy — ^but 
not oftoi. He will sli^t p^sons recklessly, but only 
if he thinks they can be slighted with impunity. He 
did it once with one of his own Cabinet Ministers — 
and months afterwards joked about it with his victim! 
When the story of these great times comes to be 
written in the far distant future the picture of Lloyd 
George the man will perhaps be more vividly presented 
than that of Lloyd George the political leader. By 
swift transpositions from a country youth to a member 
oi Parliament before he was thirty, Cabmet Minister at 
forty. Chancellor of the Exdiequer at forty-five, Prime 
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Minister ijeai years later, he has built up a life story which 
will have an appeal far beyond the politically minded, 
those narrow dicles who find salvation (and their soSe 
interest) in wordy theories, good or bad, which may or 
may not be translated into action in Parliament. He 
tcdd me once of his abiding delight in the stories of 
Dumas and Stanley Weyman. You get a sudden 
glimpse of the man there. Quick action, fighting. 
dare-deviltry, with a cool mind and a calm ^e, all these 
things are part and parcel of him. As a schoolboy 
defying the local parson, as a young lawyer challenging 
the virtual lords of the countryside, as a guerrilla M. P. 
withstanding the supremacy of Chamberiain, the tiger 
leader of Parhament, he proceeded in office to take 
away powers of the House of Lords possessed by them 
for eight hundred years, and presently to lead England 
in the greatest war she has known and to take her 
on to victory. Here is a panorama which transcends 
politics. 

It might be surmised by the stranger that a man with 
Uoyd Geo^e's record is a somewhat imposing person 
to meet, but the weird thing is there is not a human 
being who does not fed instantly at home with him. 
"Be*s such a nice fellow you wouldn't know he was 
devn," said a man of the world who met him for the 
first time. It is this human side which takes him out 
of the general portrait gallery of statesmen. He goes 
to church twice on Sunday. Be loves to join in a 
comic song. A big cigar is his habitual luxury. If he 
abstains from tiquor himself, excellent wine is on his 
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table for those guests who are not teetotallers. As to 
conversation he is probably one of the best raconteurs 
in. the country. His quidc-wittedness cm the public plat- 
form as well as in Parliament is a never failing weapon. 
Retorts from him would make a book in themselves. 
Some years ago Mr. Hugh Edwards, M. P., in the 
course of his biography gave some nuggets seized at 
random. I take leave to borrow a few: . . 

"I am here," he remarked in a platform speech, but 
before he had time to finish the sentence a noisy in- 
terrupter exclaimed, "So am I." "Yes," said Mr. 
Lloyd George, "but you are not all there." 

Years ago at a meeting Mr. Lloyd George was ad- 
vocating devolution of local affairs in the British Isles. 
"We must give Home Rule not only to Ireland but to 
Scotland and Wales." "And Home Rule (or Hell," 
thrust in a raucous opponent. "Quite ri^t," was 
the retort. "Let every man speak up (or his own 
country." 

Speaking in the House of Conunons on an Education 
Bill he said: "If our Navy were conducted on the 
denominational principle as is our system o( national 
education we should see our warships sdieduled for the 
various denominations just as we now see training 
collies marked off (or the exclusive use and advantage 
of members of the Church of England only, we should 
then have Dreadnoughts for ^iglicans, cruisers for 
Congr^ationalists, torpedo destroyers for fiery Metho- 
dists, while for the Baptists there would be the sub- 
marines." 
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Befemng once to Germaoy's ^mrt trade, he ex- 
plained the situation thus: "The Germans are more 
pushing than ourselves. "When the German traveller 
goes to Argentine he is found speaking Spaitish. If he 
goes to China he speaks 'Chin Chin.' But go to 
any part of the world and you will find the English 
traveller pushing his goods in broad Scotch." 

This was how he spoke of a Welsh Bishop who op- 
posed Disestablishment: "You cannot make a first- 
rate Bishop out of a third-rate scholar, a fifth-rate 
preacher, a no-rate thecd(^;ian, and an irate priest." 

"I do not blame Mr. Austen Chamberlain," he 
declared in a speech on the fiscal question, "for sticking 
to his father. But the considerations which have made 
him a Protectionist are not fiscal but filial. Neither 
am I surprised to find him remaining in the Government 
after his father has gone out of it History is ever 
repeating itself. The boy still stands upon the burning 
deck." 

These are only sparks from the anvil, but they give 
a'glimpse of the man at work. It is on the constructive 
side that Mr. Lloyd George is really strong, for his 
[>eculiar capacity comprises a far-reacUngi imaginatitm 
which he can turn into practical plans. He has also 
an unbendable way of carrying through his projects. 
Those projects may be good or bad, but once he has 
decided on them he will break down mountains in order 
to make them into working forces. This power of 
concrete action b a rare accompaniment of poetic 
fervour, to say nothing of a sense of humour. It helps 
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to make Mr. Lloyd Geo^e incalculable to his opponents. 
It also caiises. them severe annoyance at times. 

Whatever his party labd is in the future his tempera- 
ment will not change, and his outlook on life will be 
as it has been from the days of his boyhood. A thou- 
sand tools of political craft have been added unto him 
since then. In his manipulation of the machine of 
state he has alienated the devotion of many sincere ^ 
and ardent men, notably li^ur leaders and Irishmen, 
they say because of his methods and change of principles. 
No one knows to which party he will attach himself 
when his work of national reconstruction is further 
advanced. This much It is safe to say, that he will 
be the leader wherever he goes, and that he will galvan- 
ize any group he joins into new and fateful lines of 
activity. 

llie war has aged him, but he is still only fifty-sevoi. 
In five years his hair has g<me white, but his eyes still 
bum fiercely. 
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THE OLD GANG 

WHULFi new men come to the fnmt for the new 
era, the older men are taking a part, for though f 
policy and methods are in evolution English 
diaracter nins forward like a thread. Calm adaptability 
is one tH. the traits. Look at the old opponents of Mr. 
Lloyd Geot^ who used to scoff contemptuously at 
him and who now sit under his leadership on the Front 
Bench. They were sincere before; they are sincere now. 
There ia a group of statesmen who have been largely 
responsible for the conduct of British affairs during the 
past generatitm, whose influoice is still to some extent 
potent, and who will play some part in the making of 
the new England. They are men whose political 
opinions are at variance, but who nevertheless are of a 
common class, and who in spite of the party labds 
which are attached to them have in the wider sense a 
common vision with regard to their country. 

Let us take a glance at Mr. Balfour, the eldest of the 
active group. Tall and thin, languid-mannered, with 
aTiiyiing white haiT, as gentle and refined in looks as he 
is in tone of speech, Arthur Balfour has had a fighting 
career in politics for forty-five years, and now over 
seventy years of age still plays a remarkably fine game 
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oi lawn tennis, to say nothing of golf. No strangOT 
would think he was seventy. In some respects he 
will always remain the p^ectly poised dandy ol 
thirty. And yet behind that silky ^±erior ia a will of 
steel, a ruthlessness and flawless courage moral and 
physical. He should never have be^i a politician at 
all; he should have been a philosopher. He is one by 
nature; politics to him are among the manifestations 
of human activities; that is, all his deepest interests are 
intellectual. He came into politics almost by accid^it, 
partly because of his 'aristocratic connections. He re- 
mained in because his superbly equipped brain and 
imperturbable temperament made him a commander 
among men. He could not be spared. And now, still in 
harness, to what a life he looks back! No description 
can convey Mr. Balfoiur's varied interests and powers 
better than an extract from the reference books. H^e 
it is: Educated Eton, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
(M. A.). Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, 1881; St Andrews. 
1885; Cambridge, 1888; Dublin and Glasgow, 1891; 
Manchester, 1908; Liverpool, 1909; Birmingham, 1909; 
Bristol, 1912; Sheffield, 1913; Columbia, 1917; Hon. 
D. C. L. Oxon., 1891. M.P. (C.) tor Hertford, 1874- 
85. Private Secretary to Marquis of Salisbury, when 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1878-80; em- 
ployed on Special Mission of Lords Salisbury and Bea- 
consfield to Berlin, 1878; Privy Councillor, 1886; Presi- 
dent of Local Government Board, 1885-80; Secretary 
fw Scotland with seat in Cabinet; Vice-President of 
Committee of CouncU on Education for Scotland, 
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1886-87; Lord Rector, St. Andrews Univeraity, 1886; 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1887-01; Member of Gold 
and Silver Commission, 1887-88; elected Sifember of 
Senate, London University, 1887; F.R.S., 1888; Lord 
Rector, Glasgow University, 1890; Created Congested 
Districts Board for Irdand, 1800; Chancellor of Edin- 
burgh University since 1891 ; Correspondent I'Academie 
des Sciences morales et politiques (L'Institut de France) ; 
Leader House of Commons and First Lord of Treasury, 
1891-92; Leader of Opposition, 1892-95; President 
British Asaociatioa, 1904; Prime Minister, 1902-05; 
1st Lord of Treasury and Leader of House of Commons, 
1895-1906; Gifford Lecturer. Glasgow University, 
191»-14; First Lord of the Admiralty, 1915-16; Head 
of British Mission to America, 1917. Publications: 
A Defence of Philosc^hic Doubt, 1879: Essays and 
Addresses, 1893 (third and enlarged edition, 1905); The 
Foundations of Belief, being Notes introductory to the 
Study of Theol<^^, 1895; Economic Notes on Insular 
Free Trade, 1903; Reflections suggested by the New 
Theory of Matter, 1904; Speeches (1880-1905) (Hi Fiscal 
Reform, 1906; Criticism and Beauty (Romanes Lec- 
ture), 1900; Theism and Humanism (Gifford Lectures, 
1914), 1015. Recreations: Captain, Royal and An- 
cient Golf Club. St. Andrews, 1894; President, Na- 
tional Cyclists' Union; motoring, teainis. 

I saw Mr. Balfour the other evening on the Fnmt 
Bench of the House <^ CtMnmons in the midst ot a long 
line of Ministers, and he looked no older than wh^i 
fifteen years ago he was at the head of the Govemmoit 
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and the leader ctf the House of Commons. It is hard to 
realize that he has turned seventy. He is still slim 
and debonair, with a fund of vivacity concealed behind 
eyes which carry a slight affectation of boredom. I 
suppose his hair is whiter than it used to be when he 
was Fnme Minister, but I real^ do not notice any 
difference. 

Ijke many highly strung and finely spun men,* Mr. 
Balfour has a reserve of intense nervous energy which 
any big emergency will call into i^y, but in ordinaiy 
times if the truth must be told he does not love wcnrk 
for its own sake. (I should like to hear him speak of 
those who work for the sake erf wco-k.) All tbe same, 
if his interests are aroused there are few in public life 
who can keep up with the quick action of mind, body, 
and will that Mr. Balfour can put into a project or a 
series of projects. 

As he lay back on the Treasury Bokdi the other 
night in the midst of a debate on economy his attitude 
was characteristic. Most of the other Ministers were 
all attention, imd some of them showed signs of anxiety. 
Tbe issue was at least as serious to Mr. Balfour as to 
any of them. He reclined on the Treasury Bench, 
his head resting on the rail, his eyes directed upward 
into space, with his mind apparently centred on visions 
far away. I have seen him like that in the old days 
when he was leading the Opposition against the most 
powerful Government of modem times in which Mr. 
Uoyd Gieoi^ was the leading fighter. Now he sits 
at Uiesideof Mr.Uoyd Ge<»^ and is one of his principal 
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lieutenants. It is worth stating in parenthesis hoe 
that Mr. Arthur Balfour had many tanpcramental 
likes and dislikes on the personal side, and that in 
spite of his stem battles with the present Prime Minister 
he always rather liked him. His particular friendship 
with Mr. Asquith, his chief opponent for many years, 
is well known. 

Mr. Balfour's devotion to the national cause during 
the war, his readiness to accept comparatively subordi- 
nate office, his value as a wise and experienced coimsellor 
in nearly all the departments of State, has placed Britain 
under a debt to hkn which will be only fully rect^nized 
by history. He suffered a Icmg spell oi hatred from his 
lesser opponents. Possibly he deserved it — ^politically. 
Dabbling in literature and met^hysics, he was of no 
great account in affairs of State Mp till 1887, when he 
was appointed Irish Secretary. He was chiefly known 
at that time for his authorship of "A Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt." Suddenly in his new post the quality 
of the man came to light. Some of the Irishmen 
thought they had an effeminate young person to deal 
with. "We will make short work of Clare," they 
announced cheerfully. They received th? shock of 
their lives; Mr. Balfoiu- promptly began to show a new 
phase. It did not make him loved — indeed the Na- 
tionalists detested him. His languor was gone. He 
flung himself into his work with fiery and furious 
energy; he showed a will of staggering tenacity. That 
was the beginning of Mr. Balfour as a statesman; a 
generation has come and gone since then. 
S24 
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Experience has softened Mr. Balfour a little; it has 
worn away many ot the austerities with which his 
former opponents r^;arded him. He is among the 
fathers of the House of Commons, and membo^, 
without regEurd to [wlitica, look up to him with respect 
and affection. He on his part, typical aristocrat though 
he is, has prefixed always to remain a member of the 
lower House, which to him is the symbol of the nation. 
That his love of the House of Coomiona should make 
him remain plain Mi. when by almost the lifting of a 
finger he could become an Earl, displays a touch of 
that true democracy of which the House of Conunona 
is the nursing ground. 

Let me try to describe Mr. Balfour in action as I 
have seen him, not once, but a score of times. Bring 
to the mind's eye a crowded House of Commons with a 
Minister making an important speech at the Table. 
On the Front Bench at the other side of the Table in a 
line of ex-Ministers lounges a tall thin man with a 
pleasant oval face. His poise is ungainly, he is sitting 
low on the bench, with his feet resting on the edge of 
the table in front of him, and his long thin legs, in order 
to find accommodation, bent at the knees. His eyes 
are on his pince-nez, whidi he is gently swinging to and 
fro in front of him. From lus expression he might 
be thinking of next we^'s golf; his mind is apparently 
far away from the troubled stonn of politics. The 
Ijiberal Minister takes his seat. Quick as lightning 
the t^ thin man with the oval face brings his l^s 
down from the table and springs up. "We have just 
3S5 
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listened to a speech, Mr. Speaker, " he is saying, " i^di 
presages disaster not only to the community at present, 
but calamities for generations yet to ctmie." That is 
Mi. Balfour beginning an attack. Lassitude is com~ 
pletely gone. Uncompromising words come from him 
in a musical voice which emphasizes their effect. Tlie 
Balfourian atmosphere envelops the House. As the 
pungent phrases drop from him one realizes that when 
he was lounging on the Front Bench a few minutes 
before he was not really thinking of the next wedc's 
golf. 

I was present in America during Mr. Balfour's ymt 
there in the course of the war, and can bear tribute to 
the permanent effect he had, not only with the most 
distinguished individuab in that country, but also on 
the common people. He rose to the occasion splendidly, 
even when the drcumstances were not such as would 
always appeal to a man of his training and instinct. 
I heard him make a delightful little speech on the ds^ 
when he arrived in New York, when he was received by 
the Mayor and other dignit^uies, and a few di^s later, 
when in responseto a call from the audience at a patriotic 
performance at Cam^e Hall, he came forward from 
the back of his box and made an enthusiastic red-hot 
speech about England and America; he swept the great 
gathering into breakers of enthusiasm. 

Let us take a companion picture in the person of 
Mr. Asquith, a somewhat younger man than Mr. 
Balfour, but a contemporary leader. They faced each 
other on c^posite sides of the l^use of Commons first 
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Id subordinate positions, and later as Prime Minister 
and leader of the Opposition respectively. Be is of a 
different breed to Mr. Balfour, of a different tempera- 
ment, too, although there are many points of resem- 
blance in the make-up of the two men. He comes oi a 
steady middle-class Yorkshire stock, and every step <tf 
his vay through life has been due to his own industry 
and talents. 

H^ert Heniy Asquith, Oxford Scholar, distin- 
guished advocate and twice Prime Minister of England, 
is a man who will go down in the history books partly 
because he became lead^ <^ the greatest Liberal ma- 
jority the House of Commons has known since the 
Reform Bill; partly from his generalship in passing the 
Lloyd George Finance Bill and in securing the reform 
of the House of Lords; partly and perhaps chiefly 
because he was the Prime Minister who threw the might 
of British arms into the war against Grermany and laid 
the foundation <^ victory. Perhaps also there will 
appear in the records of the historian some indication 
of his remarkable individuality, an individuality which 
I r^ard as more distinctly English than that of any 
Prime Minister for a generation. Deeply read, a master 
of sonorous phrase, with clear logical mind, he was one 
of the supreme parliamentarians of his time. He was 
more than that. By sheer brain-power he lifted himself 
from the time he was a boy at the City of London School 
through his University career to distinction at the Bar 
and thence to distinction in the State. He was Home 
Secretary from 1893 to 1895. When Campbell Banner- 
227 
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man took office at tlie end of 1905, he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequa, that is first lieutenant to the Prime 
Minister, and he succeeded his chief as Prime Minister 
in 1908. That is a bare outline of the latter part of his 
political career. It gives but little hint ai the energy 
which throughout the years he has put into his pro- 
fession and into his political activities. 

The first time I saw Mr. Asquith was when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1907; I heard him 
deliver his Budget speech. It was a masterly and lucid 
e:q>osition of facts, and by his wonderful gifts of com- 
prehension on the one hand and clarity cm the other 
he made the complicated story of our national finance 
so easy that a boy might have understood, and at the 
same Ume made it so interesting that it was more like 
a short story by a master writer than a desmption of 
taxes and revenue. He has not changed much in ap- 
pearance since that time. He had a clear-cut face, the 
devemesB of which is emphasized by the rather long 
white hair of a man not yet old. He always gave me 
the impression of one who would strive imswervingly 
through the buffets of chance. I can see him now in 
the House of Conunons picking his way over the out- 
stretched feet of Ministers on the Front Bench with the 
slow precision of an idler. His hands would be in his 
trousers pockets, bis face would be placid, slightly 
bored, and his whole attitude that of the spectator only 
faintly interested in the scene which his entry in the 
chamber had opened up for him. He would drop with 
dignified ah into the long line of Ministers on the 
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Front Bench and casually take up the ordn p^>er of 
the day with the manner of a man who may as well see 
what is gding on though it does not really interest him 
very much. Nobody was deceived by his apparent 
placidity. The cold face of the Prime Minister had the 
effect of a tcoiic on the crowded lines of his supporters. 
They had come to know that Mr. Asquith with bis 
seeming indifference could within thirty seconds turn 
himself into a dragon of furious action. \ 

The task which he accomplished can only be compre- 
h^ided when it is remembered that he took command 
of the liberal Government at a very early stage of its 
existmce, a Government which had a hundred projects 
to carry out after an absence of nearly a generation 
from political power. The first great thing was Mr. 
Lloyd George's Budget, when the fiery genius of the 
Welshman was buttressed by the cold strength and 
brilliant intellect of the Yorkshire Prime Minister. 
They were an ideal pair in many respects. It is not too 
much to say that these two men remoulded the face 
of Great Britain for good or evil. Li the i-^mmg year 
the Finance Bill — that is the Budget — chaUenged by 
the Lords led to the throwing down of the gauntlet to 
the upper House. Then came the Parliament Bill 
taking away powers of the Lords which they had pos- 
sessed for eight hundred years. Months of weary work 
and strenuous fighting day by day uid by night led to 
the consummation of these measiu-es. 

An ardent Liberal, Mr. Asquith has the polished ex- 
terior of the aristocrat— a scorn for emotion and the 
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contempt for weakness which goes with the best of 
British blood. He is a hard man to tackle. The 
Conservatives used to assail him fiercely. He gave 
them little satisfaction. I reme m ber how on one occa- 
mm Mr. Stanley Wilson, an enthiisiastic Conservative 
suffering under an official evasion, arose and exclaimed 
truculently: "Are we to understand that the matter is 
no longer one of iiigency as we were told last session?" 
Mr. Asquith stepped to the table, and all the House 
sank to quietness to listen to the expected ministerial 
pronouncement. "The Hon. Member," said Mr. 
Asquith blandly, "can draw what conclusion he likes.** 
He is sometimes rather austere and unapproachable* 
but he is one of the most loyal chieftains that Parlia- 
ment has ever known. He will never throw over a sui>- 
porter, or give the cold shoulder to a friend. In this he 
resembles the late Mr. Joseph Chamberiain who was 
always particularly staimch to those who had at any 
period of his career stood by him. 

But Mr. Asquith has a very human side to him, and 
politics never disturb his friendship with those with 
whom he is allied in temp^ament. Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Balfour have for a generation beai close personal 
friends. There was cme celebrated occasion not many 
years ago when, leading their respective sides to battle 
from the front benches, they presently met in private 
talk behind the Speaker's chair. Leaving the excited 
partisans to fight out some great political principle they 
stole off together to an Underground station and 
travelled to the pleasure rendezvous which used to be 
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known as Earl's Court; there they had a happy eren- 
ing bother, one of their experiences being repeated 
descents on the water-chute. Piquancy is in the 
thought of what would have been the reflecticais of 
leading Liberals and leading Conservatives engaged in 
battle in the House of Commons could they have known 
where their respective chiefs were, and what they 
were doing at that particular time. 

When war threatened) Mr. Asquith with Sir Edward 
Grey strove his hardest against hostilities. Yfhea the 
die was cast he announced to Germany and to the 
world that the sword was drawn and would never be 
sheathed until victory crowned our arms. The sen- 
t^ice in which he said that went round the world like 
B trumpet call; enemies and friends were deeply alFected. 
The Dominions overseas sprang to the help of the 
Mother Country. Powerful neutrals, such as Ammca 
then was, quoted the words and pondered on their out- 
come. It is not too much to suppose that they sent a 
cold feeling through the hearts of our enemies. What 
he forecast has come to pass. In those terribly trying 
early days of the war he spoke for England and faith- 
fully represented her mood to the world at large. 
Though out of power he has seen his plans and his 
determinations brought to fruition. Mr. Asquith will 
yet emerge as one of the national leadov whom this 
country could ill-spare from the fore^nt of its activi- 
ties. 

Viscount Grey of Falloden, a rather sombre, gracious 

and aloof man is a statesman whom an Englishman will 
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alvrays be proud of as a typical representative of 
British leadership. An aristocrat by descent and in 
culture, an unpretentious democrat in every political 
thought, an idealist who tolerates a weak man but who 
would have no toleration for himself in the greater 
issues, a man who loves the simple country life, hates 
crowds, perfectly careless of popularity — such is the 
Liberal statesman who came out of retirement forced 
upon him by serious physical affliction, and went to 
America in 1919 as a temporary Ambassador. 

When a young man in the twenties Edward Grey 
succeeded his grandfather in the baroneb^, and marry- 
ing quite early, settled down with his young wife in 
his two thousand acre estate in Northumberland to 
that country life which then and ever since has been his 
greatest happiness. On the cliffs, in the woods or by 
the brink of some glittering noisy stream he was in his 
element. Here it was his quiet r^ective nature found 
full scope. The country people adored him, for without 
being able to analyze their reasons they knew him for 
the man he was. An idyllic relationship continues till 
this day. He is only happy among his own folk under 
the open sky in the lovely countryside of F^oden. 
There is a touch of irony in the fact that this young 
man with a soul for Mature, a hatred of wordy dissen- 
sions, should have been thrust into the cauldron of 
politics. I cannot imagine him touched with worldy 
ambition. Probably enough the force of events and a 
sense of duty started him on the road. The people of 
Berwick-on-Tweed wanted him as their represratative 
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in Parliamwit, and they elected Tiim their member in 
1885 when he was twenty-three, and he remained their 
member for thirty-two years continuously till 1917, 
when he was raised to the peerage. In Parliamoit his 
qualities brought promotion quiddy, but politics do 
not make up life for him. In the year after he left 
office he was winner of the M.C.C. and Queen's Club 
t^mis prize. A year or so later he wrote his classic 
little work on "Fly Pishing." He travelled little. 
Whenever he coiUd escape London he was back at bis 
beloved F^oden. At this time he was the handsomest 
man in Parliament, tall, erect, with classic features 
and raven hair. 

While he continued to' take part in public life he 
hated some of the currencies of politics, the zest for 
popularity, the scheming for success, the intrigues, 
the clamour of it all. Nevertheless, when the liberal 
Government came in at the end of 1005 he foimd him- 
self called to the position of Foreign Minister. He 
would not have been human had he not felt at least a 
temporary glow at the occupancy of this, one of the 
highest positions in the British Empire. It is safe to 
say that Lady Grey was prouder than he was. And it 
was just at this period that the great blow of his life 
fell. In 1906 Lady Grey was killed in an accident For 
years afterwards Sir Edward Grey was never seen in 
anything but black. 

How as Foreign Minister in 1914 he fought to avert 

the great European War alone makes the name of 

"Grey" a monument among peace-loving peoples; 
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how when the die was cast he told Gamany with no 
exaltation, but with deep solemnity, that the issue for 
Britain was now victory or death will keep his name 
honoured while Briti^ history is writtoi. His labours 
in the early yeais of the war cannot yet be adequatdy 
told, but it may be assumed that they were Iai:eely 
respraisible for the subsequent threat of total blind- 
ness. 

One (^ the political leaders in England, and who 
looks in his young middle age and may very well hold 
office as Prime Minista:, is Mr. Bonar Law, the first 
lieutenant to Mr. Lloyd George in the Coalition Gov- 
ernment, and the leader of the House of Commons not 
only by special del^ation of his chief, but also with 
the cordial assent of the members who make up the 
supporters of the Government. One may go furth^ 
than this and say that Mr. Bonar Law is popular <m 
the personal side even with those who oppose him in 
Parliament. He is one of those men whom power and 
authority develop and ripen. It may not be a copy- 
book maxim but it is nevertheless one of the rules of 
life that there are certain individuals who seem medio- 
cre in the smaller posts but who blossom out with 
startling ability wheri they are given power and scope 
and high position. Not that Mr. Bonar Law is an as- 
suming or an aggressive man. Really one woidd guess 
that he was unambitious by any casual survey of his 
moods and manners. This, however, would be a seri- 
ous mistake as is easily realized when one surveys his 
life as a whole. The son of the Rev. James Iaw, a 
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Presbyterian minister who had been called to a pas- 
torate in New Bnmawi<^ and who was long reo^nized 
as one of the most powerful preachers in Eastern 
Canada, Andrew Bonar Law was bom in New Bruns- 
wick on September 16, 1858. His mother was a 
daughto- of the late WiUiam Kidatone, an iron mer- 
chant of Glasgow, whose firm he was afterwards to 
join. His early education was received in Canada. 
At the age of twelve he proceeded to Scotland, where 
he attended first the Gilbertfield School at Hamilton, 
and then the commercial section of the Glasgow High 
School. When sixteen years old he went into his 
uncle's office. The firm of William Kidstone & Sons 
carried on a flouncing iron business, and exported 
largely to Canada and other British Dominions. Here 
the future statesman was able to familiarize himself 
with trade methods and to lay the foundation of that 
commerdal knowledge which proved invaluable during 
the fiscal controversy in which he has since tak^i so 
prominent a part. He was able to secure time, however, 
to attend classes at Glasgow University, and is said to 
have found the moral philosophy lectures of Professor 
Caird, afterwards Master of Balliol, specially attrac- 
tive. After a time he joined the Glasgow Pariiamentary 
Debating Society, of which Mr. Caldwell, afterwards 
Deputy Chairman of the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Alexander Cross, who boxed the political compass while 
representing one of the divisions of Glasgow, were con- 
temporary members. The youthful politician, while 
still in his teens, is said to have made known his resolve 
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to become eventuaUy a member of the House of Com* 
mona. Even in those early days he attracted attentirai 
among his brother debat^^ by that remarkable fluency 
and vigour of speech by which he has since appealed to 
a much wider audience. 

In 1886, the year in whidi Mr. Gladstone introduced 
his first Home Rule Bill, Mr. Bonar Law, who was then 
twenty-eight, became a partner in the firm of WiUiam 
Jades & Co., iron merchants, of Glasgow. For fourteen 
years business affairs absorbed almost all his attention. 
Every now and then he spoke at a Conservative meeting 
in Glasgow, but this was as much as he could accomplish 
in the way of poUtical work. In the meantime his 
business affairs prospered exceedingly. So much was 
this the case that in 1900, at the age of forty-two, he 
felt himsdf justified in retiring from commeax» and 
devoting himself to the accomplislmient of the 
ambition he had formed in his debatiug society 
days. 

It? It was not long before he secured a seat in Parliament. 
He was diosen to contest the Blackfriars Division of 
Glasgow at the General Election of 1900 against a can- 
didate who had been returned in the Liberal interest on 
three auocessive occasions, and Mr. Bonar Law aston- 
ished everyone by transforming a Liberal majority of 
nearly five hundred into a Unionist pr^Kinderaoce of 
close upon a thousand. It was one of the notable 
victories of the general election, and it enabled Mr. 
Bonar Law. to enter the House of Commons as one 
whose name was at least known to the general body of 
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members. Less than two years after his entry into the 
Commons he became Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, really the second in command to the 
Cabinet Minister in charge of that dq>artment. His 
business training was now of the utmost value, and the 
House of Commons found him no amateur politician 
seeking by fluent speech and would-be wit to make an 
impression, but a self-contiuned lucid expositor of facts 
of which he was a master. His reputation rose rapidly. 
When after 1906 the Liberals came into power with 
Mr. Asquith at their head, Mr. Bonar Law developed 
into one of the most [Mwerful Opposition Leaders. 
Toiacity was hidden beneath a natural modesty which 
secured him the goodwill, and here and there, let it 
be said, the mistaken contempt of both friends and 
foes. There was an outcry in the Conservative Party 
against Mr. Balfour as leader, and he resigned the posi- 
tion. The Unionists had to choose between Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long, and Mr. Bonar Law, 
the latter being the third choice. It was Mr, Bonar Law 
who was selected. Li his position as leader of the Oppo- 
sition he developed enormously and proved himself a 
possessor of that gift of mastery over the House <^ 
Commons whidi is givai to but few men. Let me 
take a paragre^h or two from a sketch of him written 
by '.that adept at Parliamentary descriptions, Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor: 

He is' Scotch in appearance, Scotch in intdlect, Scotdi in 

temperament, Scotch in speech. The long, thin face, the 

high cheek bones, the expression at once shrewd and genial* 
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the long, di^t, but robust tmne — ^these are characteristics 
ot th« Scotdb phynque. You see than as such in VmUe 
Ptak or James Braid, the golfers, as in Bonar Law, the 
Pariiamoitarian. Bonar Law is Scotch in intdkct, just as 
tuunistakably. He has Scotch subtlety, Scotch power of 
analyns, a oertjun philosophic method (4 dealing with 
propoutitma which reminds one of the k^cal orderliness ol 
the typical Scotch professor or Scotch clei^yman. He is 
Scotch also in the ^w which now and thai he allows to 
break thiou^ the icy surface lA his dialecUcs. Unlike iSt, 
Balfour in so many retpects, yet he bears to him the tamity 
likynww that one brilliant Scot^diman must always bear to 
another. He is Scotch in speech, in spite of the tanponuy 
aberration of bang bom in New Bnmswick. He bdongs, 
in truth, to the type of man who immecUattdy, instinctively, 
and inevitably arrests the attention <rf a l^pslative chamber 
or (rf any body of men. Before I knew him wdl, even by 
ai^t — before I evoi heard him speak — ^I Imew he was (me 
ot the men certun to rise to great destinies. Bonar Law has 
that instinctive mastery over words which belongs only to 
the bom speaker. He has certain marked peculiarities in 
the House which also are characteristic of the bom speaker. 
He does not ^pear, as many speakers do, with labcaious 
notes. He has not a line in front of him. Smooth, easy 
flowing, uninterrupted, the speedi goes on without pause, 
without heutation — instincUve as the Sow of a river. When 
he has to refer to a figure (» to a quotation, be fumbles in 
his pockets, brings out a little notebook about the nze and 
dwapness of a penny diary, and reads out the figure or the 
quotation. The little tatta«d book is returned to his pocket, 
and off he starts again, slow, smooth, easy, and uninterrupted. 
He is master also of the snwller tactics of the House oi 
Commons man; that is to say, he can point an argument }sj 
a dexterous, playful, or perh^ra bitter little ^be at a per- 
snialit7 (HI the other side, liis I once heard irreveraitly 
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called the "pattar" <rf tbe House of CommonB; but it u « 
very useful kiiid of patter, di>solutel7 neceasaiy to hold the 
atteotion of that veiy human assembly. 

Here are strilcmg examples from leaders of the old 
Ellwand. They are helping to hold high the torch. 
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THE NSW MBSS 

INTEREST will focus itself more and more on tltose 
individuals who, younger in age or in experioice 
than the veterans, are shaping themselves or being 
shaped for the guidance c^ the nation. 

There are men who have come to the fore during the 
war by reason ai their capacity, and at least some of 
than have displayed the vision essential for statesmen. 
Are there any really big men among themP That is a 
riddle which only time can answer, although the time 
necessary for the answer may be but a few months. A 
name which has become more frequent and more promi- 
nent in the newspapers since 1914 is that of Lord 
Rob^t Cecil, by reason first of his tenure of office as 
the Minister of Blockade, wherein he had to display 
qualities of tact, understanding, and swift decision 
with the stake of his country's safety upon his correcti- 
tude. He emerged from the ordeal with a high reputa- 
tion among his coimtrymoi. Tliat reputation was 
extcaided in the countries beyond the sea by his work 
for the League of Nations in Paris during the Peace 
Conference. It was constructive work inspired by 
common sense as well as ferven*^. The descendant of 
an ancient Tory family, he retains many of the diarac- 
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teristics of his breed, while he has progressed with the 
times, and in opinion is now (whatever Party labd he 
may attadi to himself) a forward-lookiDg Liberal with 
a wide grasp of democracy's needs and feelings. 

He went to Eton and then to Oxford. In 1887 he 
was called to the Bar, where by means of steady hard 
work he became strikingly successful, if not famous. 
He was never eloquent, but his extreme care, assiduity* 
and oithuaiasm made him a power even among those 
who had the gift of a silv^ tongue. Not that Ix>rd 
Robert was devoid of the ability to speak, but his 
eamestaess in presenting a case, in pres^ng home the 
salient parts of it, his eagerness to make clear the 
justice of his cause, were often such as to retard the 
smooth flow of words and to make for ruggedness 
rather than polish in his diction. 

It was in 1906 that Lend Robert Cecfl decided to 
throw himself into politics, and having been elected 
for East Marylebone he took up Parliamentary work 
with all the resolution and painstaking effort which had 
marked his legal career. At first the House of Comm(His 
with its overwhehning Liberal majori^ was inclined 
to think him of little account, for everyone remembered 
the brilliance of his yoimger brother, Lord Hugh, 1^0 
was looked upon as the political genius of the Cecfl 
family. There was a hazy impression that Lord 
Rob^t was a negligible lordling. The impression was 
increased by the fact that- Lord Robert was at first un- 
obtrusive, and though a very r^ular and ptmctual 
attendant of the House, spoke but seldom. He sat 
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in the corner seat of a back bench on the Unionut side* 
and there was a grim resolution^ behind that unobtni- 
siveness. Lord Robert never went away in the dullest 
debate, and was always in his place during all-night 
sittings, and quiddy acquired a knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary routine whidi endsled him quietly to enter a 
debate when, with but a few Unitmist members present, 
the intervention of a trained and clever lawyer was a 
godsend. Gradually he built up his reputation. In 
two years a respect had grown up for him in all parts 
of the House. His interventions in debate grew more 
frequent; they also became more powerful, and in some 
of his speeches members were startled out of themselves 
by a burst of that Cecilian fervour which now as in the 
past thrills the British Parliament. 

He had this advantage over his brother Hugh, that 
he possessed a wealth of l^al keenness, that he was able 
to pounce on points only observable to the lawyer, and 
that a store of ezperioice showed him how various laws 
woi^ed in practice. As time went on it became evi- 
dent that he was the most able and persistent among the 
younger Unionists. With confidence there came to 
him a touch of bitterness. A persistent all-ni^ter 
himself, he scathingly described all-night sittings as 
"a kind of middle-aged lark." On another occasion he 
said they represented "legislation by competitive 
endurance." He put the seal on his reputation when 
early in 1909 he rose in a crowded House, and declared 
in the face of his leaders that he could not accq>t a 
policy of fiscal r^onn. Here was a man who by his 
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great ability waa almost certain of position in the next 
Unionist Govemm^it, and who now was deliberately 
discarding the chance. The House listened in earnest 
attention, as it always does listen to a strong, cour- 
ageous member, who has views not alt(^ether recom- 
moidable to either of the great parties. A tall man, 
with gaunt, pallid face, his shoulders hunched up 
towards his ears, Ijord Robert made windmill motion 
with his arms, as he explained his position. His in- 
tensity was such that he held the House in the com- 
pletest sUence. He sat down with his chances of office 
gone, but with his Parliamentary fame established. 

During the great Budget debates throughout 1909 
he played a leading part in criticizing the Govonment's 
financial proposals. I do not think I missed him on 
any one day throughout all the discussions. Hour 
after hour he flung himself into the debate, questions 
on fact, and points of order alternating with fierce 
criticisms on matters of principle. He would sit in his 
seat, a hawk-like man with glistening eyes, head sunk 
in his shoulders, silk hat tilted forward over his fore- 
head, his picturesque appearance somehow lighting up 
his peculiar and extraordinary powers. 

It is hard to believe that Lord Robert is fifty-three 
years of age. It is only since about ten years or so ago 
that he has shone out in public life. Before that time 
he was a hard working lawyer, although, as a Cecil, 
keenly interested in religious work and also in politics. 
At the present moment Lord Robert is likely to become 
a leader of a party, as yet unnamed. Young politi- 
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dans are inclined to ait at liis feet. Differing in type 
entirely from Mr. Lloyd Greoi^, he ia just the kind of 
man who ia likely presently to come out as his chief 
exponent, and as the alternative choice to him as 
Prime Minister. It is a curious fact that men in high 
positions are rarely beaten by those of their own type. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who wrecked Gladst«me*s Home Rule 
scheme, was a vivid contrast to his former leader. 
Mr. Lloyd George himself was everything that is 
different from Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whose place 
he took as the dominant figure of the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Robert Cecil is in many respects the autitlie- 
sis of Mr. Lloyd George. But these men have one 
thing in common apart from mentality, and that is 
their courage, and Lord Robert certainly does not lack 
that particular attribute. An impartial student of 
our present-day public men has made the following 
comment on him which seems to me to sum up Lord 
Robert Cecil very well: 

Of more practical interest is the question how far the 
traditional Toryism of the Cecils in other matters has been 
modified in Lord Robert by experience of the last few years. 
The larger horizon, clearly, he surreys more in the spirit of 
his ancestor Burldgh than of the great Victorian statesman, 
his father. He is, like the EUzabethao, all for cauticai; 
more conscious of the perils than the Tories of foreign advoi- 
ture. As a statesman he sees the futility of arrangements 
fomided on mere force; as a Christian he rejects the "jun|^ 
theory" of international relations; as a man of sense he 
rebels against that new fashion of secular Calvinism which 
) that war is the resultant of forces independent of 
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the human will; as a lawyer he is convinced of the real im- 
portance of getting nations, like individuals, to recognize 
(even if they do not alwi^s obey) another law than that of 
mi^t. 

Hia voice ia deep and sweet and sympathetic. An 
ungainly figure of a n^an, he radiates both power and 
charm. Brilliant himself, he has no toleration for 
devemeas divorced from high principle. With a score 
of democratic leanings his motto might well be "no- 
blesse oblige." a motto which he would .like to impose 
on the nation (probably with the penalty of torture). 
It has been truly said more than once that he and his 
brother Hugh are the kind of men who would joyously 
go to the stake for their beliefs. It is obvious from 
this that Lord Robert is not the kind of man an un- 
principled schemer likes to deal with. He does not 
seek popularity. I imagine he may have high ambi- 
tions, but he will never dream of realizing them by any 
sacrifice of his (pinions. A strange man — and a real 
power. 

Some tea years ago at the annual Trade Union Con- 
ference at a town in the North of England a man arose 
in the body of the hall to controvert some statemoit 
from the platform, a taU bony |man of somewhat for- 
bidding aspect. He made a harsh but pithy speech 
touched with the Scotch accent. "It's Bob Smillie," 
said someone near me, and he said it in a tone which 
conveyed that Mr. Smillie was already a notability 
among the rank and file, and had special characteristics 
of his own. Times have moved since then. Mr. 
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Smillie has emerged into a national figure. He is the 
head of the miners' unions, and in such a position, apu^ 
from his own strong personality, may be reckoned as 
one of the individual forces in the new England. He 
remains an extremist, but is that dangerous kind of 
extremist who uses carefully measured words with a 
view to strong action. If there should ever be such a 
thing as open revoluticm in Britain, Robert Smillie 
would be the predestined leader of it. He gets his power 
from certain quahties of brain and will, and also from 
an absolute selflessness. Ambition in the ordinary 
sense is not in him. His creed is everything. He 
thinks like a good many others that it is this creed 
which makes him. As a matter of fact it is he and mm 
like him who give life to their creed. Beginning as a 
young boy in an engineering works at Govan, he subse- 
quently drifted into mining, and for years worked 
amid the coal. He still has his home in the mining 
district of Mid Lanark, ,where the surroundings are not 
conducive to poetry or optimism. His gloomy and 
powerful mind takes something from its environment. 
He is a cold and thorough type of man; he will talK 
amelioration of labour conditions by the way, but his 
heart and mind are set on something far different, far 
stronger. He wants reconstruction of society. Em- 
bittered by his early life, Robert Smillie possesses an 
individuality which in one more favoured by birth and 
circumstances would inevitably have taken him on to 
high administrative and legislative work. He has 
fought sev^al elections; he has nev^ won one of them 
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in spite of his exceptional hold on the workers of his 
class. The difficulty is that he will make no compro- 
mises; he has no soft words. {JSe cannot touch that in- 
definable something, that easy-going home-loving good- 
humouredness that b part of the make-up of the British 
citizen in any part of the United Kingdom. That is 
why he is always defeated. And yet Bobert Smillie is 
known to be a himian man in his private moments. 
He is fond of his pipe and plays an excellent game of - 
billiards, of which he is very toad. What is to be his 
part in the evolution of the new Britain is a puzzle 
within a puzzle, the solution of which will depend 
probably on combinaticm of accidoits. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, a man not much over forty, who 
used to be an engine driver, but who is now the chief 
of the Railwaymen's Union, sits on the Opposition 
Front Bench in the House of Commons, and is a Right 
Honourable by virtue of his membership to His Ma- 
jesty's Privy Council. It is inevitable that in the 
first Labour Govemmeait Mr. Thomas will occupy a 
position in the Cabinet. He is a cheery man, exceed- 
ingly astute, unversed m writing or in literature, with a 
cockney inclination to drop all his h's, and yet one of 
the dozen men whom I ronember out of the 870 during 
the five years I spent in watching the proceedings <^ 
Parliament as able to command the live interest and the 
live attention of a full House of Commons during a 
speedi. It has often been said, truly enouf^, that the 
House of Commons is the most critical assembly in the 
worid. It is also in many respects the most donocratie 
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assembly. Neither birth, rank, m(Hi^, influence nor 
position will cause the House of Commons as sudi to 
listen to a man who has nothing to say, however well 
he may speak. On the other hand a strong spirit* let 
him be the most obscure member on the bade boich, 
may hold the House, m^r indeed fill all the benches 
which before had been unoccupied. I have seen 'the 
bulk of members drift out to the smoking rooms, the 
terrace, the dining room or the library when some dull 
Cabinet Minister has risen to make a more or less dull 
speech. There is a kind of cruelty in the spectacle 
when after a speech by a compelling individual, for 
instance like Mr. Asquith, some pompous and well- 
meaning person rises to cimtinue the debate, and three- 
fourths of the members immediately get up and set out 
for the various doors of the Chamber. It just depends 
<Hi the man and what he can do, no matter who he is. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, within a comparatively short period, 
by a native clarity of mind, deliberate fierceness of 
expression, and native ability, conquered the House of 
Commons de^ite his aitchlessnesa. He was a young 
man and only second in command of the railwaymen 
in so far as hia office with th^n was amcemed, but in 
reality he dominated their councils and directed their 
policy. In the House he fought tor them with a 
shrewdness which equalled bis boldness. He stirred 
respect in the country and in Pariiament by occasionally 
standing out against sections of the men when they 
wanted to strike. Latterly he has been inclined to 
stress his effort for statesmanship, and perhaps to 
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strain it a little. (Coming from Wales be may have 
some idea of wnnilating Mr. Lloyd George.) Mr. 
niomaa lacks the softening influence of wide reading 
and culture, but be bas some of tbe elements wbich go 
towards making a leader of men. There is a disposi- 
tion to accuse bim of being ambitious, and I daresay 
this is true enougb, but the fact need not detract from 
bis public usefuhiess, and indeed may later on add to it. 
A very different man is Mr. J. R. Clynes, who, when 
he succeeded to tbe office of Food Controller, establishing 
himself as the ablest Labour Minister who had been in 
office. When I say ablest, I mean something wida 
than organizing and administrative capacity, of wbich 
Mr. Clynes has bis full share. He was in an unpc^ular 
office with extremely difficult work to perform, and 
that work bad to be carried on amid the inevitable 
criticism continually directed towards nearly all the 
operations of his department. Yet as the mtmths 
went on it was seen that his activities were not merely 
well directed, but were wisely efficient in thcsense that 
they turned out well for the great majority of the 
community and developed in usefulness as time pro- 
gressed. Whoi he leit office there was nothing but 
appreciation for him from Liberal, Ccmservative, and 
Labour leaders, and what is far more important, from 
the pubbc in general. A rather nnall man who is - 
generally silent in conference until the decisive word 
had to be spoken, a man who, strange as it may seem in 
a politician, would rather be in the backgroimd than 
in the limelight* Mr. Clynes has a modesty which in 
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itself is unobtrusive. He seeks to play no great part. 
yfhea work comes his way he does it to the top of his 
capacity, and that means that it is generally done 
better than any one else can do it. Forced to take 
part in debate, he speaks with a cogency and clearness 
which carries a convincing persuasion. He ia the head 
of a general Labourers' Union numbering himdreds of 
thousands. He seeks no office. I look upon him as the 
one man who may conceivably fill adequately the posi- 
tion of Prime Minist^ in the first Labour Gov^nment. 
A new force in public life is Mr. H. A. L. Fish», who 
was frequently mentioned some time ago as the man 
who should be sent to America as Ambassador. He is 
not very much advertised in the newspapers, and yet 
through indefinable causes Parliament and the country 
have swiftly come to regard him as one of the very 
ablest of our public men. I went to the House of 
Commons recently <«i purpose to look at him. I saw 
him on the Front Bench, a man between fifty and 
sixty years of age, with ruffled hair, a bumpy fordiead, 
with lids drooping over thoughtful eyes, a firmly shut 
but mobUe mouth. He watched and listened during 
a lively debate in the House as though he were study- 
ing some curious psychological drama — studying it and 
appraising it rather than enjoying it. No observer of 
men or women could fail to see at a glance that whatever 
his temperament might be, here was. a man of intel- 
lectual power, and also of some intellectual detadmient. 
Immersed in politics for the moment, he was no politi- 
dan in the ordinary sense. To him pohtical effort waa 
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mer^ one of the ways of achieving some of the higher 
purposes of life. EQs looks fitted in with all I had 
heard of him. And by the way, it ia strange how 
externals guide one towards a judgment of capacity 
and temperament. In looking at Mr. Fisher I saw in the 
form of his head, the shape of his face, and in some 
part of his expression a reproduction partly of Lord 
Morley and partly of Sir John Simon.. That gives about 
as good an idea d the man as any lengthy description 
could possibly do. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher was bom in 1865; was 
educated at Winchester and New Collie, Oxford, and 
afterwards studied at Paris and Gottingen. He early 
showed the grasp and scope of his mind, and recogni- 
tion was accorded him from intellectual circles in various 
parts of the world. A Fellow and Tutor of New Col- 
lege, Chichele Lecturer on Foreign History, his school 
was the most successful in recent years, one reason 
being that he introduced a human element into his 
courses. He was very popular with the imdergraduates; 
he understood them and they understood him, and the 
liking he inspired among all made it the easier for him 
to lead his men along the paths of learning whidi he 
had already traversed. He gave a series of lectures 
in South Africa in 1908, and was Lowell Lecturer in 
America in 1909. He was a diligent and profound 
student of history, and in the midst of other work 
produced some noteworthy books, among them being 
"The Medieval Empire," "A Political History of 
Enf^andt" "The Repubhcan Tradition in Eun^K." 
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The highest posts requiriag a special intellectual calibre 
were open to him, and he was elected a Trustee of the 
British Museum, and presently burst upon the public 
as a member of the Cabinet by virtue of his appointment 
as Minister of Education. That is Mr. Fisher up to 
date. What his future will be do one can guess, because 
he is a man of mind and mood trauaomding material 
ambitions. 

One of his first actions on the Board of Education was 
to pay a series of visits to London schoob in order to 
talk with the teachers and to witness their work so as to 
get new light on the problems of elementary education. 
His first big speech in the House of Commons waa 
awaited with a good deal of interest, because it is 
strangely true that men who have achieved dbtinction 
in other walks of life rarely Uve up to their reputation in 
Parliament. There is a peculiar atmosphere as well as 
a veiy trying one at Westminster. Crisp, direct, with a 
full knowledge and a gift of phrase, Mr. Fisher won 
instant admiration. It was really something like a. 
triumph. One distinguished statesman in the Lobby 
said afterwards: "It is a welcome change for the 
House of Commons to listen to a Minister of Educa- 
tion who knows anything about education, and at the 
same time is not a bore." 

You will get a glimpse of the man by an extract from 
his speech on educational matters. His educational 
programme, he said, was that a bigger grant would be 
paid to a poor local authority than to a rich authority, 
more to a generous authority than to a niggardly 
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authority, and more to an authority who believed in 
flesh and blood than to one who placed its trust in bricks 
and mortar. With refreshing force he argued for a 
good educational system, and by way of forcing borne 
hia lesson he declared that British ezpenditiire on 
education was only eight times the value of our annual 
importation of oranges and bananas, and four times 
the value of the estimated savings of this country in that 
year (1917) through the partial substitution of mar- 
garine for butter. 

His capacity for illustration is one of the things that 
make his talk attractive. He was urging in a speech 
that more attention should be given to picture galleries, 
and suggested that pictures, though silent, were not 
bad pets. "I remember, " he said, "an eccentric 
well-dressed Frenchman, a man of letters, who could be 
seen wandering at the Palais Royal trailing behind 
him a large red lobster on a blue cord. To women who 
offered him the alternative of a pug he was wont to 
reply, "A lobster is a silent animal. A lobster is a 
serious animal. A lobster comprehcoids the secrets of 
the deep." 

Mr. Winston Churchill I am putting among the 
yoimg men, because in the forties he is still a young 
man as statesm^i go, although I have some doubts as 
to whether he ought not to be reckoned among the 
veterans, and what I have called the old gang. There 
is no mistaking the fact that Mr. Churchill in spite of 
his high qualities has missed greatness. He has not 
lacked opportunity. Perhaps some part of the secret is 
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due to the fact that he has always been so obvioiisly 
bying to utilize opportunity. When round about 
thirty he was the young darling of politics, the coming 
genius, and it was a commonplace to refer to him as the 
future Prime Minister. That post may come his 
way yet, but his chances grow less. Withal, he has a 
marvellous equipment for a great career — imfiinching 
courage, experience as a traveller and a soldier, every- 
thing social influence can give him, a wide range (tf 
knowledge, literary gifts in speech or writing, and also 
a talent for organizing and action possessed by very 
few politicians, however emin^it. He has held mmis- 
terial positions in number rarely or never hdd in so 
short a political career. He has been Undersecretary 
for the Colonies, President of the Board of Trade, 
Home Secretary, First Lord of the Admiralty, Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Minister of Muni- 
ticHis. He may yet achieve his supreme ambition which 
is undoubtedly to become Prime Minister, but I fear 
that whatever the causes which have accounted for his 
past comparative failure will keep him from the full 
fruits of his desire. And what are those causes? An 
able observer in a recently published book makes a 
suggestion. I believe there is something in it, although 
I do not think it explains the whole matter. Here is 
what Mr. E. T. Raymond says about the matter: 

Perhaps the chief reproach lies with his ancestors. At 

this distance there is visible in him more than a trace d the 

termagant humour, the restless levity, and the inordinate 

vanit^r of Sarah Jennings. He did not get on with the 
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Unionists. After the first raptures he fuled to get on with 
most LJbeiab. He did not get on with Lord Fisher. It was 
perhaps not surprising that he did not get on with the Coali- 
tion Cabinet) as Chancellor of the Duchy — a post for senile 
wisdom rather than for young pushfulness. Whether the 
Army did not get on with him, or he with the Army, only he 
and the Army may ssy. But the grand gesture with which 
he went to the trenches was too soon followed by a retu^ 
to Westminster to suggest entire compatibility, llie whisper 
goes round that at the Ministry of Munitions Mr. Churdiill 
still fiuls to get on. His abiUty b not questioned, but he has 
that type ci mastetfdness vbidt irritates while it tiuls to 
subdue. 

There is, bowera*. something more than this to be 
said. Mr. Churchill with all his brilliance is too 
obviously the ambitious man. He is so determined to 
get on. The British public is not drawn towards him 
by the feeling that be is moved by deep convictions. 
There is a kind of impression that he has no underlying 
fund of settled emotions on the great causes. He 
believes in \^^nston S. Churchill. It is sometimes'^ 
difficult to know what else he believes in for any period 
or with any ardour. The British public is slow in its 
affections towards such men. Mr. Churchill, who is 
far more brilliant than a man like Lord Grey, would be 
simply snowed under with adverse votes if a poll with 
r^ard to himself and Lord Grey wa« taken of the 
electorate. Such is the effect of temperament. You 
may call it character if you wiU. 

Tbe brothers Geddes, Eric and Auckland, are two 

able men — quite new to politics — who have won promi- 
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nence aa Cabinet Ministers during the war. Sir Eric 
Geddes, a Scottish railway organizer trained in America, 
a man of wide grasp, quick decisions and crisp manners, 
was essentially a war Minista. He ia still in the Cabinet 
but I fancy his business training fits him more for the 
City than for Westminster and I do not look for his 
long stay in English politics. His brother Auckland, 
however, now Ambassador at Washington, seems defi- 
nitely to have taken to British public lite in preference 
to those purely intdlectual and educational activities 
in which he has gained dbtinction. The importance d 
the relationships between England and America makes 
his post in essence a Cabinet appointm^it. I believe 
his work will be for the mutual advantage of the two 
countries. When his term of office is over he will 
probably come back to a peerage, and some other 
important work under Government. Undoubtedly, 
Sir Auckland Geddes is one of the men made by the 
war. To look at, he is a kind of magnified Sherlock 
Holmes. Indeed, there is some resemblance to the 
detective hero in his soft ways, firm will, and mental 
gymnastics. Only just over forty. Sir Auckland with 
his tall ^are active figure, and his searching eyes still 
shows the traces of the athletic proclivities of his student 
days in Edinburgh. It is related that he was a very 
human person at collc^, as fond of a comic song as he 
was of Rugby football. The extraordinary thing was 
that with all his interests on the healthy boyish side 
he was something of a prodigy in the study. He sucked 
up knowledge Uke a sponge. An examination to him 
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was little more than a trifle. There is something im- 
camiy in a yoimg fellow like that. Moreover, there 
was nothing of the dry-as-dust type about him, for 
when the South African war came he was rapidly at the 
front as a soldier. Afterwards he went back to his 
studies and professional success came to him rapidly. 
With a spacious intellectual range he specialized in 
certain branches of physiology and in the search for 
more light toured seats of learning in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Austria. After this professorships came to 
him. He was at McGill University, Montreal, when 
the war with Germany was annoimced and promptly 
obtained leave of absence to utilize his old experience 
as a soldier in Europe. His value aa an organizer was 
soon discovered and he went up step by step until when 
the second conscription act was passed he was brought 
home from the front to administer it. Transition to a 
post in the Cabinet was inevitable. He has recently 
been President of the Board of Trade with a thousand 
of the unpleasant tasks of national reconstruction work 
on his shoulders. He was not a marked success in the 
House of Commons, largely owing to a somewhat 
pedag<^c manner. Parliament hates to be lectured 
even by the most genial and able of men. Sir Auck- 
land did not mean any harm. He simply could not 
help it He wanted to explain things dearly always. 
Meanwhile he was very popular personaUy. He is 
certainly one of the most remarkable of our younger 
men, and there is big work in store for him. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

FBOU LOBD NOBTBCLIFFB TO BBRNABO SHAW 

OUTSIDE politics are scores of men in widely 
varying spheres who exercise at least as madi 
influence as individuals in Parliament. Take 
for instance Lord Northcliffe, probably the most 
successful British business nuui of a genoation. He 
has some objectionable traits, but in a soise that any 
big man is bound to have them. He is frequently 
intolerant His social and political vision does not 
extend beyond the day or the month. In the view of 
his opponents he has f requoitly been guilty of pandering 
to popular prejudice — though if this charge were probed 
there would probably be found that there was no in- 
smcerity in Lord Northcliffe, only that he shared 
p<q]ular prejudice and raised it to a high level as a 
motive force. When all is said against him, Lord 
Northcliffe remains a big man. 

I do not suppose there was ever in recent history a 
person who achieved so large a measure of national 
prominence, about whose personality so little was 
known. Alfred Humsworth kept himself steadily out 
of the glare of the limelight while he was pushing his 
way to fame and fortune. It is one of the tr^ts of this 
remarkable man that he has a perscmal modesty, a 
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temperamental aversion to publidty — a publicity 
which so many active minded men strive for continually 
as (Hie of the aims of their Uvea. He was from his 
earliest days one who had a pride in doing things and 
in making his power felt rather than in being talked 
about. I am not among those who agree with the 
political views of Lord Northcliffe, but I always have 
ctmtempt for the ignorance of those who assail lum 
personally, and, who, while deriding his public policies, 
seek to portray him as approximating to the prince of 
all evil. 

He is an impetuous Ctesar in many of the bigger 
things. I darraay it can be plausibly argued by his 
exponents that hia influence from time to time has been 
injurious. That is a matter of political ailment. 
But I can at least give first hand and disinterested 
evidence that he is a goieroua, warm-hearted man in his 
personal relations, and almost an ideal employer, and 
a man in whom th^« is no taint of meanness, and one 
who never forgets a friend while he frequently forgives 
an enemy. 

If the unvarnished story of Lord Northcliffe's life 
could be told it would make an enthralling volume. 
Hiere is light and shade, of course. The difficulty is 
to secure a presentmmt by an artist big enough to 
understand his subject, and at the same time with cour- 
age enough not to be afraid to tell the whole truth. 
Take a hasty birdseye view of the man. In his later 
teens contributing to London papers and magazines, 
full of energy and ideas even then; at twenty-one 
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starting a little weekly paper called Ansioen which 
rumour says for the first two issues he wrote or sub- 
edited entirely by himself; a few years later taking 
up the option of the moribund Evening News of that 
day and with the assistance of Mr. Kennedy Jones on 
the editorial side, and his brother Harold Harmsworth, 
now Lord Rothermere, on the financial side, turning a 
loss into a profit in a few weeks, and within a year 
making the Evening Newt a prosperous London eve- 
ning paper. 

Lord Northcliffe could not have been UHnre than 
thirty, even if he had reached that age, when the 
success he had achieved led him to conceive the idea 
<^ a new kind of liondon morning paper, one which 
would give the news ci the day in concise form and at 
the same time would extract from the daily life of the 
community human stories which would interest the 
average man and woman a hundredfold more than long 
speeches or reports of the police court, or long-winded 
theories in the shape of leading articles. Hius it was 
that the Daily Mail was bom. There were many 
sneers at the time at "the office boys* p^>er'* but it 
secured a great drculation, and what is more from the 
pubhc point of view, it set the fashion for popular news* 
papers for the coming generation. Alfred Harmsworth 
was still but a name to Fleet Street. He was still the 
tawny-haired, handsome, clean-shaven youth in appear- 
ance, while he had begun to handle financial proposi- 
tions which in bulk ran into millions. He acquired or 
started dozens of publications, and I suppose hardly 
360 
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more than one per cent, of them failed to mamtaia 
themselves, and not ten per cent, of them failed to 
make a handsome return. His secret may be stated in 
a sentence or two. There was first his energy which 
was miceasing, and which was buttressed by a stalwart 
physical constitutioD. Hiere was his thoroughness 
which allowed no department however unomamental 
or however obscure to remain at anything but a high 
pitch of efiSciency. (I remember how, for example, 
when he took over the Evening News it was the 
effective distribution of the paper throughout London 
rather than the contents frf it which first put it on the 
road to success.) 

He had sparkle in his mind, and was domineering* 
tenacioiis, and thorough. He looked ahead, he saw 
what people would be interested in to-morrow or next 
week, and he proceeded to deal with it immediately. 
~ Since those times he has become the owner of dozens 
of journals ranging from the weekly comic paper for 
boys to the world-famous Times. His publications as 
a whole probably have an influence every day, great 
or small, on not less than 10,000,000 people in the 
British Isles. It is a responsibility from which many 
men would shrink; not so Lord Northcliffe. A strong 
man still full <^ youthful energy, he takes it all more or 
less as a matter of course, and pushes ahead with his 
plans for the day or week. He is a human dynamo iA 
terrific power. Surveying his activities as a whole, I 
think history will show he has been a helpful and vital- 
izing influence in the life of the nation. In the war hia 
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greatest effort and greatest achievement was in stirring 
the country and the government into the necessity for 
more sheila and more gmis, for greater power in explo- 
sives, for immensely greater quantities. Hie Germans 
were shooting down our men and sweeping forward 
over their dead bodies because of an enormously supe- 
rior equipment of arms. Mr. Lloyd Geoi^ joined 
hands with Lord Northcliffe. The Times and Dailj/ 
Mail," the strongest and most virulent opponents of 
Mr. Lloyd George, hailed him as the one man for the 
emergency. Lideed he was. In a period of weeks he 
reorganized the country from end to end for the supply 
c^ munitions, a supply which as the effort developed 
surpassed that of any country for quality, quantity, 
and swift delivery. It was a popular move, and Lord 
Northcliffe secured a deep and far-reaching approval. 
He took another step which was not popular. Having 
a^tated in the first instance for the appointment c^ 
Lord Kitchener as Secretary for War, he presently 
attacked him with violence and argued for his removal 
on the ground of his inefficiency for his task. A storm 
of pubhc indignation against the Daily MaU spread 
through the country, and copies of the journal were 
burnt in various places as a sign of opprobriiun. 
< . Lord Northcliffe never shows himself specially con- 
cerned about long views in pohtics, but he has an 
amazingly acute sight for a short distance ahead. 
Moreover, he changes his policy suddenly and without 
expkuiation, leaving the facts of the case to make 
apology. He helped to hound Mr. Asquith from office. 
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He ia now welcoming him back to Fariiammt. He has 
attacked and supported Mr. Ltoyd George alternately. 
He was a violent opponent ot Home Rule for Ireland 
and now strongly preaches Home Rule. You can call 
him an open-minded independent man £ot thia if you 
like; or you can brand him as a rank opportunist. 
Ferhaps both suggestions have truth in them. 

He is always on the alert for criticism of those in 
power, whoever th^ may be, and though some nmy 
see a catchpenny policy in this the fact remains that 
he imposes a check on silent excesses of bureaucrats 
and politicians. For right or wrong he is a force. I 
do not think he has much vioion, but he has a superb 
business head. This is sometimes awkward for idealists 
who have more heait than brain. 

A man of simple tastes. Lord Northcliffe has a health- 
ful outlook on life. It has been one of his sternest rules 
that nothing of a doubtful moral nature shall appear 
in any one ci his publications. He is a lifelong tee- 
totaller; his secret benefactions are enormous. Fart of 
his success has been built up by his genius in using the 
abihty of others and in securing for them greater remun- 
eration than they could have secured without his help. 
It is not too much to say that he practically doubled 
the standard of pay for all working journalists. Of 
course, he is no beneficent all-foi^ving angel. He is 
ruthless where he meets incapacity; he is tempera- 
mentally unable to suffer failures gladly. 

I should like to conclude this sketch of one of a re- 
markable man by some words I wrote about him some 
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few years ago; they are aa true to-day as ihey were 

thCD. 

I have seen Alfred HarmsirorUi in niany moods, in many 
(drcumstances. I worked directly or indirectly und^ his 
control for tax years. He remains to me. as I dare say to 
many otliers, almost the same bewildering personality as at 
the beginning. Measure some individual action <A Alfred 
Hannsworth by ordinary standards, and you may get near 
raough to understand him, or think you understand him. 
Take one section of his work, and his methods of carrying it 
out, and you may be able to get a comprehension of his line 
(rf thought and impulse. But take the man as a ^ole and he 
puzzles and staggers one. Elusive as the winds of summer are 
his motives. Men of simple mind struggle in vain to gather 
the impulses which drive him to various courses of action. 
They will strugf^e so to the end of the chapter. 

Lord Reading, now Lord Chief Justice of Enf^and. 
has played a very strong part during the war, and is 
playing an equally strong part during the reconstruc- 
tion period. He has limitations of tonperamait; 
he is not a believer of forlorn hopes in spite of the bril- 
liance of his intellect; he never played any special part 
in the House of Commons, and he has not the flair, the 
fervour, the abandon which many a man with ev^i 
part of his gifts would turn to rare account on the pubHc 
platform; he is no great innovator, strong liberal 
though he be. Li a word he is not a leader in the big 
sense of the term, and yet Lord Reading is one of the 
phenomenal successes of his generation, and his in- 
fluence on current life, though unseen, is considerable. 
He helped Mr. Lloyd Geoi^ and Mr. Asquith to frame 
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the proposals which altered the finance of Britain in 
the war. His talents secured international appreciation. 
He was the head of the AngIo>French Commission which 
went to America, when that country was still a neutral, 
on the delicate and vital task of arranging loans. As 
Lord Chief Justice he had much to do with settling 
what may be called the domestic war legislation for 
the period of the Conference. Subsequently he stepped 
down from his seat on the Bench and went to America 
as special ambassador and High Commissioner to take 
charge of British interests there, including the operation 
of a score or more of British commissions cooperating 
on American soil with the American people for the 
supply of food, finance, munitions, ships and all the 
paraphernalia of war. Tm thousand experts were under 
his hand, and he commanded them with distinguished 
success; he left a charming impression of himself on 
the American people. 

He is back again now as chief of the English justici* 
ary. While his influence flows out to all quarters with 
regard to the administration of justice, he remains one 
of the powers bdiind the scenes in the government of 
England. It is one of his special equipments that while 
he remains the close personal friend of the Prime 
Minister and his helper In a score of comphcated and 
subtle tasks, he is also on friendly terms with the Prime 
Minister's chief opponents, and I have no doubt, should 
occasion demand it, will render them similar service 
in the cause of his country. 

He has had a romantic career. The father of Bufua 
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Isaacs was a merchant in the city of London* and young 
Rufus, a handsome, careless stripling, lovable person- 
ally but adventurous in his tastes, caused his parents, 
one has no douht, some anxious thought. He was 
ambitious in a harum-scarum way, but his love c^ 
action overcame any settled intentions in those early 
years. He was in a business office, he went to sea, and 
then in his early twenties he was a clerk on the Stock 
Exchange. It is recorded that he was not a success on 
the Stock Exdumge although he acquired an amount <rf 
knowledge which of later years has been o£ supreme 
value. Before he was twenty-five, with a lot of expe- 
rience bdiind him he decided on the Law, and at 
twenty-seven he was admitted a barrister. In England 
a young barrister has done well if, after ten years of 
sl<^ging, with a thousand disappointments and intense 
work, he has secured a moderate competency in the 
courts. If after twenty years he has reached the posi- 
tion where he can earn three or four thousand pounds 
a year and "take silk" as it is called — that is to say, 
enter into the higher grade with the honorary title <rf 
King's Counsel — ^he is one of the successes of his I^al 
generation. Rarely do men under fifty secure this big 
success. Rufus Isaacs was called to the Bar at tw^ity- 
seven; in his early thirties he had already made a 
reputation for himself as an advocate, and briefs were 
flowing in upon him. At thirty-five he was the most 
successful of the "unsilked" barristera throughout the 
land, and was earning vast fees. No famous case was 
complete without his assistance. He was a K.C. before 
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he was forty, and from that time onward & big fortune 
was at hia disposal every year. The first man sought 
for 85 a pleader by every wealthy litigant was Rufus 
Isaacs. His subsequent career has been before the eye 
of the genCTal public — a brief period as a m^nber of 
Parliament, then Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, 
and finally Lord Chief Justice. I attribute his success 
to three main causes, first, a naturally acute intellect; 
second, unflinching industry and energy; third, the 
invaluable gift of fascination. 

- I saw him when he first essayed to enter Parliament, 
in North Kensington. He was defeated. He came out 
of the hall with his wife on his arm, graaous, radiant, 
with hb shoulders back like those of a victor. I have 
seen him in court fighting battles where his deep and 
musical voice was one of the outward signs of a per- 
vading magnetism. He never neglected any legitimate 
help on his way to eminence. Some of his colleagues 
adopted towards the weaker judges an almost arrogant 
attitude. Rufus Isaacs was always more courteous and 
more compliant towards the weakest judge on the bench 
than he weis towards the strongest. 

I have seen him in the judgment seat as Lord Chief 
Justice with a man on trial for his life, and as an 
Englishman I should have been glad for any foreigner 
who does not know our institution to have been present 
on that melancholy occEision. The Lord Chief Justice 
sought to extract from witnesses every fact and every 
shade of opinion that could tell in favour of the threat- 
ened man. He put points to his counsel, in fact did 
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everything possible which human ingenuity could sug- 
gest in order to help. I am referring to the case <tf 
Boger Casement, a man bearing an honour from the 
King charged with treason in the midst of a terrible 
war. Hie placidity, fairness, and balance of that trial, 
whidi lasted many days in London, might have beoi 
an object lesson for history. Every person in the 
crowded court from the judge to the ushers had relationa 
and friends in that terrible conflict. Every one of them 
was personally subject to injury by day or by night from 
German aircraft, visiting London and other towns. 
Ireland had broken out into rebellion. Sir Roger Case- 
ment, who had previously served the Government, was 
accused under direct evidence of trying to induce Brit- 
ish soldiers to fight for the Kaiser. In the face of all 
these facts there was no hint of passion in the prosecu- 
tion. There was a cold presentation of the facts, and 
the Lord Chief Justice brought all his talents to bear 
to find every iota that would tell on behalf of the 
tragic gentlemanly looking figure in the dock. Wh^i 
the end came. Lord Reading did his duty without 
flinching. He had no option but to impose the sentence 
of death, but he did this terrible duty as he had done his 
duty throughout the trial, with dignity, without emo- 
tion and with reasoned words. 

Another type of roan who plays a great part in Eng- 
lish life although he does not appear so often in print 
as those who hold high official positions, is Lord Lever- 
hulme. William Lever was an apprentice in a grocer's 
flt<Hre in the Lancashire town of Bolton — a resUesa, 
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thick-set, energetic youth. He presently scraped a 
little money together and started business for himself 
in Wigan. He worked morning, noon, and night. The 
result was that he sold that business for £60,000. He 
sold it because he saw there were fresh fields to conquer. 
From dispensing groceries he took to making soap, 
and his business swept along by leaps and bounds. At 
this moment his activities reach to every comer of the 
civilized world. He has hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees, and every six months there comes news of 
some fresh business interest acquired, some new success 
which has accrued. On the Mersey in Lancashire he 
has raised a workmen's city which might be a model — 
artistic cottages set in pretty gardens, and the com- 
munity provided with theatre, museum, tennis court, 
cricket ground, and other amenities. Lord Leverhulme's 
employees partake of the prosperity of the firm, and 
are given an intimate interest in its progress. A recent 
writer says, "In the face of every socialistic encourage- 
ment the Lever employees refuse to be miserable." 
The same writer goes on to say: 

' Let there be no misunderstanding, he is a famous phUaa- 
tliTOpist. Only yesterday the papers were full of his princ^ 
^ift for the purpose of higher education of his native Bolton. 
And this, of course, is but the latest of a succession of acts of 
public generosity. But these acts are distinct altogether 
from his relations with his employees. Here he disowns with 
some vigour any purpose of piiilatithropy at ail. The con- 
ditions under which they work, the surroundiugs amid which 
they live, the benefits in which they periodically share, are 
all based on the most rigid buuness principles. 
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There is an ascetic-looking cleric of young middle age, 
with straight mouth and cold eyes, who has reached 
newspaper prominence as "The Gloomy Dean." It 
is the Rev. W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul's. He is by 
no means popular. People are a little afraid of him. 
And yet his utterances are listened to with eagemeaa, 
and anything he writes has a wide circulation. He 
possesses deep scholarship, and generates on his own 
account clear cold thoughts, and dehvers them with a 
bitiog directness which sets nerves ajar. He is so mani- 
festly unjust, say some. A harsh bigot say others. 
Hie real truth is that with an acute mind the Dean is 
nnflinchingly sincere, a kind of mental martyr who gives 
pain to himself as cheerfully as he does to other people. 
Withal he b a tonic influence, particularly wdcome in a 
world of political flabbiness. Shibboleths are not for 
him. I put him forward not as representative of a dass 
but as one of the instances of intellectual individualian 
which are repeatedly breaking forth and which are an 
essential part of English strength. I quote a few of his 
sayings: 

"Tliat the Labour Movemmt is econ<HmcaUy rotten it is 
easy to prove." 

'"Hiere is no law of progress, and civilized socie^ is bong 
destroyed by the passions of men." 

"We have seen that democracy — the rule of majwities — 
has been discredited and abandoned in action though offi- 
cially we all bow down before it." 

"The landed gentry (and in honesty I must add the en- 
dowed clergy) are a survival of feudalism, as the c^ntalist is 
a survival of industrialism." 
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"The worid's standards are quantitative, those of Cbris- 
tiani^ are qualitative, and being qualitative spiritual goods 
are unlimited in amouot." 

"If vomea were sufficiently veil educated not to care 
f^ut diamonds the Kimberley mines vould pay do dividends 
and the rents in Park Lane would go down." 

"The myth of progress is one form of apocalyptism. In 
France it began with sentimentalism, developing normally 
into homicidal mania. In En^and it took the form of Deu- 
teronomic religion. As a reward for our national virtues our 
population ezpanded, our imports and exports went up by 
leaps and bounds, and our empire received additions every 
decade. It was plain that when Chiist s^d 'Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth' He was thinfcing 
of the British Empire." 

"Eveiyone can understand that a generation which 
travels sixty miles an hour must be five times as dvilized 
as one which only travels twelve." 

"Our peerage consists largely of parvenus." 

"The reluctance of rich and self-indulged women to bear 
children is undoubtedly a factor in the infertility of the 
leisured class." 

Dean Inge spares no section of society. He doea not 
spare the det^ to which he belongs. He has only one 
grievance, that he is r^arded as a pessimist! 

A man of different calibre is Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, wit, playwri^t, amateur philosophy, and 
occasional politician. He is read probably more largely 
in America than in his own comitry, though his work 
has been popular enough in England to make him a 
substantial fortune. He exercises a witty sting or tickle 
as the case may be, and everybody is willing to pay for 
one sensation or the other. He is a popular entertainer, 
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a most genial man personally, a writer imsuipassed in 
probing individual or national weaknesses, and remaJna 
m»Ier the delusion that people take him seriously. If 
they did he would be unable to reside in this country 
after his pamphlet published early in the war in wbidi 
he ridiculed British statesmen and the British cause, 
even while he passed a perfunctoiy judgmeait on Ger- 
many. Mr. Shaw is not a force, but he brightens life. 
Bis plays are delightful, his lectiires a real j<^. He gets 
some of his effects by a quiet-toned audacity and ex- 
traragance but he has a vein of genuine humour. His 
grave but discriminatiDg patronage of Shakespeare as 
a writer ("a gentleman of my own professiou") is a 
gem of comedy. On the platform I place him second 
only to the master of ironic phrase and stoiy. Admiral 
Sims. Years ago I talked with Mr. Shaw on the an- 
nouncement that Jim Corbett, the boxer, was to take 
the principal part in one of his plays to be performed in 
America. The incongruity of a prize fij^ter as a princi- 
pal in a Shaw plfl^ was obvious, and I felt sure the 
author would make some caustic comm^it. Mr. Shaw 
was surprised at my surprise. "Why not?" he asked. 
"A most appropriate choice. Mr. Corbett is at the 
head of his profession even as I am at the head of mine. 
What happier combination could there be?" 

I have sketched these men not to ^ow national type 
but national variety. England is a fertile field. 
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DRIKE, BUBBAUCR&CT* BKUGIOH, AND THB HOHOUB8 
LIBT 

A FALLING barometer does not always mean a 
storm but it suggests the advisability of talcing 
a raincoat with you on an outing. It is well 
that the English people are adaptable. They may go 
cmward or step back, but they are certainly on the brink 
of many changes. 

England is shying at prohibititm though under the 
pressure of war she went a long way towards it. There 
w«e limitations as to the power of purchasing drink 
in those days. You were not even allowed to pay for 
the refreshment of a friend at the bar. With the end- 
ing of the war some of the restrictions were lifted. There 
was gloom in the hearts of the teetotallers; a modified 
joy in the breasts of those who had never been without 
a modicum of intoxicants. Undoubtedly the lifting of 
the embargo did away with some inconvem'ence. I was 
down in Wales during the war and a white-bearded old 
Welshman told me with gloomy eye and dry intonation 
of how the Lloyd George Government, with its drink 
r^ulations, was bringing the eminent Welshman at its 
head into smous discredit with some of his countiymen. 
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He described how one Welshman met another and per- 
suaded him to come in and have a drink just for com- 
pany's sake. The friend said he did not need a drink, 
but at length was persuaded in. E^ach had a whisky 
and soda, and the friend found that be had to pay for 
his own instead of enjoying hospitality. **One and 
twopence for a drink I did not want! Damn Uoyd 
Geoi^, and all hia works! One and twopoice! Damn 
Lloyd Geoi^!" 

' < Drink was lessmed in England but England was not 
made sober by Act of Parliament. Under the stress ai 
emotion aU kinds of habits were temporarily dianged 
and the mood of war time perhaps had something to 
do with the lessened consumption of alcohol. But it is 
fallacious to assert that the various restrictions were 
entirely responsible. They had something to do with 
it. But what had a great deal more to do with it 
was the fact that several millions of the most energetic 
men in the country were away fighting. 

What are the changes which still remain in operation? 
Prior to 1914 saloons and public-houses were open in 
London from five-thirty one morning until one on the 
following morning every day of the week accept Satur- 
day, when they closed at midnight. In provincial 
towns the hours were from six in the morning imtil 
eleven at night, and in rural areas they were from six 
in the morning until ten at nif^t. During the war 
the restrictions of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Tra£Bc) altered this to an extent which could only 
have been possible under national emei^ency; and 
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nov after peace has been signed the hours are still 
limited in comparison with pre-war days. In Londcm 
the present hours for the sale of alcoholic liquor, though 
more than the war-time allowance, are from noon until 
half-past two, and from six-thirty in the evening until 
ten. The provinces and rural districts are practically 
the same. So far as the week-end is concerned, there 
is but one condition — and that concerns off-licenses 
only — ^which has much influence on the situation. In 
(^-license houses spirits may not be sold between 
Friday at 2.30 f.h. and Monday noon; there is, however, 
CHie curious qualification to this restriction. If you wish 
spirits on Fridays or Mondays you may have them, 
provided they are sent to you " in a horse-drawn vehicle" 
and dispatched before 9 p.h. on Friday or b^ore noon on 
Monday. 

The reason for this and other curious conditions 
goveming the sale of liquor b, of course, to be found in 
the fact that the origin of the restriction laws was the 
war necessity, but there is little likelihood that long 
"drinking hours" will ever again be part of England's 
social conditions. Indeed, it may be said that war 
measures have proved what was previously the subject 
of long debates in and out of the House of Commons — 
that a restriction of the hour for the sale of liquor is 
possible. 

Tlie Ceaitral Contrd Board (Liquor Traffic) was es- 
tablished in June, 1915, and after local inquiry in many 
districts, particularly in transport and munition areas, 
the Board decided to put forward a general pohcy, 
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which has, up to the preseat, been maintained. The 
measures adopted were four in number: 

1. Curtailment of the hours of sale. 
' 2. Facilities for n<m-alcohoIic refreshment* notaUy 
by the establishment of canteens for munition and 
other workers. 

S. Prohibitirai of the sale of spirits of excessive 
strengths. 

4. Prohibition of incentives' to excessve consump- 
tion, such as treating and credit. 

It is difficult to give statistics of the decrease in 
drunkenness since the restrictions wck put in force; 
but although Lord d'Abem<m, chairman of the Board, 
and his colleagues admit that some craisiderable part 
of that reduction may be owing to the absence of men 
who were on service abroad, they claim this cannot be 
uiged in the case of women, and that the convictions 
for dnmkenness on the part of womoi have decreased in 
nearly the same proportion as in the case of men. 
Against the fact of men being absent, it'is claimed that 
there were increased populations in munition and in- 
dustrial areas, and past experience showed that high 
wages and excessive drinking were companions. In the 
years of restriction this was not the case. Omvicticms 
for drunkenness of both sexes in England and Wales 
in 1913 numboed 190,000. From 1914 the number 
fell at a pace without parallel in this country, and in 
1917 the figure was 46,000. 

t One has to get behind statistics, however, in regard 

to social habits, and it is not to be doubted that thne 
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has been a vast resumption of drinking in England 
since the war. Nevertheless there is less alcohol con- 
sumed than before 1914, and the diminution is likely 
to be permanent, for, with extensive modifications, 
some of the restrictims will continue. Thecoimtry 
wishes this, just as strongly as it wishes for no prohibi- 
tion. Well-drilled virtue antagonizes an Engli^man 
right away. Freedom is in his marrow, yes freedom to 
do wrong within certain limits. Unless there are basic 
changes in the feelings of the English people the govern- . 
ment bold oiough to try to put prohibition into effect I 
will topple like a house <A cards. 

From being khaki clad, the nation has become sick 
of the si^t of khaki, which is a natural reaction after a 
period of anxiety and distress. Even the girls who 
used to worship an officer's uniform and beamed with 
pride at getting a yoimg lieutenant to take them to a 
theatre find no more glamour in the martial equipment. 
The men. themselves, especially those who have done 
real fighting, have found a welcome change in civilian 
clothes. They at least have no illusions about war, 
idiich to them is no glorious adventure, but at best a 
terrible necessity full of squalor and brutality, and 
inevitably marked by influences which leave a depres- 
sing effect for a long time, if not for life, on all those who 
have been subject to them. They smile with deep- 
seated knowledge at romuitic t^es in the newspapers 
of heroes who have known no fear, of soldiers alw^s 
eager to go over the top, and of wounded men only 
too anxious to return to the front. They have one 
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e^ressing word for all these things, and that word is 
"guff." They know better than all the writers and the 
pohticians that the true braver? of our race, as of all 
races, was demonstrated in the men who went forward 
in spite of the fact that they were afraid. There are 
millions of young war veterans in England now and they 
are a bulwark for defence of the country for years to 
come, but they are also a bulwark against aggressicm 
by any militaristic clique which raises its head, for 
England has her militaristic cliques like every other 
country, some who are politicians, some soldiers, and 
some who are a mixture tA both. It is in this q>iritual 
revolt against the war that the Labour movement has 
drawn much of its recent strength. 

One result of the legitimate causes of the loosening of 
htmian passions in war time has been the outbreak 
here and there since the peace of all kinds of violence, 
of murders, oi hold-up robberies. All classes were 
swept into the common ranks, among them, of course* 
the desperate men held in check by taw and custom, 
but who on the battle field tasting blood found them- 
selves encouraged to think little of himian life, and who* 
once more back in the realms of peace, found it easier 
than heretofore to take risks, to use the weapons, 
material and mental, with which th^ had been armed 
during the four years of conflict. It is but a passing 
phase, and one which is probably experienced by every 
coimtry engaged in the wu-. 

Another and a different kind of impleasant result is 

to be found in the increased number of divorce cases in 
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the Law Courts. It is not easy to get a divorce in 
Englimd, and the number of divorces are even now very 
small compared to those in cotmtries where the laws 
permit of easier release. Infidelity on the part of the 
woman is the principal cause of most of the present 
cases, infidelity resulting in the majority of cases from 
the temptations put in the woman's way by members 
d the non-£{^ting male population left behind. Co- 
respondents of this kind are being dealt with very 
severely by the judges, with the entire approbation of 
the community. Here again one sees but a passing 
incidental effect of the war. 

Bureaucracy naturally flourished during the time 
when all people were placed at the disposal of the State, 
and when officials had to be created at a rate and in a 
degree hitherto unthought of. Here is an extract from 
the comments of a casual observer, and although it 
perhaps goes a little beyond the nuu-k, nevertheless gives 
a pretty accurate idea of the state of things in England: 

Mr. Sealing Wax. Mr. Bed Tape, Mr. BuS Form, Mr. 
O. H. M. S. — these are the people who conduct the aff^rs, 
exieeaai and internal, of the United Kingdom. 

It is the Bureaucratic Department which^ controls the 
A^nister, not the other way about. Ministers usually ner^ 
have anything but the haidest knowledge of the functions ctf 
the de^iartments of which they ore the titular heads. The 
permanent staffs do pretty much what they like. It is th^ 
who reply to critidsms of their work in Parliament. It is 
they who pile mystery on mystery. The offenders rat in 
judgment upon themselves. 

The Ministiy of Food, the Ministry of Labour, the 
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Ministry of Munitions, the KGnistt? <4 Shipping, tlie l£ni>- 
tiy of Transport — these are sampW <^ the Greater Bnreaa- 
crac7 now fighting for th^ lives with every device known 
to the permanoit offidal. The public call upaa them to 
justify their existence. They simply don't, llie overthrow 
of this Bureaucracy will be a difficult proceeding. 'Hie new 
Bureaucrats are well dug in. Most ot the Ministers of State 
now in office are the parents of the newer Bureaucracy. They 
have created Departments with plethoric lists tA directms, 
sub-diiectors, assistants, inspectors, clerks, and tjrpists, and 
display an unseemly pride in their offspring. They hold than 
up to the admiration of the world as a proud mother ezhibitB 
her child to adoring relatives. In the work of administratMHi 
incompetence should not be overiooked and tcJoated, sinq^ 
because a man passed an examination. But that is 
Bureaucracy. 

These new bureaucrats were numbered by the tats 
of thousands. A good many of them will cling to office 
for years to come. They are parasites, of course, most 
of them who by the luck of their connections, by wheed- 
ling or by some inddoital association with a special 
business, secured a hold during the war. Some went 
in on the plea of patriotism with an eye on a title; 
others thought only d monthly salary. M(st of them 
have secured some measure of the reward they set their 
hearts on, which goes to show that England, whatever 
her difficulties, is a grat^ul and generous nation. For 
these new bureaucrats and a host of other people out- 
dde who wanted some kind of recognition there was 
created a new order of nobility, the Order of the 
British Empire, with varying grades. The lower 
grades given indiff^^mtly to stenographers, smaller 
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funcUonaries, Uny contractors, comedians, parish coun- 
cillors and local mayors, were scattered broadcast with 
a mimificence which has provided Punch with weekly 
jokes ever since. The O.B.E. eventually causes people 
to smile — except, <rf course, those people who were the 
redpients ctf it. Punch advised any person who had 
not the O.B.E. to apply at once at the retail section of 
the Honours Department in order that the omission 
might be immediately rectified. 

Tliere ia little difference in the churches. While the 
majority of the population give a nominal assent to 
Christianity, an earnest minority go to church or chapel 
on Sunday and have some effect in leavening the feel- 
ing of people generally. Beneath a surface of indiffer- 
ence or a certain disbeU^ as the case may be, there 
runs an essentially religious spirit — only occasionally 
translated into church-going habits or definitely stated 
creeds. Conventions, in many cases d^^erating into 
mere crusts of words, cover ingrained habits uid in- 
stincts irtiich make first and foremost for the sanctity 
of family life, for honest dealing in work or labour, and 
a ln'nfllim>sfi for those who cannot help themselves. I 
fhinic that is the religion of England, although its mani- 
festation in worship is scant enough when one takes 
the attendance at the churches in comparison with 
the numbers of the population. It is the women who 
mostly go to church. But the influence of the women 
permeates the lives of the men certainly as much as in 
any other country, and certainly more than in most, 
alUiough Englishmen are a little shy <d acknowledging 
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it. The crises of life and death duly met by tens of 
thousands during the war brought men up against 
spiritual experiences not before encountered. Hidden 
lessons of youth, hidden influences of mother, wife mr 
sister heid their effect. And so it hf4)peiia that there is 
less evasion with regard to religion, more sympathy 
perhaps with the outward forms of it than existed before 
the war. All this goes with the outbreaks of crime 
which I have mentioned as a sequel to the great con- 
flict. The churches did not shine very much during 
the war. No burning words came from the pulpit, no 
great personality shone forth as a prophet, and it has 
to be confessed that the mind of ordinary man or 
woman, consciously or unconsciously, felt that the 
church was more or less a failure. But that has nothing 
to do with what may be called the inherent religicHi of 
human beings. There is latent more than a toudi oi 
Puritanism in the British. It triumphs in their life as 
much in spite of preachers and teachers as because of 
them. The war acted on hundreds of thousands of 
himians as a great emotion acts on the life of an indi- 
vidual; here and there warping, here and tbsxe ennob- 
ling, sconetimes crucifying and at other times lifting to 
exaltation. There are no great spiritual leaders in 
England. There is no lack of spirituality in the commtm 
people, and the best manifestation of it is seen not in 
public life, not in daily workshops, but in the home. 
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THB BAFBGCTABDS OF STOBT AND A SESSBB OF HtlMOTTB 

OBVIOIJS dangers in public life stare England in 
the face just now but there are some good lively 
influences in the background, permiLaent ones, 
likely to be regarded with indifference by the severe and 
serious minds who see in politics the origins of action 
instead of the forced consequences of common moods 
among ordinary people. "Why should not Parliament 
adjourn over Derby Day? I r^;ard it as a healthy ugn, 
though I have no interest in racing. Laughter and 
fresh air, the sunshine on the grassy downs, the exhil- 
aration of physical contest, an excursion to the unac- 
customed, the excitonent of a small bet, the infectious 
jollity of big open-air crowds on a periodical outing-^ 
these are at least as important for joy in life as the un- 
broken course of righteous abstractions. The English 
people are not passionate theorists. They would not 
make progress as they generally do by compromise 
among themselves, if they were. Let it be confessed 
at once, there is a tremendous lot of human nature in 
the English — even the most eminent of them. And 
however disappointing that may be to preachers and 
teachers it provides one of the reasons for hope for the 
future. If it were possible to secure a consensus of 
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frank mformation as to the interests of tlie gofoal 
population from tliose who really know, say from news- 
paper editors and doctors, then the poUticiaas, the 
authors and others of their kidn^ would get some hor- 
rible shocks. There would be much unjustifiable 
depression. There would also be some exaltation among 
the wiser observers of life as a whole. 

Denunciations are rising to the sides about England's 
devotion to sport, which is now being manifested with 
an enthusiasm never before reached. No sane person 
would deny that the love for outdoor qwrts may be 
carried to excess, as may the love tor any other kind o£ 
ingenious activity — say political intrigue, for example. 
I daresay a great deal of harm results to individuals 
frcon continuous betting on race-courses. Hie tens of 
thousands who cease work in the shipyards and fac- 
tories to go to a footbaU match may be doing them- 
selves and their country some injury. The hard-work- 
ing young shopman and clerks, the more leisured un- 
dei^aduates at Oxford and Cambridge who strain 
themselves towards an overdevelopment of physique 
so that they may conquer their competitor, are 
possibly penalizing their future health. A hundred 
objections can very properly be raised to some phases 
of the present boom in sport. Nevertheless they only 
touch the fringe. 

Sport as the English understand it is by way of being 

an adventure of the body or the spirit or both. It calls 

for admiration of the strong and the swift and the 

skilful, and who will say the combination does not make 
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for beauty? To be efiBcient needs a healthy life, for the 
debaudied are quickly out of the ruiming. Could a 
man who drank reach first-class football? Observe 
the virile men tanned and glowing with health who play 
in coun^ cricket. Who can wonder at the idolatry ^of 
boys and girls for the clear-skinned easy-moving young 
giants who row for Oxford and Cambridge? These 
classes are of the best, it is true, but it is from that very 
fact they exercise their influence, and become a mark 
for emulation. 

There has been an enormous accreti<Hi of interest in 
sport since the war — ^in some respects a rebound from 
four years of emptiness, and truly illustrative at the 
same time of national temperament. One noteworthy 
fact is that enthusiasm is not fettered to any particular 
exennse. While the race-courses are crowded, the 
football grounds have never known such throngs. By 
the way, it is nonsense to cry out that the gambling 
impulse is responsible: at a ground outside London 
yesterday, despite a hundred other big metropolitui 
attractions there were forty thousand spectators of a 
Rt^y football match, and at a Rugby game betting 
is to all intents and purposes unknown. It was on the 
same afternoon that tens of thousands were on the 
banks (A the Thames between Putney and Mortlake 
watching the practice of Oxford and Cambridge for 
the boat race to take place a few days hence. A million 
people, at a moderate estimate, will witness the race 
itself and it is safe to say that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred will not dream of making a bet. No, no, the 
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English sporting impulse ia infinitely deeper and wider 
than b to_ be acooimted for by a tendency to gamble. 
Yesterday was a warm spring Saturday, and I think I 
shall be within the mark in saying that a tenth oi the 
male peculation between childhood and old age w»« 
watching or taking a hand in sport of some kind or 
other. That number will not be lessened as the days 
lengthen and summer comes, for while some sports 
alternate others are permanent, and anyway the great 
brotherhood remains. One sphere moulds into the 
other. There is rowing and cricket and hockey and 
lawn tennis and boxing and foot races and jumping and 
cross country running and swinmung and lacrosse and 
football and a dozen other activities all knitted to- 
gether by a common spirit. I know it has been said we 
are in danger of becoming a nation of spectators, ener- 
Tated by indulgence in witnessing the exploits (rf our 
specialists. A fallacy if ever there was one. Let the 
doubter turn an eye on our public parks and commons 
on summer evenings and observe the myriads of young 
people, not only enjoying themselves but trying to 
make themselves deft if not expert in the varying 
games. Let him see the masters from the elementary 
schools in their spare time on Saturday acting as coaches 
or referees in football for bands of their boys. Let him 
take note of the athletic clubs attached to the big 
stores and business houses, clubs numbering their 
hundreds of members, clerks, salesmen, porters, the 
majority of whom two or three evenings a wedc either 
in the gymnasium or on the racing track are steadily 
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and contmuously striTing for bodily streogth, endur> 
anoe, and skUl. And these are but instances of a na- 
tional trend. No doubt among the huge attendances 
at big sporting events there is to be found what may be 
called the gladiatorial element of interest. It is not 
the prindpal one. 

'^ In this love of sport in its various forms, in the steady 
dffort to excel there may be as much advantage to the 
character to the people as there is benefit to their 
physical welfare. During their striving — ^in whatevCT 
form of game — the English rigidly uphold the essentials 
(rf restraint and chivalry. To win is not so important 
as the way in which the victoiy is won. I was present 
in the crowded gathering when Carpentier the French 
fighter knocked senseless Beckett the hope of England, 
and when, after a deep breath, that gathering of ardent 
Englishmen broke into an overwhelming storm of 
cheering for the opponent who was at once clever^ 
brave, and gentlemanly. The prostrate Beckett 
showed signs of reviving, and Carpentier was quickly 
bending over him with help, then gently lifting him and 
carrying him to a seat. The cheers burst forth again 
in even deeper note than before, for the English love a 
clean and gracious sportsman. 

It is not in externals but in the spirit of England that 
there resides the fate of the future. In the field of 
q>ort, despite the goody-goody pessimists, I find some 
part of that spirit with its promise for coming days. 

ThCTe are quahties which while they have no osten- 

rible relationship are yet, when bom (^ a common stock, 
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the sign of germinating vitality. That is why I ooui^ 
a love of sport with a sense of humour. A naticn 
which possesses both is rich in possibilities. 

It is sometimes said there is no humour that matters 
in this land. Alas, poor England, if that were really 
so, for vision would be gone, and balance, and self- 
judgment, and much of English joy of life! Hiere is 
a wide range of stupid people hrae aa elsewhere, uid 
freely is it admitted that a stupid Englishman is very 
trying indeed, if only for the reason that he is particu- 
larly insensible to his deficiencies. Bat that only 
throws into relief the fact that we are in essence a 
humorous people, though a little timorous in revealing 
the trait, and often preferring to laugh inwardly, a 
chuckle being our favourite outward signal. A trickling 
Idnd of business is our English humour, but it is a per- 
vading influence enhvening the nooks and crannies as 
well as the broad highway. _ 

"'What would you say if you heard you had won the 
Victoria Cross?" asked an o£Scer of that shaggy, 
middle-aged, walrus-moustached warrior known as 
"Bill" in the "Better 'Ole," and Bill responded in as 
emphatic rising and falling intonation with a long and 
drawn out "UI-Io." In Bill's reply and the manner of 
it you get one side of truly English humour. Irrele- 
vance is the framework. To seem unmoved in all 
circumstances is a birthright of Englishmen high and 
low, and thus a wilful unemphasis serves often to make 
a point by itself. That is only one of the constituent 
parts in this particular brand of humour which has a 
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strong tamfly resemblance to that of Sam Weller, a 
typical and high-class Englishman in some respects. 
Dickens, broad and vague as he often was, nev^theless 
faithfully represented the underlying spirit and em- 
bodied it in matchless characters like Micawber and 
the immortal "Samivel." 

The war produced cross currents, disturbing the 
benevolence of English humour, but the easy way in 
which Tommy adapted ghastliness to meet the situation 
carries its own lesson of English imperturbability as 
the basis of comedy. A spy was caught in the front 
lines and sent to the rear with a sergeant and a shooting 
party tat execution. Through morasses of mud and 
po<^ (^ water, across ploughed fields and over weari- 
some shell holes the little party ploughed its course. 
"Why put me through this preliminary cruelty?" 
asked the spy. "It's perfectly horrible to suffer this." 
"What about usF" said the English sergeant indig- 
nantly. "We've got to come back through it all 
again." 

It is not abroad that one often finds English allusive- 
ness, but I have to say here that I have come across 
no better «canplification of the Dickensian spirit than 
in a messenger boy attached to the editorial office of 
a famous New York newspaper. A London review 
editor, by way of being a celebrity, called to see the 
chief of the American p^jer in question. The English 
visitor was tall and thin and, as became a leader of 
thought, there was mingled in his aspect severe asceti- 
cism with lofty abstraction. He was pale and fair- 
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haired. You might have guessed he was eminait and 
you would have known for a certainty that he had been 
a teetotaller all hia life. The messenger boy was in- 
structed to take him to the street and point out to him 
the direction for the railway station. The boy was 
gone a long time, and when he returned was challenged 
for his length of absence. His defence was complete, 
not to say ovowhelming. "I looked at the guy," he 
said, "and after I had looked at him it seemed to me 
I ought to take him right along to the subway stati<XL 
to put him on the platform." Somewhere, gai«ati<m5 
back, that boy's pn^^enitora had English blood in their 
veins. 

It IS a standing joke witb Americans that the Bngliah 
have no sense of humoiur, and the Kn g HahmiMi , when 
he has the courage, sometimes responds in land. The 
truth is that English and American humour travd 
along somewhat different paths. I have, before this, 
told the story of a New York dinner at which I was 
present, but it will stand telling again. A witty 
American friend of England, who had lived some time 
in this country, related how Mr. Nat. Goodwin, the 
actor, during a stay in London, told some particular 
Englishman of his experience with a dgar salesman. 
In recommending a special brand of cigars the salesman 
said that the purchaser of 500 dgars received a leather 
wallet, the purchaser of a thousand got a watch, and 
the man who took ten thousand received a grand 
piano. The actor's reply to the cigar salesman was: 
"If I smdced ten thousand of your dgars it would not 
£90 
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be a grand piano I should want but a harp." Nat. 
Goodwin said this example of his repartee was received 
by the Englishman with a polite smile. It was the next 
day that the Englishman sought out Nat. Goodwin, 
shook him warmly by the hand, and said, "You know 
I only caught the meaning of that joke last night in bed. 
I could hardly sleep for laughing. Of course what you 
meant was that travelling roxmd the country as you do 
as an actor you could not carry a grand piano with you, 
whereas you could take a harp along quite easily." 
After the merriment caused by this tale had died away 
an English correspondent, sitting by my side, showed 
signs of restiveness, and presently he said, "I want to 
get up and make a speech." I asked him his reastm. 
He said, "I want to explain that there is no lack tA 
courte^ in Englishmen when they don't laugh at 
American jokes. I personally have sometimes tried 
for aa long as twenty minutes to laugh at an Ammcan 
jdce; I want to show there is no ill-feeling." 

American humour has a sparkle and a glitter, and 
English humour is distinguished, if one may fJtange 
the metaphor, by its flavour ranging from the mellow 
to the bitter sweet. It is a developed humour. It is 
not particularly obviouk. The best English humour 
leaves a good deal to the imagination and if (me is not 
possessed of that imagination, of a certain perspective, 
of a knowledge of the medium in which the artist works, 
why then the verdict is that the English have no sense 
of humour. ' 

Would-be superior people sneer at Punch, but Puaek 
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remiuns a standard <tf the En^ish humour. I thinic 
nme out of ten educated Englishmen abroad would 
say that they prefer the weekly issue of Punch to 
any otha- rc^ar publication, to give them the sense 
and the meaning and the import of all that is going on 
at home. Pages of letterpress could not convey what 
is happoiing in England so well as some of the half- 
page drawings in Punch with a couple of sentoioes in 
the shape of explanation beneath them. In England 
at the present time newly rich profiteers throughout 
the country are indulging in all kinds of rather crude 
display. Billiards is a very popular indoor game, espe- 
dally in the clubs. To say that you have a billiard 
room at home is one way of bragging of your establish- 
ment because of a full-sized biUiard room to take a 
table 13 feet by 6 feet means an apartment qiiite beyond 
the range of the ordinary middle-class housdu^der. 
The real billiard player, moreover, knows that the 
game can only be played properly on the full-sized 
table and r^ards the cheap abbreviations as toys 
largely used by women and children. All this e:q>latia- 
tion m view of an example in Punch a week or two 
ago. One of the newly-rich, anxious to show off, had 
invited a young man-about-town to dine with him. 
After dinner he was with ostentatious pride taking 
the guest round. Hie half-page drawing in Punch 
presents the atout and pompous host in dinner jacket, 
with a wide expanse of shirt front, puffing a huge 
dgar, as he (^ns the door of a room and displays a 
miniature billiard table about 5 feet by i^ feet. 
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Beneath the picture are the wm^ of the hoBt in the 
shape of the query "Food of bitliards?" That is all. 
A more perfect example (tf grandiloquence and pom- 
posity it would be hard to find, and at the same time it 
represents a trait which has been increasingly manifest 
in the country since the war. 

There is not much grimness in English humour, 
although occasionally its message is conveyed in pain- 
ful fa^on. That master pessimist, Hiomas Hardy, 
gave us an example in "Far from the Madding Crowd" 
when Farmer Oak's sheep d(^, under a sense of duty, 
drove two hundred sheep over the precipice and 
brought his master to the brink of ruin and then went 
and licked his hand seeking recognition of a task efS- 
dently performed. 

Of a different kind, but still specially English was 
Meredith's humour at once so brilliantly polished and 
so parenthetical. There b an example in the "Egoist." 
Willoughby Fatteme, a young aristocrat in his country 
house, is informed of the existence of one, Lieutenant 
Crossjay Patteme, of a corps <A the famous hard 
fighters who had performed an act of heroism of the 
unpretending cool sort which kindles British blood. 
There is a description of how the hero sought to visit 
your Sir Willoughby. 

He was one afternoon parading between showers on the 
itately garden t^race of the Hall, in company with his 
affianced, the beautiful and dashing CoDatantia Duriiam, 
followed by knots of ladies and gentlemen vowed to fresh 
ur hetore dbn^, while it was to be had. . Chandug with his 
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usual liappy fortune (we call these things dealt to ns out ol 
the great hidden dispensary, ch&nce) to glance up the avenue 
<^ limes, as he was in the act <A turning on lus hed at the &iA 
of the terrace, and it should be added, discoursing with 
passion's privilege of the pas^on of love to Miss I>iirhaDa, 
Sir Willoughby, 1^0 was anything but obtuse, experienced a 
pres^itiment upon espying a thick-set stumpy man croaang 
the gravd space &om the avenue to the front steps at the 
Hall, decidedly not bearing the stamp of the gentleman "on 
his hat, his coat, his feet, or anything that was his" VKI- 
loughby subsequently observed to the ladies of his family in 
the Scriptural style of gentlemen who do bear the stamp. 
His brief sketch of the creature was repulsive. The viabMT 
carried a bag, and his coat-collar was up, his hat was mdan- 
choly; he had the appearance of a bankrupt tradesman ab- 
sconding; no ^oves, no umbrella. 

As to the inddent we have to note, it was very shght. The 
card of lieutenant Fatteme was handed to Sir Willoughby, 
who laid it on the salver, saying to the footman: "Not at 
home." 

Humour persista in codoiey drdes as it did in the 
days of Dickens. A real Dickens tale in which he would 
have revelled b that oi the two rival omnibus drivers 
and the ^icounter between them just before horae 
omnibuses gave place entirely to motor vehides. A 
passenger on the top of one omnibus noticed the driver 
make a motion with his whip as he passed a colleague 
on another omnibus. The second driver broke into pro- 
fusion of highly offensive language. '* What is the mat- 
tor with him?" asked the passenger on the first omni- 
bus. "Oh," said the driver, "he ain't got no sense of 
humour, that's what's the matter with him. See me 
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jerk my whip up and down. His brother was hung 
yesterday. He ain't got no sense of humour." j 

A colleague of mine in the Press Gallery of the House 
of Commons in the early stage ci the war, after a late 
sitting of Parliament, could not find a taxicab and had 
to take one of the old hansoms to his suburban home 
in the early hours of the morning. He lived in a street 
of hi^y respectable appearance consisting of semi' 
attached villas each of which, in accordance with the 
genteel custom of the suburbs, carried a name as well 
as a number. His particular house was entitled " Cbes- 
ham." On arrival he paid the cabman a moiety over 
his legal fare, say 6d. The cabman at that early hour 
of the morning felt himself entitled to a good deal more> 
and with the money in his extended palm, he said in 
raw expostulation: *"Ere, what do you call this?" My 
friend, whose ancestry was Scotch, looked at the irate 
cabman with determination. "You have your legal 
fare," he said, "and something over, and now you can 
take me to the nearest Police Station and we wiU 
settle the matter." The cabman looked at the coin in 
his hand, looked at the house and its title, and for 
five seconds went throxi^ a maelstrom of emoUon. 
Then he said in accents of scorn which it is impossible 
to reproduce in the written word, "Gawd blimy, 
'Cheshau,* Gawd blimy. Come on, old giri." He 
flicked his horse with the whip, and off he went. 

The British Parliament has humour because it has 
posonality, and because the lighter touches are hdped 
by the grave and formal historic setting of the pro- 
SOS 
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ceedings. Audaciously apt plirasing is of course a 
weapon here as elsewhere in serious assemblies, but it 
has to be sharply pointed to make its e£Fect in a gather- 
ing' where cheapness is received with chilly silence. I 
remember how in the days when Mr. Balfour, the \hen 
leader of. the Conservative party, was sitting on the 
fence with regard to Tariff Keform, while the great body 
of his supporters were urgently and ardently pushing 
the programme forward and the liberals in power were 
strongly defending Free Trade. The skill and agility 
with which Mr. Balfour mainta i ned his personal and 
political balance was the subject of both admiration 
and exasperation. One fateful night his first lieutenant, 
Mr. Chamberlain, a stroi^ protectionist, made a some- 
what indiscreet speech in which he committed his party 
and his chief. He was foUowed in debate by Mr. T. M. 
Kettle, a witty young Iri^man. He paid a tribute to 
Mr. Chamberlain's devotion to his political cause. 
"And to-night, Mr. Speaker, he has gone further. He 
has nailed his leader to the mast." 

It was in another Tariff Reform debate that Mr. 
Lloyd George evidenced his peculiar aptitude. Se was 
President of the Board of Trade at the time, and he 
had to wind up for the Government a full dress debate 
in which proposals for Tariff Reform had been put for- 
ward by tiie opposition. There was a good deal of heat 
in the discussion and the orator suffered some interrup- 
tions, to which he made biting retorts. He had been 
challenged as to his facts with regard to the conditions 
of working-class life in Germany, where it was said a 
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good many had to eat horse flesh largely on account of 
a protective policy. Mr. Lloyd Geotge defended him- 
self by quoting from the report oi the British Consul 
General in Gennany, emphasizing the fact that it was 
not his report but the report of an impartial official. 
I forget the actual figures he gave but they do not bear 
upon the incident. "Let us take the manufacturing 
town of Chemnitz," said Mr. Lloyd George. "In 
Chemnitz last year there was consumed teai thousand 
tons of horse flesh and this in a Tariff Reform paradise." 
(Cheers and counter cheers.) "And not only horse 
flesh, Mr. Speaker. Id this haven of political and social 
delif^t where Tariff Reform is in full bloom, 2.000 
tons of dog flesh was consumed." (Uproarious cheers 
and fierce counter cheers.) Mr. Lloyd George swung his 
fore-finger along the line of opposititm, induding Mr. 
Austin Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Bonar Law 
and others. "Not only dogs' flesh but, and the fact 
has a tragic significance for the goitlemen facing me, 
a thousand tons of donk^ meat was eaten in this 
place where Tariff Reform was in operation." At this 
the proceedings of the House of Commons were per- 
force suspoided for an interval of at least two minutes. 
The Lobby of the Commons is one of the homes of 
good stories, most of which, however, never get into 
print. I give one example. There was a young bois- 
terous, good-natured, noisy member named Lord 
Winterton. He was twenty-four years of age and his 
tran^>arent sincerity and inexperience secured for him 
benevolent toleration which would not have been ex- 
807 
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tended to an old^, hardier and less hearty soul. He 
was the son of an Irish Peer and Irish peers can sit in 
the House of Commons, and so it came about that 
when Lord Tumour, the father of Lord Wintertrai, 
died, the young man became Lord Tumour and had to 
sit in the House of Commons under his new name. 
One day Lord Tumour was travelling up from Brightoo 
to London and entered into conversation with a fellow 
passeng^ for the journey. When within a few miles of 
Victoria, Lord Tumour incid^itally told his companion 
his name. "Lcoil Tumour, " said the man in surprise, 
"you don't mean to say you are Lord Tumourl Do 
you know all the time I have been talking to you I have 
been under the impression that you were that blankety 
fool. Lord Winterton." 

I think the best illustration of English humour in 
action without words that I know is provided by a 
journalistic episode within my knowledge. A ship with 
troops returning from active service in a distant part 
was coming into Plymouth. The story of these par- 
ticular soldiers was especially interesting and had some 
importance also in its bearing on war operations in 
general. One of the leading papers was fortunate 
mough to have a <»rrespondent on board who was 
thus enabled to get an elaborate and complete descrip- 
tion written on the voyage to England. Other pi^>en 
vho sent men down to Plymouth to meet the ship 
would inevitably be hours behind in securing copy. 
The favoured joumal arruiged to send out a launch 
to meet the ship and for the correspondent on board 
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to cork up his manuscript in a bottle and fling it aver- 
board for the launch to pick up. As the ship would take 
some time to dock it was obvious that this procedure 
would put the other correspondents waiting on 
shore at a disadvantage in the matter of time. Eveiy- 
thing would have gone well but for one fact, which was 
that the correspondent on board had told of his plans 
to the soldiers retiuning in high spirits to their native 
land. As the launch approached the incoming ship 
the correspondent with his bottle was at the side. The 
soldiers were crowding to the deck to watch the incident. 
They were also to take a hand in it. When the corre- 
spond^it threw his bottle overboard at least a hundred 
c^ the soldiers also threw overboard bottles car^ully 
corked, and the consequence was that in the rippling 
sea the launch was trying to find one bottle out of scores 
of others of all shapes and sizes all of them containing 
carefully rolled up sheets of paper. 

One of the humourists of the journalistic profession 
is Lord Northdiffe. It will be said that this quality 
oi his takes special forms, sometimes not altogether 
pleasing, but at any rate many incidents can be given 
in which he has been ready to start the laugh against 
himself. A child was run over by an automobile in one 
of the country districts not far from London, the auto- 
mobile speeding away to avoid arrest. Lord North- 
diffe through the Daily Mail instituted a campaign 
to jSnd the missing man and not only had a search or- 
ganization set afoot in the district, but put in his pi^>er 
an <^er <^ one hundred pounds reward for information 
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which would bring the man to notice. Day after day 
this waa given prominence. Then came an ^traor- 
dinaiy revelation. The car was proved to .belong to 
the brother of Lord Northcliffe, Mr. S[ilderbrand 
Harmsworth. It had been taken out without Mr. 
Humsworth'a knowledge or consent by an imau- 
thorized driver. Needless to say the story was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion m the DaUj/ MaU. Fleet 
Street chut^ed a great deal over the matter. The 
hundred pounds reward was the kernel ol the joke. 
Some weeks later a tragedy occurred in a railway tunnel 
on one of the Southern lines, a girl's body being found 
by the side of the track with some indications that she 
had been flung out of the passing train by an assailant. 
All the forces of , the Daily Maii^ere brought to bear 
to track the murderer and at a conference a depart- 
m^ital manager suggested that a reward should be 
offered, say a reward of £100. "A reward of a hundred 
pounds," said Lord Northcliffe thoughtfully. "Yes, 
but where was my brother Hilderbrand that evening?" 
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WUKKB ENOIjAND ISiADS 

ENGLAND had reason for pride in her endurance 
and her ev^itual success in the war, but she has 
at least as much reason to be proud of her action 
and development in the troublous times of peace whidi 
have followed the fighting. She is still in the midst of 
heavy difficulties and there are dangers all round her. 
It is conceivable that disaster lies ahead: And yet 
England is emerging as a nation in the van c^ peaceful 
progress, that progress being both material tmd ideal- 
istic. England plods along, and to use an old phrase is 
rather inclined to "muddle through." Unknown to 
herself, she has an unnameable spirit which animates 
her main activities and takes her on towards a goal 
unseen and ahnost unthought of. No cme has yet 
defined that particular spirit in any form of wwds. It 
is an instinct, the character aild purport of which can 
only be comprehended by results. It will sound 
strangely in the ears of foreigners that ancient aristo- 
cratic England, proverbially, though not quite accu- 
rately, described as slow-minded and slow in action, 
and very truly described as impr^nated with conserT»> 
tive tendencies — that this England should be leading 
SOI 
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the world in the progressive devdt^ment of govern- 
ment, gov^nment for all the people of the community^ 
and not just for some favoured sections of it. He is 
indeed an optimist who believes that any country at 
any time will secure anything beyond a relative equality 
of treatment for all its people, or will be able to dimi- 
nate entirety the chance which makes some individuals 
and some classes favoured beyond others. But in so 
far as human ingenuity and the better impulses (A 
human nature can devise methods under which a real 
commonwealth can be established and a real ^'hitF^re, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, given to every 
individual who is bom into the community, England is 
in the forefront. 

The English are described often by varying commen- 
tators as hypocritical, reserved, modest, tenacious, 
greedy, artful, proud, supercilious, patronizing. I 
daresay they have got a touch of all the tend«icies 
indicated, but any one of these descriptions and all of 
them combined fail to get anywhere near that English 
tem[>erameQt which has lifted her to eminence not in 
the realm of force but in the realm of spirit. I suppose 
some people will smile at the idea of slow-moving 
material-minded England being eminent in the realm 
<rf spirit. Let us look at the facts as they have been 
manifested in the last few years. 

At the outbreak of the war England had a small 
standing army, and though her Navy was highly effi- 
cient and comprised a large niimber of ships, the actual 
total of sailors was not very large as fighting fwces go 
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in these days. The call to anna, like the call to arms 
in any country, was responded to with vigour and 
enthusiasm by the young men of the country. Every' 
body thought the war would be over in a few month»— 
everybody, that is, except experts like Lord Kitchener. 
It is pretty obvious that the belief of a short war was not 
confined to England, both France and Germany from 
their different points o£ view anticipating a brief and 
deeisiTe conflict. The war went on, and draped out 
from weeks to months. The glamour departed. The 
news of the deaths of fightera came to thousands of 
families. Tens of thousands of mutilated men came 
back, some of them to go to hospitals in the hope of 
recovery, others to suffer for the rest of their lives. 
Tales of horror frcon the trenches circulated all over 
the land. There were no illusions left as to the glorious 
excitements of glorious war. And still the recruits kept 
coming forward. True it is that eventu^y conscription 
had to be established. But before that stage was 
reached something like four million British subjects 
had voluntarily joined up to fight for thdr country. 
I know it may be said that other nations in the same 
position would have achieved a similar result, but as a 
matter of hard fact England was the one country which 
put the matter to the test, and we may be permitted a 
passmg doubt as to whether four million volunteers 
would have been forthcoming from any other nation. 
Does that prove England to be militaristic? I think 
it proves esEactly the opposite thing. Subsequent hap- 
penings strengthen this belief. In the spring <rf 19S0} 
803 
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conacription for England was abolished. Omscrqitioii 
has heea described as one of the real causes of war, and 
that is probably a true description, in spite of the ad- 
mitted necessity of conscription for defensive purposes 
in certain instances. At any rate England has taken 
the lead among all the nations in the war, indeed among 
all the nations of the world, in doing away with forced 
military service, and she will again as in the past depemd 
upon the courage and initiative of her people in the time 
d danger rather than upon the organizing in advance, 
of th&t people as a community of military fighters, li 
that is not taking a step forward in civilization, possibly 
at some risk to herself, I should like to know what it is 
to be called? And be it observed, it is not our political 
chiefs nor our military conmianders who are responsible 
for this, but the people of England at large. We do not 
want militarism in this country. Any Grovenmiait 
which proposed to continue conscription as a prominent 
feature would inevitably be thrown out of office in a 
very short time. Clever statesmen are not slow to 
sense the feeling of the public in sudi a matter although, 
human nature being what it is, those same statesmen 
will certainly endeavour to take a share of the credit. 
There is very little credit due to them about it, and this 
abolition of conscription by England is the moK nota- 
ble in view of the fact that at the Peace Conference 
British representatives fought hard for the genial 
wiping out of compulsory military service. They fought 
with no success. Mr. Churchill in a recent speech ob- 
saved that the following countries, among others, 
304 
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retained compulsory service and apparently had no 
intenticm of departing from it: 



France. 


Holland. 


lUJy. 


Denmark. 


Japan. 


BiiniM^ift. 


Spain. 


Greece. 


PortugaL 


Poland. 


SwitzerloiuL 


Yugoslavia. 


Norway. 


Czecho-Slovakia. 


Sweden. 


United States. 



The only other nation to aholish oonsoiption has been 
Germany, and she has done it imdar compulsion. At 
the time of the Armistice we had on the whole the 
strongest army in the world, and our army at the 
present time is weaker than the army of Belgium. In 
these facts there is certainly some evidence that England 
is to the fore in carrying out the purposes and ideals 
which are among the primary tenets of civilization. 

Closely associated with the movement for reduction 
of armamoits in which England has taken the lead is 
the effort in suiqmrt of the League of Nations. Amuse- 
ment supervenes on bewilderment at the news that 
there are any responsible people in the United States 
who seriously think that Britain espoused the idea of 
the League for national aggrandizement, or tor the pur- 
pose of safeguarding her present possessions, or indeed, 
for any selfish purpose whatever, except that of pre- 
serving peace for herself as well as for other countries. 
America conceived the idea of the League of Nations, 
and England nursed it with assiduity and constant care. 
S05 
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True, there were a few who belittled the plan, but 
practically every politician of importance was forced 
by public opinion into an open endorsement, and the 
very best among our public men gave their whole- 
heuted mthusiaam towards mnlHng the League s 
reality and mnlring it powerful and practicable. I need 
hardly mention the names of Lord Grey, Lord Rob^t 
Cecil, Mr. Asquith, and without exception the whole 
of the Leaders of the Labotir movemoit. Who, know- 
ing these men can for one moment conceive that their 
purposes are what may be called selfishly imperialistic? 
Does any reasonable being tolerate for a secfmd the 
notion that such men as these are concerned principally 
with aggressively building up the mihtaiy and naval 
power of England against other countries, with in- 
creasing it and intensifying it to the point of jingoism? 
Is it to be credited that these men are thrusting the 
League of Nations into the forefront of all pt^tical 
considerations with the idea at the back of their minds 
that England will thus secure the support ai other 
countries in resisting a rebellion in Lreland? The 
mere statement of the suggestion is enough to dispel 
it, at least in the mind of any one who has even a frag- 
mentary knowledge of this nation. England will look 
for help from no other country with regard to Irdand. 
England, as manifested by her military reduction, by 
her abolition of conscription, is not merely in spirit 
but in form the most active community in steps against 
mere military or naval power. She is passionately 
desirous of walking away from the atmosphere of war 
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rather than of walking towards it. Noticeably luke- 
warm towards the League of Nations are the handful 
of jingoes, the people who see Heaven-sent govem- 
ment in military rule. It is freely recognized here that 
America may have special objections to the form of the 
I^eague of Nations which has been proposed, and it 
may be added that England while at first somewhat 
staggered by the opposition which was displayed, has 
come to see that America with her special portion, her 
special interests, her special form of government, was 
perfectly within her rights in demanding an adjust- 
ment. There is great confidence that America in her 
own way and in her own time will be the real comrade 
and helper of England in this matter, but meanwhile 
by the force of circumstances England is in the positicm 
of leader both in action and in theory with r^ard to the 
prevention of war in the future. 

No one can doubt that there are dangers to the body 
politic in the present trend of industrial action in 
England. Revolutions, peaceful or otherwise, may 
turn out highly advantageous to succeeding generations, 
but they nearly always carry with them discomfort, 
disadvantages, and sometime disaster to the people who 
make up the nation at the time. It is a nuitter of guess- 
work as to how events are going to develop here in the 
inmiediato futiu%. The character of the people does 
not lend itself to the supposition of any violent over- 
throw of society as it has heeai known hitherto. There 
are, nevertheless, disquieting signs. But when all the 
difficulties have been squarely faced and when all the 
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possible perils have been taken into account, there 
remains the undwlying fact that the changes, whether 
they be gradual or swift, whether they be accomj^ished 
by constitutional means or by more radical methods, 
have their root in the sense of social justice pres«it in 
all coimtries, but more developed in England than else- 
where. Thinkers of all shades in every country are of a 
commcm mind with r^ard to the necessity or at least 
the desirability of improving the lot of the mass of msai 
and women, unfavoured by fortune, by heritage <rf 
goods, or by special ability, or disfavoured by the c^)era- 
tions of industry, or environment. There is diversity 
of method for accomplishing the great end. There are 
tremendous interests at work against beneficent pro- 
cesses, interests associated with wealth, selfishness, 
ambition, or stupidity. Too slowly has progress been 
made hitherto. Now England is the first to plou^ 
new fidds. The seeds to be sown, the crop to result, 
will have lessons for all humanity. There are hazards 
in all progressive movements, and England occupies 
the post of honour as well as of dang^. 

Let it not be thought that in the general movement 
towards better conditions, towards the reconstruction 
of society, that England is entirely dependent on the 
sporadic impulsive movement of party pohtics, or 
public impulse as demonstrated in electoral operations. 
I have just received from the Ministry of Labour a 
blue-covered book of ninety pages which sets out 
clearly and factfully the continuing development in 
ordered and set fashion of the growth of cooperative 
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effort between employers and employees in the produc- 
tion of a new England. It has no connection with 
political effort. Before the war there were in operaticm 
85 a result of legislation in Mr. Asquith's Government a 
limited number of what were called Trade Boards* 
consisting of representatives of employers and work 
people in the varying trades, and since the war these 
Trade Boards have been supplemented by two other 
kinds of organizations called, respectively, Lidustrial 
Councils and Reconstruction Committees. The three 
bodies between them cover ninety-three trades and 
occupations of widely differing character. Among those 
represented are the printers, sugar workers, wodl 
workers, glove makers, embroidery workers, bakers, 
boot makers, millers, quarry men, and altogether the 
workers represented number about five million. The 
bodies I have mentioned are working smoothly and 
with great effects. A bald official statement gives the 
function and scope of each: 

Joint Standinq Indubtbiai. Councos. — ^Hicbo CouncOs 

carry into effect the proposals of the Whitley Report, which 
have been approved by the Government They are estab- 
lished only in occupations in which both the employers 
and the employees are well orgsjiized in their reflective 
associations, and they consist of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of associations of employers and Trade Unions. The 
basis of representation through associations and trade unions 
is sLDtilarb' adhered to in the case of Councils which cov^ 
government and municipal establishments and public or 
semi-public services, and the g^ieral prindples of the Whitl^ 
Report are applied as far as practicable in all cases. The 
800 
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general function of tlie Joint Industrial Coundla is to secure 
the largest possible measure of joint action between aa- 
pl<^ers and work-pecq>le for the development of the industry 
which they represent as a part ot national lite and for the 
improvement of the conditions of all engaged in the industry; 
and it is open to Councils to take any action that faUs withiii 
the scope ot this general definition. Among their m<»e 
speofic objects may be mentioned the regular consideration 
of wages, hours, and working conditions in the industry as a 
whole; the consideration of measures for r^ularizing pro- 
duction and emplt^ment; the concdderation of the ensting 
machinery, and the establishment of machinery where it 
does not already exist, for the settl^nent of difia%nces be- 
tween different parties and sections in the industry with the 
object of securing the q)eedy settlement of difficulties; the 
collection ot statistics and information on matters appertain- 
ing to the industry; the encouragement of the study ot 
processes and design and of research, with a view to p»tect- 
ing the products of the industry; the improvement of the 
health conditions obtaining in the industry and the provision 
of special treatment where necessaiy for workers in the in- 
dustry; the confflderatitm of the proposals tor IMatrict 
Councils and Works Committees, put forward in the Whitky 
B^mrt, having regard in each case to any such organizations 
as may already be in ^dstence; and coSperation with the 
Joint Industrial Coundls for other occupations to deal with 
problems ot common interest. The Ministry ot Labour is 
the Department responsible for ■""■rfing in the setting up 
of these Councils. 

InTERIH InDDSTBIAL RECON8TBTJ(7nON CoBOaTTBEa. 

These Conmiittees are set up in industries in whidi, tor 
various reasons, progress towards the formation of Jtnnt 
Standing Industrial Coundla is not immediately practicable. 
They have been set up in the past by the Ministry ot Becon- 
stnicUoQ in conjunction with the Bouxl of Trade and the 
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Mmisby of Labour, but tlie reaponubility for their formation 
now tests with tbe Ministry of Labour alone. Like the Joint 
Standing Lidustrial Councils, &ey consist of equal numbers 
of representatives of associations of employers and trade 
unions. What form they should take must depend on the 
drcumstances of each industry. What functions they should 
assume and what \h.ey should leave or delegate to existing 
organizations or to special^ created bodies, are also ques- 
tions which must be determined by those concraned. But 
it is not intended that these Committees, any more than the 
permanent Jrant Standing Industrial Councils, to which it 
is hoped th^ will lead, should confine themselves to the 
consideration of subjects specially referred to them by a 
Government Dqiartment. It is hoped that they will eser- 
dse a lai^ initiative in devising means by which the transi- 
tkm ttom war to peace conditions may be most smoothly 
effected, and the way opened to the rapid restoration of 
industrial enterprise. 

Tbadb BoASoa. — ^These Boards are composed of repre- 
sentatives of the emfdoyers and the work-pe<q)le in the 
trade, together with several persons (usually three) appointed 
1^ the Ifinister of Labour. Th^ primary function is the 
^ing of legal Tninimnin rates of wages, but they are also 
under a statutory obligation to consider questions on indus- 
trial matters referred to them by Government Departments, 
and are authorized by statute to make recommendations to 
Government Departments with regard to the industrial 
CCMiditiona in their trade. An Interim Industrial Recon- 
struction Committee would not ordinarily, therelore, be 
formed in an industry when a Trade Board was established 
or omt^nplated. If it were found necessary to set up a 
'bade Board in an industry where an Interim Industrial 
Bectmstruction Committee already exists, the question of 
the relations between the Committee and the Board would 
then Deed to be considered with a view to arriving at an 
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agreement as to vhether it woa necessary for the iDtettin 
ctHiimittee to continue in existence, and if so, wttb idiat 
functions. 

I cite these organizations as an instance of the 
steady quiet unadvertised work which is going forward 
towards the rebuilding of the walls of society. Serious 
and valuable as are the functions described, they have 
an importance far beyond their actual results for they 
are a symbol and a symptom. They exemplify modera- 
tion and practicality. They display a measure d 
English good will between conflicting interests. They 
exalt unomamental business-like action over idealistic 
theories. They signify that we want to get on with 
the job without fuss and to some material pitrpose. la 
this side of the English character is one of the antidotes 
to revolution — and the i^proach to revolution. 

"I love an easy man/' said Lord Melbourne, Prime 
Minister nearly ninety years ago. The English are an 
easy people. Fretfulness, noise, over-politeneaa, pusfa- 
fulness, anxiety, are alien to them, lliey distrust the 
molM>rator and the intellectual, but if a man has the 
domestic virtues they can forgive him nearly every- 
thing else. Over-righteousness appalls them, and they 
list^i with coldness to high and noble theories bom 
politicians. "Does it mean more wages," asks the 
working-man, lighting his pipe. "Interesting in its 
way," says a yoimg lord in the Lobby of the Commons, 
"but what I want to know is whether Oxford is going to 
win the boat race." The secret <A hi^piness is some- 
times reached by unejq>ected short cats. 
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HZW PROOBAMHES OF UFB 

WHILE politicsl parties are bemg reshaped and 
reconstituted, politics tlieniselTes are being 
fused into new forms. It is true that the two 
temperaments — the precautionary, the "safety first" 
on the one hand, and the go-ahead, ri^teously-angry 
impatient-to-refonn on the other — will continue to 
provide the two main arteries of endeavour. The names 
of the contending forces may change but much more 
important than that will be the change in the actual 
measures, the hard objectives for which each side will 
be battling. 

The whole character of the day-by-day struggle on 
expedients which we call politics is to imdergo trans- 
formation, is indeed undergoing it in thorough fashion 
in these months through which we are passing. The 
so-called philosophies named Liberalism and Conser- 
vatism, evolved io form from the time the mJddle classes 
came into power during the last century, imply benefi- 
cent action or inaction on behalf of all the population. 
The range of hardships, inequalities, and suffering 
which ^as considered inevitable or at least temporarily 
irremovable was of tremendous extent. The "Haves" 
on the "Have-Nots" as resulting from one ai the 
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decrees of Providence — although it is necessary to say 
that an ever-widening circle fd the "Haves" aou^t 
to ameliorate the condition and improve the chances 
c^ their less fortunate brethren. Still, when the best is 
said and thought of those whom chance, abUity, lega- 
cies, or the act of God had given money and {tower, 
they were spheres apart from an understanding oi the 
hves of their poor fellow-countrymen. During the 
last generation the balimce has been adjusting itadf 
somewhat, and war completed the operation, may 
indeed have overwei^ted the scales in the (^posite 
direction. Culture, character, brain will always lift 
some above their fellows and entitle them to respect. 

The fact forcing itself on attention at the moment is 
the revolution in the practical business of politics for 
which the war and its sequels are re^ransible. Con- 
servatism, liberalism, Labourism were swept into a 
common whirlpool by the danger to the country as a 
whole. Puny indeed seemed all the tenets in those 
days of stress. Labour was the first to recover. Labour 
rubbing its eyes found that it was at least ol as mudi 
importance as Liberalism or Conservatism. Sections 
of it have b^un violently to assert that it is of far more 
importance than either. However that may be, the 
fact is apparent that Labour properly organized caa 
be extremely effective as an electoral force. Whether 
it has ri^t or not it has might. The giant is awakening. 

The Coalition Government, first under Mr. Asquitii 
and then under Mr. Lloyd George, has included lib- 
erals and Conservatives and Labour men, although 
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latterly the representatives of Labour have almost com- 
pletely broken away, and independent liberals have 
formed themselves into an opposition band. There is 
hot criticism by each c^ the opposition sections (among 
^om I ought to list the Irishmen). There is scornful 
explanation by the Government. And through all, the 
underlying fact remtuns that there is no real cleavage of 
principle between the Government and the multiple 
opposition. Each and all are agreed on far-reaching 
reforms, including Home Rule for Ireland, a revolution 
in conditions for working people, the necessity for 
peaceful prioress as opposed to aggressive militarism 
and big armies. There is, of course, a wide diversity 
as to methods, and many are to be found who urge 
that individual plans are traitorous or capitalistic or 
socialistic, and that they indicate a mistaken or a care- 
l^s or even a wicked line of policy. Broadly speaking, 
however, there are no plainly marked dividing lines 
on principle, whatever heated partisans may say. The 
Conservatives outnumber the Liberals in the Govern- 
ment, but they have swallowed entire the Liberal 
programme and something beside. The Labour Move- 
ment outside the Government practically conunands 
the situation. There is now no Conservative party as 
it used to be r^arded, and only a remnant of the 
Liberals, and whether Mr. Lloyd George goes over to 
one section or reverts to the other or takes command of 
Labour really does not matter. What does matter is 
the future policy, the action to be undertaken in 
refashioning the life (d the oountxy. 
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Ellwand is feeling her way to a new programme. 
There is doubt aa to what classes o£ individuals wiO 
presently be working the machine. The very name 
by which these individuals will call themselves is in 
darkness. It may be that Labour will unite with 
Liberalism for the task in view. Possibly Mr. Lloyd 
George, with a collection of brilliant minds hitherto 
labelling themselves Conservative, will be called to the 
undertaking. It is even on the cards that an audacious 
man of high diaracter like Lord Robert Cecil may step 
into the breach with a programme and a following to 
embody the impulses and determinations of the English 
people in their new life. It is an interesting riddle, but 
nothing more than a riddle and one soon to be served 
so tar as personalities are concerned. There can be 
hardly any doubt at all as to the general nature of the 
new programme. The mood of the i>eopIe is settling 
that beyond alteration or dispute. The variations in 
form, the length of time requved for full development, 
are matters for legitimate conjecture. )iVhat we can 
be really certiun about is that we are on the frontiers 
of the new era. 

It is necessary to rise above party oonsiderations to 
observe the probable directions of the new life in Eng- 
land. It is not unlikely that one commanding political 
group will map out the course, and then as time goes 
aa separate parties will take direction of affairs, eacji 
alternating government exercising a moderating in- 
6uence on its predecessors and its succa^sors. There 
is a long road to be traversed, and while some of the 
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first parts of it will be covered quickly the end may not 
be reached for a generation. 

It may be sstd with decision that the lums of Labour 
are going to touch the government of England in all its 
branches in the near future, and in face of this fact, in 
face of the fact that a Labour goveromeat may itself 
be in power, it is soothing to know that there will be 
constantly at work a mellowing influence preserving 
usages, habits of thought and behaviour which have 
helped to make England so comfortable a place to 
Uve in for those members <4 the Anglo-Saxon race who 
are not suffering in any marked degree from a lack of 
this world's goods. There will be no soviet government 
in England. At the same time there will be fewer very 
rich people. It will be a harder country for the lazy 
or the stupidly snobbish — although the snobbish pos- 
sessing high ability will go ahead as they do in all 
countries. I look to see the power of the House c^ 
Commons increase and not diminish. I am pretty sure 
(though here one speaks with speculative difiSdence) 
that the monarchy as a practical institution well 
adapted for its special purposes will be continued. In 
the general imsettlem^it at present the claims of 
Labour, of this branch or that branch or of the whole 
movement, constitute a standing inconvenience, per- 
haps it would be more correct to say a standing danger. 
I use neither of the nouns in any deprecatoiy sense. 
Labour leaders themselves would be the first to endorse 
them. They would say that inconvenience and danger 
are part of the nature d the case when working pec^le 
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apply pressure to get something nearer to a proper 
remuneration. It is a melancholy duty to inflict 
inconvenience and, if necessary, danger. The pressure 
is brought to bear not merely oa capitalist employers, 
but on a district, or some ^>eaal part of the population 
or on the country in the bulk, as during the railway 
strike. The strike may very likely cause more suffering 
to work-people than the outside public and to persons 
in other grades, if only for the reason that the working 
people are the great majority of the nation. 

The miners are threatening to stnke because th^ 
want nationalization of the mines, and a miners* strike 
with the ensuing shortage of fuel, stoppage of railw^ 
commmiications and hindrance to the various indus- 
tries dependent on coal would injure not only the coal- 
owners but everybody else and injure other sections <rf 
labour most of all. The iron workers, let us say, 
strike for more money although their present wages 
would be entirely satisfactory perhaps to the carpenters, 
but the carptenters are penalized because the inm 
workers are not satisfied. Each imicm acts on its own, 
though there are tendencies towards general acticm on 
some bigger questions. There is, it should be stated, 
no resentment, among unions not involved, at the loss 
caused by the strike of other organizations. It is all in 
the game, and the community has to be tau^t a lesson 
— even if of that community they form a part. In a 
word, there is no real standardization apart from the 
standards of each oi^anization. Even if there were 
^neral standards it would not be worth very much 
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while there is no scientiSc table as to the cost ot living 
and the value of money. Four pounds a week with 
bread at sixpence a loaf may be acceptable, but with 
bread at a shilling a loaf four pounds would mean 
poverty. It is beside the point to ask if the Trade 
Unions cannot see reason. They would ask at once why 
the people who are taking big profits cannot see reason, 
the textile manufacturers, ship owners, and all the rest 
who are worth tens of thousands of pounds, hundreds 
of thousands of poimds more than they were b^ore the 
war. Let the assassins begin! A cynic mi^t observe 
that the men's demands are damnable but that the 
worst <^ it is, the men are right. A further complica- 
tion is introduced by the fact that while some occupa- 
tions might from their profits pay almost luxurious 
wages to their employees, other occupations cannot 
make a fair return on capital, perhaps no return at all by 
paying a minimum demand of the Trade Union from 
which their work-people are drawn. One further tact 
illustrates the many perplexities of the situation. Some 
individuals and some firms who are mnlHng vast profits 
employ practically no work-people at all. Financiers, 
trading houses, brokers, may be making fortunes out 
of the commimity, making them legitimately and 
htmesUy and yet be subject to none of the worries and 
responsibilities and risks inseparable at present from 
undertakings which have of necessity long and laige 
wages lists. 

The various considerations raised by these and a 

multiplicity of facts cannot stop, cannot even check 
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for a day the repeated demands of workers of all iadu»- 
tries Iai:ge and small for more money and less hours. 
More money and less hours are constantly being given, 
a fact which plays its part in the steadily rising prices 
for all commodities. It is taken for granted amcmg all 
thinking people that these demands will not cease but 
will grow. Labour has foimd its strength. It will not 
in future be denied, and unless it unexpectedly goes 
mad and tries to put sudden and wholesale blackmail 
on the nation it must get practically all it wants. But 
!how can the country pay its way tmder these circum- 
stances? it may be asked. There is a pretty hard 
question to answer but I think a method will be found 
to answer it. The first essential, rapidly being recog- 
nized all round, is that Labour must take its share of 
the responsibility in providing for the welfare of all 
the people. It must have a strong representation not 
only in Parliament but in what is known as Capital. 
Labour cannot secure lucrative revenge for class govern- 
ment of the past by instituting now class action on the 
other side. That way lie chaos and suicide. Nor can 
Labour fail to recognize that human nature is still far 
away from the stars, and that abihty, natural or ac- 
quired, strength of will, clearness of vision, wide and 
varied education, some of these things, or all of them 
allied, will lead to position or power or wealth in varying 
d^rees rising far above the rates of pay received by 
those who by aptitude or capacity have to be content 
with the lesser tasks of life. They know these things 
already, the leaders, but hot-heads among the rank 
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and file are not without their influence. The millennium 
is not yet. Whatever changes are brought about, and 
they may be many, they will not include complete 
equality of opportunity, for environment, despite all 
legislation, from nowto Doom3day will in most in- 
stances remain the tyrant or the benefactor. Even an 
ideal govemmfait could not entirely control environ- 
ment. 

I daresay there are a good many money-making em- 
ployers who do not much care what happ^is to thd* 
servants so long as business proceeds and so long as 
those engaged in it get enough, whether it be starvation 
pay or not, to force them on with their daily toil. But 
there is undoubtedly a drastic thinning out of these 
men. It has become widely recognized that profits are 
to be secured by factors of which Labour is by far the 
larger — outside the employers' own personal qualities. 
Many employers have come to know that in some form 
or other Labour must be made a partner, not a nominal 
partner in the patronizing way which means £5 or £10 
at Christmas should the proprietor have made a million 
during the year, but a real partnership on which above 
a certain minimum a man's earnings expand with the 
prosperity of the business. Busy minds are working 
on schemes and some of them will come to fruition be- 
fore long. 

There is in fact a change of mind towards Labour, 
some of it due to war gratitude, some to war enlighten- 
ment, some to self-interest, some to fear. (The spirit 
of heavenly grace has not suddenly descended an all 
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the aristocnits and capit^ists any more than it has on 
the Labour party.) But the fact remains that there is 
a different attitude between employers and emplt^ed, 
and it is bound to have effect on the practical outcome 
of affairs. 

We are at a period in politics very different from any> 
thing experienced in the past. Piecemeal legislatitm 
will not DOW satisfy anybody. There is afoot something 
more compelling than local government bills, housing 
bills. House of Lords Reform bills or other measures 
which were gravely and sincerely ui^ed and gravdy 
and sincerely opposed and either passed or rejected to 
the not very serious let or hindrance of the people at 
Urge. The disint^ration and reassembling of parties 
which is now in process will bring to light personal 
forces, and these personal forces will have to face hard 
and big realities. All the events in the country are 
tending towards a general policy. That poli<7 must 
take into account that England has got to make 
wealth beiore she can distribute a very considerable 
portion to the workers. It also has to take account of 
our relations with the outside world, political and com- 
mercial — ^because they have a steady and direct bearing 
on the prosperity and contentm^it of our people at 
home. Here, then, is an outline of what I regard as 
the inevitable English policy of the future: 

The complete transformation of the English industrial 
worid in so far as the reciprocal relationa between workmen, 
employers, the Unions, and Faiiiament are ctmcemed. 

ArrangeiJients by which all warken except the |»ovabty 
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idle and crinunal shall be assured of a sufficiency of Dumqr. 
a suffioeiu^ of trasure, and a sufficiency ai healthy shelter. 
Provisions which shaU secure the largely increased pro- 
duction necessary not only for the revenue of the country 
but tor the capitalists* profit and the increased mon^ and 
the better conditions for the workers. 

These three propoBala are interlocked, and examina- 
tion will show how they fit together. In the first place 
there must be the shedding of some old prejudices and 
habits of thought which have grown up round a neces- 
sity for certain courses of action in the past. To some 
it will sound like heresy that privil^es and rights <^ 
Trade Unions should be abrogated, but disappointment 
vanishes whsa it is seen that the new fabric of Labour 
is to be strengthened thereby. The reshaping <A 
Parliament will cause a thrill of horror until it is seat 
that only by careful rebuilding can an ancient edifice 
be preserved in all its essential value and attractions. 
Without bold steps forward, Trade Unions in all their 
demands for higher wages may easily take us to the 
brink of bankruptcy, perhaps over the brink. Without 
some remodelling of the constitution and powers of 
Parliament, the continuance of Parliament as we know 
it may well be in danger from the revolutionary dial- 
lenge of "direct action" by one or more ol the great 
Unions. 

In all the turmoil and bewilderment about wages and 
profits and conditions of Labour, of the rights of Labour 
and of the rights of Capital, there is a primary difficulty 
in knowing what is the minimum standard of a decent 
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life for any class of worker. Four pounds for the casual 
labourer may well be six pounds for the carpenter, or 
the clerk, seven pounds for the miner and ten pounds 
for the skilled engineer. We are not yet a socialist 
people, whatever earnest young men may write in the 
weekly or monthly reviews. Councib of perfection 
indeed are those which suggest that all individuab and 
all families should attain the same measure of comfort, 
the same measure of cultured satisfaction. We cannot 
get away from gradings of desire as well as ability, 
gradings of temperament too — all to some extent 
produced by environment on the one hand or natural 
gifts or the natural lack of them on the other. The 
minimum standard for food, shelter, clothes, and 
health is all that can be established for common use. 
That minimum standard for town and country, for 
large cities and small cities, can be obtained and will 
have to be obtained as a basic line. Above this will 
have to be fixed a minimum remuneration for groups 
of occupation. It will be a tiresome but by no means 
an impossible task to draw up these sdiedules — which 
might perhaps be revised every six months in order to 
adjust them with the current value of money. Below 
the scale thus fixed remuneration must never fall. It 
will be asked right away, what of those industries which 
cannot pay their way in these conditions? There must 
be only one method of dealing with them, namely, to 
decide whether on the whole they are necessary for the 
comfort, convenience, health or business of the nation, 
and if they are, to hand them over to State control or 
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under supervision to subsidize tliem. We cannot have 
it all ways, and if we start out with the idea that the 
interest of money makers must not be placed before the 
welfare of the common people I daresay we shall find 
some luxury trades disappearing from sight. Not 
many will be the worse for it, and a good many will be 
bettCT off. 

It is not to be supposed that this wholesale readjust- 
ment of trade conditions will be affected without alarm, 
and strong division of opinion, and here is where the 
reform of Parliament comes in. The House (d Com- 
mons must be the grand Trade Union of the nation. 
The voting strmgth of Labour in the country makes it 
practically certain that from the next General Election 
at least one third of the members of the House of Com- 
mons will represent Labour, and it may very likely 
be that Labour will hold half the membership or even 
more. Means must be devised for the swift and direct 
appeal to the Commons as a i^ole whenever a crisis 
seems to be coming. The decision cannot, as in the 
past, be left entirely to the Cabinet which meets in 
secret and decides in secret. The danger, if danger 
there be, will tend to evaporate when matters are 
adjudicated by the House of Commons in open session. 
The country is vitally concerned and the country has 
a right to know at once and in full all the rights and 
wrongs of the conclusions which are reached. True, 
the Cabinet may seek to advise and lead the House, 
but if its counsel and guidance ia not accepted then the 
Government must face the penalty and make way 
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for othov. In practice, I daresay any Govemmait 
would do as the present Coalition Govonment has so 
often done and will leave the decision to the House of 
Commons as a body without seeking to exercise any 
influence one way or the other. 

. Closdy linked up with this procedure of swift and 
automatic appeal to the House of Commons are the 
methods which will have to be adopted to secure greater 
producti<Hi. There must be a wide relaxation ot Trade 
Union rules to permit of many innovations. Whfle the 
Tninitnnm pay of each worker will be for the rEgulaticm 
number of hours there must be elasticity with regard to 
the increase of hours and labour if and when mutually 
satisfactory arrangements can be made between worker 
and employers. This additional time may be recom- 
pensed by piecework rates, a form of cooperation whidi 
will not override but may go side by side with a share 
of the firm's profits at the end of the year. The one 
transcendent necessity for the resuscitation of the 
country is the production of more goods. Hard times 
indeed are ahead if we do not add to our production, 
and by adding to it sufficiently we shall have the means 
for the new and better England which is so insistently 
demanded. 

It may be that in some of the less healthful occupa- 
tions an increase of hours would be inadvisable and 
possibly it would be for the general good that there is 
no extension in some, perhaps all, the occupations in 
which women and young people are engaged. But what 
these and other necessary exceptions are made the great 
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maas of industrial operations is open for change. The 
fundamental thing in any scheme of r^orm is that tiie 
worker should be protected with Kgurd to his w her 
standard of wages before any extension td possible 
working time is planned, and when the extension comes 
the woric should be paid for at a hi^ and tempting 
rate. I know it is ui^ed that numbers of woikers in 
the mining industry, for example, are content to earn 
80 much a week and want to earn it in the shortest 
possible time, and, having no regard for production> 
jxuA leave off woA when they have earned enou^ toe 
their necessity or indutgencies up to the next Monday 
morning. Well, you meet idle slackers in all dq>art- 
ments of life, but I do not believe the lazy, cardess, 
spendthrift temperament indicated in this argument 
predominates among English workers. I believe it is 
a libel on them. The rates of pay will not be so extreme- 
ly high as to make it inadvisable for the practical, steady 
worker to secure as much as he can for the benefit of 
his family and himself as a future standby. Moreover, 
the Trade Union organizations must get into this 
matter with energy if they are to do their patriotic duty. 
For the sake of the general production they must make 
it a point of principle for their members that where 
they can without injury to themselves do extra work 
they should undertake it with zealousness and tenacity. 
The geiieral scheme of which this is a part for the benefit 
oi all, but particularly for the benefit of the worker, and 
they must show a spirit of determination in putting it 
through. The old country has got to be built up 
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again somehow and here is oae oS the methods of 
doing it. 

I have mentitmed but one direction in which Trade 
Union niles may be relaxed but there are of course 
many others. Women must be allowed in departments 
from which they have been debarred. During the war 
it was shown that a few we^' training enabled botb 
men and women to do some of the simpler operaticMis 
which had always been regarded as the exclusive pos- 
session of skilled woricers. who had shut out intruders 
relentlessly. The emogent^ of the nation ia only leas 
grave than that produced by the war itself. It is 
necessary to get all the work done that we can. Labour 
has reached a stage in which it must look beyond its 
own nose. Hie narrow extremists who call themselves 
advanced and independoit but are in reality fanatical 
ccmservatives will certainly raise a long and prolonged 
howl if these pn^Ktsals or kindred ones are put before 
them, but most of the Labour leaders, like most 
of the rank and file, are practical men of comnum 
sense who can see a little way into the future, who 
are shrewd enough on' their own behalf, are not un- 
mindful that their own welfare is bound up with 
that of all kinds of other people — more so now than 
ever before. 

But the alteration in Trade Union rules by the woric- 
en, the share of profits by the employers, will not in 
themselves be enough to bring into being the new and 
prosperous exA. Many kinds of fresh developments 
must be set to work. There must be, for example, a 
928 
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wide and graieral application of laboiir-saTing machin- 
ery in order to stimulate output. 

There are any amount of inventions used by America, 
the adoption of which will be not only of great service 
in the factory but in many other enterprises. For 
instance, in farming a score <^ operations could be 
amplified and expedited by the use ni machines, large 
or small. The British farmer has been doing pretty 
well lately. He has to do better in the future not for 
bis own sake alone. 

One objection to the sweep d reform wbidi I believe 
to be inevitable will be that with new machines, over- 
time, the lessening of Trade Union rules generally, 
there will be more unemployment. The answ^ is that 
the vital part of the new programme must be compre- 
hensive, far-reaching schemes to be immediately en- 
tered upon for the development (and if necessary the 
inauguration) of industries essential to the nation. In 
the war we learnt to manufactiu^ articles needed not 
only for ourselves but all parts of the world, and these 
included commodities, the making of which was re- 
gained from our enemies — dyes, for example. Gov- 
ernment encouragement may be necessary. There 
will not be any unemployment that matters if advan- 
tage is taken of all the openings that present themselves 
from now onwards. 

One of the most important of all the developments 
must be that in the direction of producing more food. 
We are an agricultural people, and we have hundreds 
of thousands of acres which are lost so far as food is 
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oimceTDed and which would give us wheat, potatoes, 
and fruit as well as other things. Meanwhile we are 
importing 00 per cent, of our foodstuffs from abroad. 
I know the ectmomic difficulties in the way, but under 
the new dispensaticHi the country will not be able to 
ignore this opportunity at our doora. It we get a move 
on our manufactures it should help our farming indus- 
try tremaidously. The country must be one comi^ete 
machine and all the parts must work together. Imagi- 
nation and courage as well as executive capacity will 
be needed to frame a policy whidi will include a vastly 
increased food production on our available land. But 
the wit (rf men is not yet exhausted. We have to meet 
the facts as they are and we shall be urged ftaward by 
the sharpest of goads, that of sheer necessity. 

It will be observed that to dovetail together these 
various expedients which I have outlined requires no 
exclusive devotion to Conservatism, Liberalism or 
Labourism. None will dominate the life of England. 
Those who r^ard a political nickname as the Op^i 
Sesame now and in the immediate future will experience 
rude jars and shocks, lliere is no definite law in these 
matters. English adaptabiUty is what is required and 
what wilt be forthcoming r^ardless of fixed "princi- 
ples" howev^ loud the lamoitations of the political 
prophets or however copious their tears. 

Plans of action r^arding labotu* are to the fore in 
England's new policy but the country has responsibili- 
ties and commitments other than those at her own door. 
In oonscmanoe with what she does at home must be her 
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